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TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND IN ‘TILE SUMMER OF 1836. 
BY A FAMILY CIRCLE* 


EPISTLE-GENERAL TO CLAPHAM. like a continuous pleasure-ground or garden. 
Edinburgh, 6th May. Do not, ho¥ever, envy us too much, good people 


| CAN scarcely vet believe my eyes when I of Clapham’s dull decorated common—us who, 
look at this date. But sure enough here we are, } without putting our heads out of the window, can 
‘n the magnificent metropolis of Scotland. ‘The |} gaze where— 
commencement of our journal was determined by 


“Broad before us rolled 





jot, which fell upon poor me; though I cannot Phe saltent View, the eve wilaht note, 
help thinking there was some manceuvring, or Whose islands on its bosom float, 

what the people here call joukry-pawkry, be- Like emeralds chased in gold.” 

tween Frank and George, to make either Aunt | Or look on the very scene where 

Mary (who is alleged to have a vocation towards | st Ping boot tacks at the Pie o Latih. 

journalizing) or myself draw the long straw. | And loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry; 
Mamma, at her own request, is to be exempted a ship rides at North Berwick Law— 

from all trouble in the composition of our | Aud T maun leave my bonny Mary. 

weekly epistle-general, unless she shall choose Papa, who has been looking over my shoulder 
at any time to send remembrances to the chil- ' for the last ten minutes, cries “ Nonsense,” and 
dren or directions to Hatton.t Our journel | insists that I shall bridle in my ‘straggling muse.” 
ok, a good thick one, is at all times open | The young men speak of the view of Edin- 


in the pocket of the carriage, so that every | burgh from the sea in a way which makes me 
one may set down what they like and when they {| almost regret we had not braved sickness and 
please, and scribble as they ride. As we wish | been with them. Though the few Scottish blood. 
to make our journal as useful as possible to the drops about my heart caught the glow of Aunt 
Markhams and Ricketts, and our Hammersmith | Mary’s first loving look on the northern slopes 
friends, if they shall follow our route next year, | of the Cheviots and the silver Tweed, there 
and as amusing to you all as our joint-stock | way, to tell the truth, little of landscape beauty 
talents will permit, we have prevailed upon | tv admire from the time we crossed the Scottish 
George Warren to make us a general introduc. | trontier at Berwick until we approached Edin- 
ten worthy of the subject. Our dear papa— | burgh. My mother and aunt, as half Scots, were, 
wing and smoking there in luxurious ease, or 
gazinc, at intervals, through the telescope, upon | the provincial nobility and gentry of what is 
the shores of Fife and the Lomond Hills, from called the Merse and East Lothian ; and my 
the high windows of this charming hotel—looks | father and the Major in raptures with the hus- 





however, interested by many ¢ f the old seats of 


grt 


itly too lazy to be disturbed; and Frank is | bandry and tillage, the English-looking hedge- 
too busy running about admiring the Scotch | rows, and substantial enclosures. ‘Then came the 
ladies, and preparing for his campaign in the | brown, heathery range of those desolate Lam- 
trouting streams and Highland moors, to be of 
any use as a deputy scribbler. You are all | ever was imagined by creative genius. ‘These 
aware that the young men came to Edinburgh | hills can never want peculiar interest. 
by a steam vessel, whose leviathan length and We saw the little parsonage of Athelstaneford, 
“ay streamers T see even now below in the “ gal- | in which once lived Blair, the author of ‘ The 
‘ant Firth,” distant from us, as the crow flies, | Grave,” and subsequently Hlome, the author o¢ 
"ly about a mile, and that mile filled with ‘ Douglas,” both pastors of this humble parish. I, 
“sarmiing new suburban streets, villas, and cot- | is the perpetual recurrence of such sites whicy, | 


mermoors—fit scene of the deepest tragedy that 


-_———— 





tages, rising thickly from among plantations and | as my aunt truly says, gives so powerful an i, 
os, ae e : \ . \ | . 
““ooWering shrubberies, which, between the , terest to every rural sequestered district of 


~— 


‘orthern part of Edinburgh and the sea, look | Scotland. But I give way to George. L. W, 


i ———— - — - ee = . ; 


. ' . . . 5 P 
t We must premise that this journal was kept for the amusement of distant friends of the travelling party, and 
i ri} ranches of the louring family, residing at Clapham. cach of the tourmts Was LDV ited to set dow tl his or 


‘rvations or remarks, subseribed with initials, though the greater part of the labour devolved upon a young 


Wi, tia maiden aunt who could not yet be ealled properly an Old Maid. The party consisted of Mr and Mrs 


W aoe — ir son, Francis, and their daughter, L wy; Miss Mary Lindsay, or “* Aunt Mary,” the sister of Mrs 
the I; a acces Warren, a young Scotsman, the nephew of Mr Ward; and Major Dalrymple, an officer of 


+ eps army, and a half cousin of Mrs Ward and her sister. 
« uiterim housekeeper and principal nurse of the family. 
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S14 TOURS 


iil-qualitied, or all unqualified, as I am for the 
task assigned me, I may at least claim the single 
merit of prompt obedience to the commands of 
my fair cousin and Miss Lyndsay, and the sin- 
cere desire of fulfilling their hests to the best of 
my ability. So now ior it. 

“Stands Scotland where it did?” Were any 
exiled Thane to put the question at this day, it 
would not be possible to reply in the same terms 
for two successive seasons—so rapid is the pro- 
I may venture to say, im- 
provement in this country. Even since my last 
Visit, only six years ago, I can perceive import- 
ant alterations in the metropolis and its en- 
virons ; but I am told this is far more conspieu- 
idinburgh 


cess of change, and, 


ous in the manufacturing districts. 
is much more a stationary place ; yet steam, 
coming after the stimulus and excitement of 
fictitious capital, is again raising wid quickening 
its aristocratic and rather slnevish pulses. 

The majority of the incipient tourists of our 


home circle care Lttle, 1 apprehend, to learn how 


the process of change may affect or be offected 
by law and politics, philosophy and /eelosoply, 
physies and metaphysics, phrenology, pipe-music, 
patronage, and the other arts and = sciences, 
squabbles and controversies, by which E dinbuyah 
and muchof Scotland are occupied and distracted, 
Our friends at home ave thinking more (if T am 
rightly informed) about how receat changes may 
agreeably affect the purse and the time of tour- 
ists. 

Travelling is beeoming cheaper in al! civilized 
directions ; and this country, in particular, was 


never hall so exsy of access as in the passing sea- 


y «4 
4 


son. Thanks tosteam, and the increasing number 
of the ch one may not only 
enter the kingdom, but traverse its most famed 
localities at half the expense of time 
which were formerly required.—To pu 
tematically, I may premise that, oste: 
leading objects bring tourists 
again, may be divided into three classes. 

first, There are the admirers of Hichland 
scenery, combined, perhaps, with a little sport- 
ing and fishing for the gentlemen, 
ing for the ladies. 
much loss, lay county to the 
south of Stirling and Perthshires ; and, if they 
are travelling by steam, land at once at Glas. 
gow on the west; or at Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, or Inverness on the eastern coast. 
These towns are all so many keys to the lakes 
and mountains of the western, northern, or cen- 
tral Highlands. The object of another and 
larger class is still scenery, but connected with 
the traditions, the poetry, iehans y, and literature 
of the oe has my c 
Lindsay ; and these pilgrims may y, with advan- 
tage, enter this ancient kingdom by Carlisle or 
Alnwick, or steam itto Berwieck-upon-17 weed, and 
course against that river 


culating population, 


and money 

ceed syse 
isib.y, three 
tv Scotland ; who, 


and sketch- 
This class may, without 


every 


aslue 


usin and Mis 


into the Border-land. 


Another class unites to these o} iects un examine 
ation of the manufacturing and agricultural 


industry, and the meral and physical condition 


of w country which the surrounding nations 
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jeer merrily and in jest, but praise soberly and 
in earnest—the inhabitants of which, up to the 
passing of the Reform Bill and the achievemen; 
of political rights, enjoyed, by prescriptive right 
the reputation of being the most religious, the 
most moral, and the most intellivent people in 
the world. In this judgment every travyeijer 
acquiesced, until the late political strugvles dis. 
covered the Scots to be a much less tractable or 
servile people than they had been imagined, from, 
their ancient docility and devotion to chieftains 
end Jairds, and enthusiasm for dynasties ; and 
produced grave doubts whether this “ most in. 
telligent and moral people” had not been calm); 
biding their time, and were in fact as dogved ». 
their English fellow-subjects, and not much Jess 
violent than their turbulent Irish neighbours, jy 
their determination to assert their civil rig} 
The converse of the adage, ‘‘ Give a dog an jl] 
name and hang him,” has hitherto held of Scot. 
land. ‘The people of this country have amelio. 
rated in character upon the credit of their good 
national reputation; while the poor Irish, like 
the maligned dog, have proved the truth of the 
saying. But this is a detour.—i need not advert 
to the largest class of travellers, those who have 
no fixed object. 

The approach to Scotland must, of course, be 
determined by the particular views and circum- 
stunces of individuals ; hut the majority of tra- 
veliers for pleasure, health, or amusement come 
it once to the metropolis: and, where there is 
freedom of choice, this stmking at the heart of 


yy} 


the land possesses many advantages. Edinburgh, 





i 
now so easily reached from j madon, Hiull, and 
Newcastle, is in itself, with 
great interest and curiosity ; and ts, 


‘the increased facilities placed 


its environs, an ob- 
ject of very 
f travelling, 


leaply within from one to two days’ jeurney ot 


the finest scenery of Perth, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
and Arevle shires ’ comprehending the ‘Proesachs 

Loch Lomond, the An gyleshire sea-loclis, wai 
meny fine mountain groups ; while the : Pp roach 


to ail of these scenes lies through the » Low- 
h abound the most in Lene 
! and antiquarian interest. 
Glasgow, with nearly 


tand districts whic 
beauty,and in historic 
Dundee, Perth, 
all the lace towns, 


cities of southern Scot! 


Stirling : 
and most of the « ithedral 
nd, are ine luded in this 
lil vyene ral, ve reac hed : ind 
sumined in one day’s journey frei Edinburgh ; 

rile not a few, as Linlithoow, sb: kirk, and St 


\ndrews. are brougut within a morning's sail or 


range, and may now, 


drive, by recular coaches, swilt canal-boats, and 
steam-vessels. 

If the traveller has entered Scotland by the 
mee radtts e. western road—he will, betere 
reaching Edinburgh, have seen many of the more 
re amas le scenes and objects inthe Borde r-land. 


ii le approaches the metropolis by steam, and 


wishes to visit the classic banke of the Tweed, 
Teviotdale, the valleys of Etiri inc. Yarrow, 
vith Melrose, Dryburgh, and Aboot ord, be 
<t proceed southward, ch he may ' hy with 


udalanh power of varying ae route both ip 


coing and returning. 
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Qur first class—the mere lo ers of sce ry, the 
hunters after the grand and the yvast—will, how- 
7 ever, receive little gratification in a Border 

tour, and the admirers of the sublime will meet 
| with disappointment, unless, penetrating the val- 
iy of Yarrow, they ascend to the wild and al- 
le inaccessible eontral regions about Lech 
: ckene. This, after ail, is but a singlo Joature, to 
- taken by a traveller amidst boundless nov elty, 

< secondary to many other places, if explored 


. + all. Our stations or keys, the tirst grand 
1 sorting posts, are, as we have said, Edinburgh, 
"4 srow, Aberdeen, and Inverness. Dr, lee, 
(we have mentioned, though opel to Lon- 

) n by steam, and @as ly commanding the cen- 
trad Highlands on the east side, is certainly sub- 

ry to Edinburgh. of which 4 Is. moreover, 

t present ¥v ithin SIX hours sitil, at the Cassy 

il ost of three or four shillings, laving, by the way, 


~ ader immediate inspeetion the better part of 


io e shores of the * Kingdom of Fife.’ with their 
d y towns and villages, wend the city and bay of 
ee André Ws. I should ior this recson recommend 
ie e metropolis at once to all who for the first 
rt nes pproach Scotland on the eest coust: and 
2 ore T assume Edinburgh as my first sta- 
To every starting or central point, there 
ne re several subsidiary ones for those tourists 
\- ho have the enviable power of letstrcly exam- 
A ny and enjeving the beautics of Scotland. 
sidiarv to Edinburgh, I would hold Stirli 
is Perth, and perhans, ine very J irely tour, 
UI LA ‘ a lana rs and I ars; an 1 to ¢ 
h, ith a \Telrose or Tonericithen, leach of 
ul se spots are the centres of small eircl: 
Is Cycle on epic orb on Gi me 
a0 | rm our cry 1 metropodtan Vs of: | 
wt fh ¢ ‘OmimMahiis, With easv Pr e@, Mule 
i, ~ Ces WV hi are memorable ij) the | 
*» tt tists of the country. 
. ve reitielal or titled per 
ser ¢ it | id the ¢ o, tk 
ill Sif t t has |; cut s round 
pe sed lis tiension, or manag his young piant 
st. ons and arden ‘ is, io assume, ctl oly: CL: 4 
iy subordinate interest to travellers, un 
ben is one illustrated and hallowed by old 
s Aenhe in r ollectic ns: or where- sill e 
nd the seats of the Dukes of Athole, Arg) 
Ny na Sif erland, or the Marquis of Bi mialbane, 
st la few more Hiehland proprictors—some of 
a ‘st nutural features of the country ire 
ne ved within their wide pleasure domains, No 
"1 


‘eome hither from KEneland to visi 


isand gardens, or what is named park 
Ure Ihe r ‘ thoucl, al few of the dilapidated Cu thes 


relnnants of ancient oak and pine iorests, 


Ferre exceptions, and well worthy of notice. 
nd lhe 7 


ed, ‘otlanad, are, the mountain ranges and FPOUpS ; 
Dal © fTeat estuaries; the Passes; and the lake 
ne ery, in Which may be included those sinuous 
Loa is of the sea, looking like inland lakes, and 


1} f , 
‘locked harrow bays, which indent so 


‘ . 4 
+ 


. ’ . —. 
LCril Co ist. } 4 ril ti ne ‘ +}, 














rand and peculiar natural features of 
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TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1856. Heo 


’ 
Loch Ry in and pre i*t eding north. rad to Loch 
\ssynt, how mueh of the romantic, the wild 
and grand, is included in this one feature! 

But the Archipel: vo of the Hebrides and the 
Orkney s, and the wild, Ossianic central wastes, 
revious of sterility, desolation, and gloomy 
grandeur—are, after all. the most marked and 
distinetive iT tures of Scottish scenery. Those 


trav elle rs over whose imaginations the Vast and 


t lonely, the rngged and the stern, the elemen- 
t or eh otic revions of the beetling cliff, the 


dark tarn, and the wide blasted heath, hold a 
secret, inexplicable power, may at once proceed 
es far nerth as the Aberdeen or Inverness 
stealer WV i!] waft them—lea\ nye behind almost 
al) that t) vy have ever heard sung or celebrated 
iT) mictur ue scenery of the Scottish straths, 
oldly into the 

or the « itral deserts, where, since the 
Deluge, the Spirit of the Wild, wrapt in clouds 
ond mist, has brooded over the dreary solitudes 


e 
’ ‘ , 
; -, + >» , 
Or tne INterioy Crrampians 


5 W | ch hurse the rill sof infant Dee,” 


terile wastes of western Ross, Suther- 
lend, and Caithness. Maceulloch, and Sir 
Li imipliry Davy in his Salmonia, are the only 


travellers who have riven anv indication of the 


, ye » 
sublime character of those vast and rugged wil- 
Lame : com’ ’ ‘ -c 
we? s<@eS : th i the sxetecnes ol the 1; tter, if 
tos . Lal . , L. os | 
free and beld, ere wenercuily abrupt and inciden- 
J 7 | 
i. swaveed by lis leading theme. 
! + . ‘ . y . ° . { 1, —) 
5 Lau mreiel inv port nil ¢ this Yrriadye 
es 3 
4 } ‘ ¢} 
: ery to f{ “i bi aiready J ead the 
i j tat } ria ¢ CPacKlnhg, 
| ' J } 
@ on S * eos i | t I (edheh i! 
qt] i i ti [liis 
(iad T 'y s) { nye 
i (orl, 
{ Qt ">, i ‘ tre wv of 
‘ ? i) ‘\ ) . 7 ! 
~~ 7 ar ~ ‘ ? il to 
- ! 
J t baitth terse reute 
ti ) i ‘) ‘ sSilii ri he it id bey 
} . 
( sii ‘ es, \ bled | idi attern rds 


cate. ii:ere is not. however, one tourist in 


ten thousand. who, never having visited Scot- 


‘ ’ } °F 
il iy rore., ' 1! l aor ¢ iit te lect tiiis vind 
} : ‘ ) 
aud ren e dine: noris there in reality one ina 
thousand whose nert rn limit vetreachesbeyond 


Inverness: while the multitude, the herd, still 
rus’) onward to the Lr he, Loch Lomond, and 
perhaps Statta and leona. Without leisure for 
cll, they are cert 1 ly in the right. To uccolile- 
plish their purpose with the greatest ease and 
economy of money and time, Keimburgh is un- 
doubtedly the best starting place. Glasgow— 
which, if the tourist comes trom the eastern side 
of the island, must tirst be travelled to, a distance 
from Edinburgh of above forty miles, and above 
fifty by the Forth and Clyde Canal—can only be 
said especially to command the beautiful scenery 
of the Argyle salt-water lochs, the shores of 
Cowal and Lorn, the peninsula of Cantyre, and the 
magnificent estuary of the Clyde. The admirers 
of Alpine scenery will theretore approach Loch 
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416 TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1836, 


Lomond, the Trosachs, and Grampians, in their 
finest groups and attitudes, with far greater 
effect from Edinburgh ; cither by the steamers 
plying daily, and generally twice a-day, up the 
Firth of Forth, from Trinity, near Edinburgh, 
to Stirling ; by the stage coach to that town; or 
by the swift boats on the}Forth and Clyde Canal, 
as far as Falkirk, whence a vehicle is easily 
found to proceed the remaining fourteen miles 
tu Stirling. G. W. 





DETOURS FROM EDINBURGH, 

Stirling, May —, 1506. 

You will wonder to find us no farther ad 
ranced. But my mother has had a trifling cold, 
and we have found many delightful things to 
detain us. In the meanwhile, our youny men 
have employed their time fully. IT am only 
sorry that it is not fancied decorous that t should 
run wild too; for they have done nothing, 
either in the way of walking, riding, or bocting, 
which IT could not have accomplished along with 
them in their excursions round Edinburgh. 
Their first detour was of three days; by coach 
to ©“ Fair Melrose ;” thence on foot to Old 
Melrose and Dryburgh, and the wizard district 
of Thomas the Rhymer; then to the far-seeing 
top of the Eildon Hills, and next to Abbotsford, at 
their base, low-lying, but yet overhanging the 
Tweed ; thence to Selkirk—all in one day! The 
next, in which they hired a gig, was devoted to 
a detour, provincially called going “ Up Ettrick 
anddown Yarrow '—thatis, theyascended the one 
pastoral valley, and, crossing over from about the 
old hold of Tushielaw, came upou the other, near 
St Mary's Loch and the chapel of St Mary, 
where only a lonely burying ground remains 
to point the hallowed spot. Here they saw the 
cottage and sequestered farm, so long the abode 
of the Kttrick Shepherd, which lies near the 
east end of the lake. Farther down, are the 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow, Newark Tower, 7/aigiug 
Shaw, the seat of the Outlaw Murray, cid other 
interesting objects in this most poetical vailey. 
The public accommodation is here so indifferent, 
that our young men, who had meditated a night 
at Darrow Ford, dismissed their Selkirk vehicle 


and, far in the afternoon, struek across 2 hich 
mountainous ridge, named Winehimoor, which 
divides Yarrow trom ‘Tweeddaele. iy bro- 


ther, who is not much under the iniiucuce of 


those associations which render Ettrichk Banks 
and the Stream of Yarrow classic ground, was 
more charmed by the groups of conglomerated 
and serrated mountain tops, which Iay under 
their view in crossing this Alpine track, and 
with the descent, at the sweet gluamin liour, Lipoi 
Tweeddale, the woods of Traquair, end the pas- 
toral slopes of Innerleithen, than by the tamer 
and less rich scenery of those far-famed valleys. 
Both spoke with rapture of their walk of six 
miles by Tweedside, throuch 4 richly-wooded 
valley, hemmed in by high green hills, from 
Innerleithen to Peebles. The former place is a 
Spa, lying on the Leithen, at the foot of pasto- 
ral hills, which has grown inty sume consequence 





of late as a summer haunt, and its vicinity to the 
Tweed and the woods of Traquair, with th» 
neighbourhood of Yarrow, and other smaller glens, 
loss tamed but not less beautiful, and acoach every 
day tu the season to and from Edinburgh, render 
this a desirable one. By one of those coaches 
our youths came on the length of the village oF 
Pennyeuik, near which is the seat of Sir Geor, 
Clerk, the present member of Parliament for Mig. 
Lothion., Dut, as they have made a covenay: 
not to enter kept grounds, they walked to the 
old ivied bridse of Auchindinny, and then e held 
down the Esk, by bank and brae, through Copse 
and dingle ; passing, in this enviable ramb|;. 
through © Auchindinny’s hazel groves;” “haunt. 

ed Woodhouselee 2” Roslin; Hawthornden—- 
“Where Jonson sate in Diuagimond’s classic shad a 
Lasswade, the Richmond of Edinburgh; anc 
thence to Newhettle. There they seized one of the 
frequent opportunities ofthe railroad vehicles, and 
returnodto town, at the cost of six pence! —charm. 
ing us ladies with all that they had seen of the 
Rivmer’s, and the Wizard's, and the moss. 
troopers’ land; and my father, with the very rea- 
sonable rate at which so much rational, healthful. 
enduring pleasure, had been purchased. Your 
suide books will partly acquaint you with how much 
that was; but they will not tell you to look down 
from the braes of St Boswell’s Green—a place 
famous in the Border fairs—upon the impara- 
dised Dryburgi, the resting-place of Scott ; nor 
open to you the panorama of the jagyed moun- 
tuin tops, airy Alpine outiines, and glades, and 
vistas, commanded in crossing Minchmoor. We 
were at onee umused and (sone of us) disap- 
our tourists 


1 
} 


VvVah anecuote Wii t; 


refuted. Are the shepherds of these valleys 4 
less poctiecd race thin we in England choose to 


feaney those imacinative people, who, tor ages, 


orally preserved the rich inheritance of Border 
Miastre Isy thy | leg nd * OF is if th: Ge over allthe 
world, ‘a prophet ix iot without honour, save 
il hi 5s OWN Count ry - TI ley overt OOn ali old 
shepherd travelling over Minchmoor, with when 
George, who, like « sensible lad, never loses any 
opportunity of conversing with the country 
people, joined company. ‘They found him shrewd 
and communicative: very intelligent about shieep- 
farming end trout-fshing ; and as inqnisitive & 
a Yankee. My cousin, as they rested by an ac 
ecustomed place for wavfarers—a fine springon tle 
tuble-land of the mountain, named the Cheese 
Well—ledthe conversation to Hogg and his poeuy: 
The honest man seemed really to pity, and 
partly to despise, the insatuation which leads $0 
many strange, well-dressed people to admire 4 


PAVMNL Vit ¢ : Jo-weel : mel his verse. 


* But, man,” he said, at last, and in some ¢* 
. °,?9 ” 
citement—* But, man, it’s a’ leys!" . + > 


. . From Edinburgh, our youths, in one day, 
went to St Andrews, examined that most inter- 
estin locality in Scottish annals, and returhes 
on the same night. ‘Tourists, bound for * 
Andrews, are dropt by the Dundee morning 
steamer at one of the coast towns of Fiulem 


either the renowned © Maggy Lauder s toul or 





<0) 
Al 


by 
in| 
act 


















come one near it—conveyed ih ta & 
Andrews, where they may three 
hours, and be brought back in time to be taken up 
by the retu ning evening steamer. ‘T) 
in hed to the distance, iseven morecheaply 


act! omplished than that to the Border countr y. 


by 


remain for 


is ae for, 


But IT must proceed with our main journey. 
On a charming morning, we left Edinburgh 
aunt 2 
hy tlie canal boat—the rest 


» my 
are of the 
of the pa 


’ 
pouts—aule 


nd myself, under the e Major, 
i the 
wthough 
like a feather— 


Edinburg! 


rtv il 
! 
‘ 


verry rad 
ii ar 


nstructed of 


Those pretty hieht 
they float 
hours 


iron, 


set off every two from for 


Glasgow, and also, at corresponding hours, from 
the latter to the former city. They 


long—but dra q is a ¢ lumsy 9 h 


are dragged 
eavy word—they 
skim along the surface of what seems rather a 
gentle river than a slug at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, towed by three blood horses, 
rode by smart little hoy-grooms, and with the 
most delicious motion—the nearest approach to 
actual flying which, IT presume, is attainable by 
hun My kind aunt bids me note that there 

as in everything mortal, lloy. 
The noble and gallant brutes do often seem 
heated and strained after their short but trying 
burst of four, or at most five miles; and forthis, 
among other weighty the humane, 
well as the /earned and the speculative, hope that 
railroads will soon supersede canals 
expeditiou is desirable. J 


enanal, 


gagish 


nans., 


is here, painful 


‘ 
ads 


reasons, 


wherever 


regret this extremely ; ; 


for—“eruelty to animals” apart—no imaginable 
mode of progression, until we shall get wings 


ike doves or 


like Peter Wilkins’ 


can 


fiving men 


and be equal to this luxurious 


y: 


dimming along, as it were unconscieus!y—tlius 
Add to this novel charin 
rave Hing, that the route lies through J7i/ and 
West Lothian ; through that glorious mountain 

nd firth-skirted ch: ampaign stretching | 
Kdinburgh and Linlithgow, on to the rich expanse 
of the Curse of at the 
same time, the noble sweep of the estuary of the 
Forth, with the cluster- 
| its northern shores, 
nd the back ground of the green Ochils, with 
the mayniticent Grampian range, Ben Voirlich, 
ud Ben Ledi towering in the distance, streteh- 
Mg iarte the north and west, and terminating 
n ‘the lofty Ben Lomond.” Andif the view of 
Edinburgh from the 


hot 


women, 


il] iby motion. in 


eTW 


eeh 
Falkirk ; commanding, 
miles broad, 


still some 


ng towns and villages ql 


sea be grend and imposing, 

; less fine is it to look back upon the proud 
“ty and its romantic — 
points inthe first few miles, 
Hew and — aspect, as we threaded 
mazy. river-like canal. 

Qf re sianies charming objects which our early 
‘oyage unfolded, I believe that by which I was 
Most interested Niddry Castle, a desolate, 
‘mallish square building, once a hold of the 
‘e to which poor Queen Mary fled 

‘aping from Loch Leven. 


a approach to the ancient town of Linlith 
SOW from the The pal: en. 


from the many 


‘h presenti 


th 


Is 


tons, 


upon 


Canalis enchanting. 


‘¢ church, the loch, the ancient town, strong ly 
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A417 


charactered of eld, came gradually into view. 
We leftthe canal-boat here, to meet the carriage- 
party, and spent some delightful hours in exa- 
mining 
* Linlithgow fair beyond compare,’ 

before proceeding in the next boat to Falkirk. 
The palace of Linlithgow still shews what has 
been its former extent and magnificence. It is 
closely neighhboured hy a capacious old church 
—a massive, if not a highly ornamented edifice, 
which, we were amused to hear, the (unreformed) 
vistrates white-washed, to prevent it from 
taking the cholera. Here Mary Queen of Scots 
was born—we paused in the chamber; and here 
was got up the ghostly pageant which warned her 
progenitor from the fatal field of Flodden. 
Here also w vent Murray shot from a 


ne 


as the Re: 
window 


in the principal street ; and there are 
many mere lions in this ancient and unchanged 
borough, which was indeed a famous locality in 
the royal annals of Seotland, and which will 
live for ever in the poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott. The view from the high balconies of the 


and beautitul.—Some of the 
proudest antiquities of the kingdom belong to 
Falkirk, which stands, as it were, 

contre of battletields, in which kingdoms 
during centuries, been lost and won—the 
Waterloo ground, or rather the Netherlands of 
Scotland. ‘Tourists for the go 
hy the cane), and pro- 
ceed by couch, or any way they choose, through 
the and Pietish Camelon, the Torwood— 
a remnant of the ancient Caledonian Forest, a 
hiding-place of Wallace, and not less famous in 
the the Bannockburn 
lies in the way to Stirling, and every mile of 


+} 


this distance is storied and re plete with ennobling 


Is wide 


palace 


our next stage, 
+] 


) 
, ira 


i 
have, 
‘Trosachs, who 
leave it near this town, 


iD 
haoman 


annals of (Covenanters. 


national recollections. Save tor a weneral vehe- 


ment protest, our utilitarian papa would have 
turned aside = examine the gigantic founderies 
‘an this ¢ 
very Carron of the Ossianie heroes, or 0 
horne’s forgotten ballad: I not 


rt) xchanged for such old gear are the modern 


of Carron. irron river be indeed the 
Lang- 
must say how 
accommodations of cast-iron kitchen ranges, pots, 
tea-kettles, and smoothing-irons—yea, even the 
boiler, cylinder, and all the other apparatus of 
the steam-engine—lest Mr Ward make a big blot 
in the journal-book, to erase the traces of his 
daughter's folly. Are however, but too 
apt to glorify ourselves in our own pigmy per- 
how much nature has 
done for us? Come with me to the Castle Hill of 
Stirling—look over the broad fertile strath of 
Forth, through which we have passed, and the 
fuir realms of Menteith, with its girdling moun- 
tains, opening wide before us; and let us sit 
down the Ladies Hill overlooking the 
ancient tournament ground, and, conjuring up 
before us the days of forgotten chivalry, fairly 


we not, 


formances, and to forget 


an 


weigh what we have gained in the homely 
comforts and security against what we have 


lost in the grace and spirit of life. . . . . . 
l have been recalled to the question before the 


house, by my father, who most provokingly re- 
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—? ce Dds 
marked that, in the brilliant age of which f am 

enamoured, there was very small chance 
indeed, of —* F ondot! l march int or hi is Gear 
little da chanting r 


country, save ine manner whi 


chter ever seeing this) en 
ich might not nave 
been very agreeable to either of them, Seme- 
thins in that. 
‘ ? 5 te $ yee 77 ' » ( It ! Hill ct i 
i need 1 te yrey trom tlit cLateon ii aha 


the high northern battery of the Cuastie of 
Kidin! ror tei nest in the wi 

caine to Stirling. Hut tuis t 
. cm ee = ,+ | rT eral \¢ 
evermore re palit LilV Situs Cd, COMMIS, Wil 
closer and mere diversined landscapes, mies 


yreater variety ; and a prodigality of wood, elif, 
and water. It is, above all, forty miles nearer 
the dsr; "iy bors, ama indeed ut the Vi ry thr shold 
of those mountains. The vales of Menteith and 
and of the river Forth may be termed their mez 
nificent eeatibule. 

The Castle here is 2lso a palace. 


+ 


There is 2 
Parliament-house within the wells of the warri- 
; but what my father conceives the beauty 
of the whole is, that the entire esplanade, com- 
manding an intinity of antiquarian memorials 
and enchanting views, may be run over in on 
hour or two; and that the citizens of Edinburg 

and of all the intermediate places, may enjoy é 
stil towards them, of fifty miles, through the 


charming scenery of the Firth of Forth, at the 


SON 


easy rate of a half-erown 3 anda good slice of 


Jiighland mutton end fresh salmon, at the end 


of their vovawe, washed over with a glass of 


Scoteh ale, for not much more money. * No 
such things in the days of Snowden and the 
PRonnd Table, of tournaments ane chivalry, 
Jittle Lucy,” says the saucy gentloman.  “ 
are the fruits of the times of sfeane and tr 
enterprising «3 izens. 

We rested here yesterday, and Aunt) Mary 
and myself meade a long ramble by the Ballen- 


siech gate, and about the town, which is full of 


interesting objects, and possesses the most de- 
lightful terraced walks imavzinah!] 
Bridge of Allan, a small watering-place, three 
miles beyond Stirling, 
“On the banks of Allan Water,” 
isadelicghtful summer-week retreat. and attracts 


Many visiters from Edinburgh and Glasvcow. 


Omnibuses (fare, sixpence!) are continually ply- 


Ing to that nlace from the town, which is con- 
stantly traversed by eoaches going from Glascow 


to Perth, ( riett, XC. cither an the north side of 


the Ochils, through Dumblane and the Sherit?- 
moor, or up the lovely Vale of Devon, along tire 
south base of those soft and green, but stupenden 

hills, by D Yetts of Mr , 


Qur young men have taken advantage of the 


— 


ckart, and Kinross, 


latter coach, to Visit the seenerv and falls ol 


: : 
Burns's 
6 Cle eWindi 4 Devon.” 


They are to rejoin us at Callander, by another 


route. So now— 


* Adieu, fair Snowd . With thy toweris high— 
yr } ' i : . . 8 am 
Phy chapel royal, park. and Table Round! 

Mav. June. and JJ y. @ | | wed] 4] 


Were lane : mtol tiie | te nd. 
Whilk doth again thy: val is bound.” 
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So sings the Lord Lyon of Scotland, Sir Day, 


Lindsay of the Mount—(one of my maternal - 
costors, l si 0 ssc familiar and beloved «j) 

Lyndsay” oi t l the yout uful com 
}) nionof Suns sV.,the King of the ¢ OMMons” 
yell to Stirling.’ I could j In th, 
I Jett this charming tow 
with regret, and long looked fondly ‘kK up 


1@ pol sul: ee, ana 


in tiuis ‘Fare 
chorus, for in truth 


it, round the wooded height of picturesque Cra 
orth, and through the amplitude of thy 


of Blair Drutamond. 
Callander, May —, 1936 
No appear tice of « PO youths, and her >We 
Upon the threshold of the Z'rosacis. How t 
talizing! Atter all that we had seen from ¢ 
Castle Hill of Stirlins—the centre surely of 3 


erandest panorama in Scotland—f may f rly 
myself rather dissnaniai “ld with our drive hituer 
The best road for earriages—that on the v est of 
theriver Forth—is unfortunately not the tinest fo 
views. It lies, for miles, through low but rich] 
wooded crounds: while the older road, ly Bris % 
of Allan, Lecropt, and Doune, is, they tell me 
much more commanding. My aunt speaks wit! 
rapture, though upon the recollection of mais 
vears, of the glorious outburst which breaks upo 
the traveller deseending * Keir and Leeropt 
on the way from the Highlands to oer Poe) 
the noble and ‘astle Hill, 
ifin the middle of the seene—tie wooded 
nence of Craigforth and the Abbe ey Craig, as it 
were, flanking it ike giant towers ; and the ric 
exp inse of the Carse. the Links of Fort), 


picturesque & Sing @ 
: 


the distant hill ser on oll sides. 7 
’ ¥ == : ‘ 4 4 ™ ] Py all 
our lower western route, through the 
* 731 . } ’ ! = } _ 
Of pia Vrummond and ‘the well-woou 
of the Teith, gave little of this, Benledi re- 


uson. We raised, in artist phrase 
Castle in the rear, 


and beckoned 
other Alps, passed Portree 
and saw the seat of a pseudo-chief of a nameies 
clan, with Cambus-Wallace, Cambus-Aore, a! 
much of the track through which wes spe 

the fiery cross, to muster the clansmen ot Ro- 
derick Dhue. The Lady of the Lake, t ough it 
sometimes, as in other writings of the same 
euthor, strains a facet, or outroces costume, te 
pay a passing compliment, is far the best gut 

e have found to this district. 


The distance from Stirling to Callander is 


sixteen miles: and a staze coach leaves that 
place for Stirling every morning, and retur! 
every afternoon. Vhis is both ae heap and ex- 
peditious mode of getting from E dinburgh, 
one day, by steam and stage, to the verge of the 
Trosac che Iam nin —— tod in Callan- 
cer, ! had foolishly imagined i it some most aad 
turesqie Swiss or Alpine village ‘aie of what 
it is—tume rows of snug slated cottages, situated 
Belind, are high bius 

the wild copse and rocks intermingle 

ben Led, q 4 The Hill of rod.’ 2) though we ne 
or on this 


In an enchanting locality. 


aly ost ft ue) iis base, does not here, 
nest and stateliest form; andwe 


se irs nand th 
must lesve the viliawe behind, to command the 
fthe Teith. The 


rich breadening chaimpaign of 
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stroams which flow from Loch Lubnaig, and 
Loch Vennacher, form the Teith. But Loch Lub- 
naig first discharges its waters, in a succession of 
rapids, through the Pass of Leny. That superb 
entrance to the Highlands is narrow and steep, 
ynd its cuardian eminences are lavishly wooded. 
Svening.—Our first visit to Leni, or Leny, 
was made foot, and immediately after 
arrival at Callander. After my father had mel- 
lowed under an excellent dinner—jor there is 


nd very large tnn—I1 prevailed 


I 


on our 


ire a capital 


ith him to take a drive towards the aforesaid 
bech Lubmaig, which hes on the direct road to 
} Karn Head, the stage next to Callander, 
mpm tne rreat road up into the Highlands. We, 
gf course, Once more threaded the Pass, with the 


randeur of which IT was more impressed than 


even upon my first visit. It was now twilight : 
volumes of licht mist were 
sides of Benledi ; the wind was up among the 
woods of Leni, and the roar of its continuous 
cascades sounded, in the deepening gloom, ten- 


And why do not people say 


rolling along the 


fold more awful. 
more of Loch Lubnaig ? Beeause, as I presume, 
it lies frankly open by the highway side, where 
wi the world may behold it, without much toil 
or trouble. But, then, it nestles darkly under 
the huge wing of Ben Ledi, bordered hy hills both 

gh and steep, falling sheer on its waters. 
There is a fashion even in lakes, or more would 
he heard of this sheet of water, which, on its 
own senle—and it is tive miles in extent—com- 
hines covery feature which we desire in dark lake 
scent ry. 

I must not forget my literary sites. THlere, hy 
the side of Lubnaig, is Ardullary, a house built, 
tor @ Highland retreat, by Bruce the Abys- 
sinian traveller, in which, it is said, he finished 

My cousin told us that, 
of the Leven, from Dum- 


} ! on eee 
iis { UmMnated Worn. 


) } ae i ene 
Ppussing up thie vailey 


- 4 } j 2 | i } 
mto the end ( BOCIL LOMOona 
l, cf 
NUnTAPLY 


a country 
pointed out to him the very win 
achomber, ian old embowered residence 
the Smoltetts, near the river side, in which the 
name, as I him, had 

rittem his exquisite Ode to Leven Water, and 
Roderick Random. Of course, this last, I fear, 
cannot be true: but one likes to hear of such 
traditions existing among the people. 
and, lo !———I had left the carriage, 
‘ora few counted minutes, to see whether it were 


er of that may call 


COUSIN 


ssibie to find anything like water lilies, or the 


smabsonee of water lilies, in Loch Lubnaig, and 


to ltxuriate among the low hazel copses which, 
t this p oso richly fringe the margin of the 
wesWhen a cabble of tongues suddenly arose. 
ls se papa theught Rob Roy and a party of 
. es were upon us; for he h istened to me. 
“a sour stout pedestrian youths, with some 
High] nd lads they had picked ups knapsacked, 


Properly equipped, but somewhat tired and 
Merv, though Frank wonld not own the for- 
‘Hero lan journey performed on foot from Com- 


Upon KE irn-side, 
y¥® istory of their long detour has again pro- 


“sed my spleen, Papa was so glad to see them 


Speak ot 


SCO, LANTD IN 











biilids O( MMEK (i LoOoo. Lis) 
unexpectedly that he forgot to scold, and we 
hastened home to Callander to supper. George 


will give you the particulars. L. W. 





A DETOUR FROM STIRLING TO CALLANDER. 

The Vale of the Devon possesses a character 
unique in Scottish scenery. It has been called 
the Fempe of Seotland; but the compliment is 
certainly paid to Greece at the expense of Cale- 
We left Stirling upon the top of the 
eoach going to Kinross. The country, on our 
nivht, rich and level, is bounded by the Forth, now 
untwining its silver links and spreading into a 


‘ : 
qonia. 


noble estuary 5 while the Ochils rise on the left, 
in magnificent wooded glades and warm sunward 
slopes, Consisting of intermingling copse, corn- 
and swelling into green pas- 
toral hills, whieh. in England or Ireland, would 


helds, and meadows : 


he reckoned stupendous mountains. Dunmart and 
Ben Cleuch, the most westerly of the range, tower 
above their fellows ; the latter in that shooting 
conical or spiral form, which gives an indepen- 
dent and distinctive as well as lofty character 
to the individual members of an Alpine erouy. 
Along this valley, there is a succession of sweet 
Villayes, each the eapital of a small parish. We 
were not tempted by what we knew of Blair- 
Logie, nor yet by what we saw of Alva and Tilli- 
coultry ; but, at the next station, Dollar, we lett 
the coach and ascended to Castle Campbell. 
Consult your guide books, but not one of them 
vives any adequate notion of this romantic and 
singular place. 

l wish, by the way, that somebody would write 
an account of the rapidity with which landed pro- 
perty has changed owners in Scotland within the 
last thirty or forty years, or since rents rose. 
This place, a burgh of barony, the ** Lordship of 
Campoell,” was, for centuries, the Lowland resi- 
dence of the great clan family of Argyle. 
the death of the late Duke, about thirty years 


since, the estate of ( ampbell was sold, together 


Upon 


with many other unentailed portions and pendi- 
cles ot the far-scattered Argyle estates, for the 
lauduble purpose 
the 


of paying, as far as possible, 

present Duke. Kadlin- 
burgh attorney, or W.S., became lord of the 
barony of ¢ ampbell; while another of that ilk 
vained the high-sounding title of Stuffa, which, 
with Ilona and much of the Island of Mull, be- 
lomeed, * 


debts of the (ine 


by one means or tother,” to the lucky 
House of Argyle. But the new game of Change 
Seals, Stream ts coming, will work farther altera- 
tion, The W.S.'s are already giving way to 
another dynasty. One interesting feature of 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides represents that rapid tran- 
sition of property from the old provincial gentry 
into the hands of the new race contractors, 
distillers and gin spin- 
attorneys, have 
spawned in thousands by the War, and by our 


ot 
stock-jobbers, bankers, 
ners, nal obs, and who been 
system of taxation and colonization. 

We gave the whole of this day to Castle Camp- 
hell, the Falls of Devon, (named the Caldron 
Linn and Rumbling Brig.) and slept at the Crook 


of Devon, where the spoils of Frank's angle made 
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no mean addition to our supper. The Devon is 
the first really limpid stream into which he ever 
threw a line. 

Instead of the usual route, we advise pedes- 
trians, like ourselves, to strike off the high road 
soon after, in coming from Dollar, they get above 
Vicar’s Bridge, andtothread a loaning or path— 
i.e. acountry road—totheright, leading to Cowden 
and Muckart Mill, and from thence by the B/air 
Hill tothe Caldron Linn. This is a short cnt 
which keeps near the river, by a far more roman. 
tic line than the turnpike road. Our trout was 
chiefly taken in the Devon, and just under the 
mill abo c mentioned, The banks are here either 
cliffy or steep, and well-wooded with natural 
copse and plantation. 

To-morrow’s dest cation formed a strong point 
of debate over our punch. One of us would 
traverse the “ Howe of Fife,” by Kinross, Falk- 
land, and Anuchtermuchty: the other would pro- 
ceed to Perth by the old high-lying read. still 
open toe pedestrians and horsemen, and eommend- 
ine acelebrated view of the Carse of Gowrie and 
Strathearn, with an expanse of beautiful scenery, 
combining the rieh, the lovely, and the magnifi- 
cent, unequalled T think in Scotland. This point 
of view is to other eommanding stations—such as 
Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh, or Dunmait-top near 
Stirling, or even the Hillof Moncrieff near Perth 
—what Loch Lomond is among the Inkes of Scot- 
land. We finally 
went up Glendevon (a ¢ 
strath we had 


eame to a compromise, and 
len of theOchils—not the 
traversed the day before) and 
Gleneagles; thence to Muthil, DrummondC astle, 
Crieff, and, finally, Comrie—fishing a little. A 
fresh debate 
as to whether we should not return by Muir of 
Orehill, ond hy 
this route follow vou to ( allander. The Ro- 
man Camp at Ardoch, Allan Water, 
cathedral city, and Doune Castle had powerful 
attractions ; but the glorious outburst of Strath- 
earn, which we took as it were o 


arose on this afternoon's journey, 
Ardoch and Dumblane, to Doune. 
the ancient 


n its broadside. 
ations it presented, deter- 
} 


mined our choice: and, late in the evening. we 


and the many captiv 
reached Comrie, alter a hard day's work—well 
rewarded, however, for we had hung up living 
pictures in Faney’s gallery, whieh will remain 
there until the fabric itself shall crumble. There 
were, first, the rather wild and lonely glens which 
brought us to Muthil, then the magnificent 
expanse of the Strath; Drummond 
gorgeous baronial seat; Lawers : and, 
Ochtertyre, “ where grows the sik.” 
Burns has made a classic locality 


Castle, a 
finally 
and which 
Those who stil] 
doubt whether timber will thrive in Scotland 
should have been with us on this day. I shall 
not bid them visit Dunkeld or Taymouth for 


e Is thi 
went to an exquisite 





s Port: ore the Low ality of an old fragmentary song, W hich I must have learned | in childhood, and wh 
“ar, resembling a good deal that ef ** Bonny Dundee >” 
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proofs. Were I the descriptive poet of this qd: 

trict, I should certainly invent the compound 
epithet of “ Well- timbered Earn.” The wood 
of all kinds and ages—pine, larch. oak, hops. 
chestnut, the favourites and wildings of Naty». 
and nurslings of fashion and cultivation— ig |, y. 
uriant and gorgeous. 

It is hard to tell whether one feels more ro. 
gret in leaving the wide Strath of Earn, with 4] 
of fertility and beauty which it holds in its J, p 
and the boundary range of the stately Grampians 
and the green Ochils, or of delight upon enter 
ing the sylvan narrows leading towards Lo 
Karn, with the lavish profusion of wood » 
water, cliff, eminence, and chasm, seattered «, 
picturesquely around them. We walked, Ix 
breakfast, to St Fillans, anciently Portmore*— 
aneat but ratherdressy village, ¢ harmin ely sitnat. 
ed, however, just where the Earn devolves from 
the parent lake. Passed Duneira, a conquest” 
of the late political Dundas, a mountain resi. 
dence which deserved a good master. How very 
conspicuous, by the way, is the bad taste of 
Scotland in its recent grateful monuments to 
the pseudo-illustrious! One to this last speci. 
men of that peculiar species of jobbing and cor. 
rupt statesmen, whose best principle of action 
was, © The knave is mine honest friend,” deforms 
the scenery of the head of Strathearn. The 
Scots would require “a dinging doun’” of the 
monuments even more urgently than they did 
of the cathedrals, ‘The last were capable of beinz 
purified and turned to goed uses—the other 
‘tall bullies” which in so many places “ lift the 
head to lie,’ are become a national reproach. 
The breadth and length of Scotland does not 
present one monument to Wannace ;¥ and there 
are, | cannot tell how many, to Henry Dundas. 

We held on our gladsome way after a pedes- 
trian’s breakfast, by the south side of Loch Earn, 
and passed Ardvoirlich, the residence of that 
family of Stewarts whose traditions are em- 
bodied inthe “ Legend of Montrose ;” and Fdin- 
ample, an old castle ef the Breadalbane Camp- 
bells. This route leads through a succession ¢f 
sweet sylvan landscapes, wooded promontories 
and haylets, (if I may be allowed to invent 4 
word,) with rugged and lofty mountains, coming 
often in view, and Ben Voirlich predominating 
as the guardian genius of the lake. Instead ot 
diverging to the inn at Loch-Earn Head, we took 

hasty peep of Loch Voil, and up the Braes of 
Baljuhidder, going by the Kirktown, In re- 
turning, we traversed Strathyre, and so he'd 
on by Imiriich, a hamlet which the Highlander: 
are pleased to call Ninereh, until we enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of meeting our friends from 
Callander in the gloamin cand upon the hanks 
hich 


*@ oe Portmore, thou shin’st where thou stands, 
And the mair I look to thee, the mair my heart warins ; 
But when | look from thee, my heart is aye sore, 
To think on the lily I left at Portmore.” 
+ Save the absurdity erected by the late Earl of Buchan, near Dryburgh, of which Sir Walter Scott humorous! ly 
expressed his opinion, by saying, that, when the revolution came, the first thing he would do, would be to get 4 field 


piece, and blow up Lord Buchau’s W allace monument. 
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of Loch Lubnaig. N.B.—Had we not stuffed 
our knapsacks well at St Fillans, we never 
could have accomplished so much, from being 
compelled to waste time in provisioning at the 
ian of Loch-Earn Head. At WKirktown of Bal- 
quhidder, we saw the grave of that. noble thief, 
«the brave Rob Roy.” The following anecdote 
| received from a lady in Edinburgh, to whom it 
was related by the spectatress of the scene, then 
a little girl attending the school of Balquhidder, 
which was immediately beside the church. 

The body of youns Rob Roy, or Rob Og, who 
was hung in 1753 for the abduction of Jean Kay, 
he heiress of Edinbelly, was brought home froin 
the gallows foot by a detachment of his kinsmen, 
for the rites of interment; and, still in his 
clothes, the hero of the times of ‘ wild justice” 
was laid in the chureh, until the funeral could 
take place. The school children naturally fol- 
lowed the bearers of the body, and the gathered 
relatives and assistants, into the church. Among 
the former was the bercared mother of the bandit, 
who, it is said, poor fellow, was, in the last law- 
less exploit which cost his life, merely the tool of 
his elder brothers ; any one of whom would have 
made no seruple to seize the heiress for himself, 
‘they had not been previously provided with 
wives. The high-hearted Tlighland mother, 
after calmly surveying the body of her son, 
threw herself beside it, and with a skein, cut 
away the gold lace from the waisteoat in which 
the unfortunate man, as a mark of distinction, 
had chesen to be hanged. J have never heard 
any tale of Highland spr/ziciig which gave me so 

uch disgust as this. 

Qn this minor tour, a brother of the angle 
might establish himself, greatly to his own satis- 
Dollar, the Yetts of Muckart, or the 


Devon. The Jetter is perhaps the 


} etion, at 
Crock of 
preferable station, /rom commanding morestreams 
and burns, A sportsman would find St. Pillans, 
andl that vicinity, no bad headquarters ; while 
from Crieff, as from a centre, the lover of scenery 
night diverge in many directions which vie with 
each other in captivation., Besides those [have 
traced, there are Glenturret, Monzie, and Glen- 
almond, a wild lone valley of remarkable cha- 
racter but of easy aecess; in which Fingal’s 


b 


grave is pointed out, as his hirth-place is in 
Cona or Glencoe.* Dupplin and Kinnoul, on the 
horth, and Invermay on the south side of this 
enchanting strath, may be as easily visited from 
Perth, or from the convenient station of the 
Watering place of Bridge of Earn. 

It is extremely probable that the ease and 
venience of steam travelling, the extreme 


* There is a peculiar charm in taking a Highland 2 


's broadside, and, after « njoving the first glorious burst 


‘tracing it up against its stream, river, or loch, in the usual manner, 
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beauty of the scenery, and the still greater at- 
tractions of their Alpine and dakeish environs 
may soon draw many English summer-travellers 
to such headquarters as the Bridge of Allan or 
Bridgeof Earn, both of which possess every aygree- 


able circumstance of beauty, comfort, cheapness, 
and salubrity, which can render a temporary resi- 
dence desirable and delightful. But, indeed, all 
the watering-places of Scotland are felicitonsly 
situated, in point of soft Low land or bold High- 
land scene ry; and those mentioned, besides the 
Pananich Wells 
peffer in’ Ross-shire, have now 

hotels, 
table or ordinary, for flying guests. 


in Aberdeenshire, and NStrath- 
rood a“ccommno- 
dation jsforslodgers, and with a public 
They are 
how easily accessible by steam ; with this farther 
wlyantage, that Strathpeffer, nearly six lun- 
dared miles, and Pananich five hundred, from 
London, may be as cheaply,? and about as ex- 
peditiously reached as Edinburgh or Glascow,. 
ean fancy no easier means of a traveller ex 
ploring the finest scenery of Scotland, and learn- 
ing something of the people, than by planting 
himself for a few days at those free-and-easy 
places of public resort. | Sea-bathing places, 
especially those upon the coast of Ayr, Ariyle 
and Dumbarton, afford like facilitic GW, 
May —, 1836. 
Qur headquarters is still Callander,  W, 
have an excellent inn, a delightful neighbour- 
hood, and are in no hurry. 
our drives, (and | these 
interpolated in the handwriting of Major Dal- 
rymple,| and suffer the multitude to rush past 
on foot, cart, 
harouchette, drosky, 


venus of gig. On 


We enjoy our Ww alk 


our dinners, ) words 


horseback, chariot, barouche, 


» } - 
buggy, and the entire 


through the gorge of ¢] 
Trosachs, they pour—up Loch Katrine by boat 
across the wild, high-lying valley of Gilenark let 
a distance of five miles—and down upen 
glorious expanse of Loch Lomond ; taking tie 
Loch, in my favourite way, upon its broadside, at 
Inversnaid Mill, and descending the lake by the 
| Kuphrosyne steamer, which regularly touches 
here in daily plying with pleasure-partios fro 
the eastern to the western extremity of Loch 
Qn returning, a coach takes them from 
the ferry of Balloch, where the lake narrows 
into the River Leven, to Dumbarton ; and thence 


Lomond. 


up the Clyde they go by steam to Glasgow, 
Leaving Callander at a summer-traveller’s hour. 
all this may be performed with ease in one day. 
To stop, however, at the inn at the ‘Trosach 
may be more suitable than staying at Callander, 
to laggards and lie-abeds; and gives, besides, 
len or strath, from a high-lying lateral table-land, upon 
with which it opens, descending sheer upon it, imstend 
If a pedestrian, or horseman, for ex- 


“Ope, choose to continue his excursion from Glenalmond to Amulrie, and thence, instead of keeping the 
Aberieldy road, strike up Glenqueich, and eross the broad upland which divides this district from Strathray, 
the descent upon Tavmouth, and all the combined beauty and grandeur of that admired Alpine Vieimage, will 


aly ais . » ° 
un lantly reward the toil of this unusual route, 
a} pre ach). 


Ka neg tardily, and bit bv bit. 
+ Phe ¢ 


their late reduction. So are those to Aberdeen, 


applicable to pedestrians in many situations. 


The same rule, wherever there is a commanding lateral 


This is enjoying, at one sweep, what is otherwise 


fare by the Inverness steam-packet is within a few shillings as cheap as those to Leith, even after 
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more leisure to enjoy the scenery of the Trosachs, 
both on the morning of starting and on the pre- 
vious evening. The boats upon Loch Lomond— 
for I believe there are now two—are so regu- 
lated as to pick up the pilgrims from the Trosachs 
in good time to convey them to the head of the 
lake ; so that the upper scenery is brought twice 
under the eve. in going and in returning. The 
tourist, moreover, has it in his option to leave 
the steamer at the head of the lake, and push yp 
Galen ‘alloech by the route by Criantarich, le wing 
to the vreat Stirling line of road, penctrating 
northward by Tyndrum, King’s) Flouse, and 
throuch Glenche. to the side of Loeh Leven, Bal- 
lachulish. and Fort Willicm. This is a bold and 
adventurous route, abounding in the noblest and 
most characteristic scenery ; but | advise no one 
to attempt it upon my recommendation, and 
without counting the cost in toil and money. A 
vehicle is, weare told,connected with the steamer, 
which carries tourists as far as the little inn of 
fuverouran. The exit may either be by the 
-fecmers golug or returning through the Great 
Glen of Scotlaud—i. ¢. that grand opening from 
the Moray Firth on the east, to the arm of the 
sea named Loch Linnhbe on the west—through 
which, by the Caledonian Canal, and the succes- 
sion of fresh water lochs, the opposite coasts are 
united by water. 

But this is a most eecentric break-otf. Let us 
return to Inversnaid Mill, whieh Wordsworth 
The traveller, less leisured or 
enterprising, may, as 1 have intimated, either 
descend the loch and return by Dumbarton to 
Gilasgow that same night; or he may land at 


- . 
has imvnortalized. 


Parhbet on the side opposite to Inversnaid, walk 
across a couple ot short miles to Arroch: r,s ati 
the head of Loch Long, and return by thet salt 
water doch to Grlasvow, still onthe sume « vening. 
fhe has also thre 


ward towards luverary, and returning thence by 


farther choice of pushing tor- 


Lech byne. This, however, [ think, will be 
better tuken Ly another cheap route—namely, 
that round from Glasvow to Oban, through the 
invles of Bute and the Crinan Canal, by steam, 
and irom thenee back by land either to liverary, 
Arrochar, Varbet, or Dumbarton, wherever the 
traveller chooses to follow the paddles, This 
route may also inelude Mull, Staffa, Teolmkill, 
und the view, at least, of the Inner Hebrides. 
Returning by land from Inverary or Tarbet, 
includes so vast an accumulation of the grand 
and the beautiful in scenery—Ben Cruachan, 
Lech Awe, &c., &e—that I must afterwards 
devote a page to Aeon. . ts iksx « We 
have now spent a delightful five days, in which 
our headquarters has been Callander. Our 
youths deveted one and a half to the Lake of 
Menteith, Aberfoyle, Loch Ard, and Loch Chon, 
and slept at the “clachan;” another day to Strath- 
gartney and Glentinlas, whence they returned 
again through Strathyre, speaking with exulta- 
tion of the magnificent Alpine views from the 
high land they traversed in passing from Glen- 
finlas. Besides our old acquaintances, Ben Ledi, 
Ben Voirlich, and Ben Lomond, and their satel- 














lites and flankers, they had taken in Ben Law 
and Ben More upon Loch Tay. 

Poor papa has been beating the burns anq 
raising bells. There is assuredly some wonder. 
ful sleight among the brothers of the angle. T),. 
trouts appear to throw themselves upon George 
Warren’s hooks as if from pure love. 


ers 





Lith Moy, Ardcehineh rochdan, 

Behold us atthe Trosachs! Our drive hithes 
upon a bright, sunny, warm afternoon wis deli. 
cious, I have said warm, for we have suffered 
a good deal from cold since coming to Seething. 
theugh we English have thoucht it ilebred ¢, 
complain ; and now we learn from our London 
letters, that it has been even colder in Londgey 
and Paris than in the north. 

We have avreed, in divan, not to inflict muc 
description upon you. Read your Ledy of thy 
Lake, and 2 little book we will sen? you, to 
which Scott alludes in the notes, written en 
amore by a former minister of Aberfuyle—and a 
vallant Grahame to bhuot. 

Jhadhada peep preliminary of Loch Vennechar; 
while my father, on a former day, turning in 
wrath from Keltie Water, where, in two jours, 


begat not evena “glorious nibble,” deove up to 
the opening of Gleniinlas, and tried tie brisk 
treant which finds issue by the Brig of ‘turk, 
utter wandering down that very characteristic 
pastoral valley. Glenfinlas is said to be part 
of the royal hunting-forest, whither the Court 
repaired when the Scottish kings held their 
state at Stirling. It is still the property of the 
lineal descendants of the Regent Murray, and 
1S in| abited by al primitive race of smal farmers, 
Stuarts all, and, probably, “ sih to the king. 


Phey are, moreover, still of the Catholic faita. 
My brother speaks withthe highest adnuiuration of 


, 


the descent at clouming upon this vale, crossing 


the ridge from the inn in which we are. The 
banks or Loch Vemnnachar, after we pass th 
Bridge of Turl:, whenee the r 
twines on round small headlands— 
* Between the pre cipice and brake’ — 

are of such extreme beauty as to divert ones 
attention from the onward view which soon epels 
up. Lhe precipices are now covered with @ rich 
profusion of copse and underwood, pi ant 
heather and juniper, such as your eyes never 54) 

aundan endless variety of plants, through which the 
weather-stained rocks are starting in every /4l- 
tustic form. But, as we advanced, the enormous, 
the imavination-filling fractured and rifted 
masses of Ben Venue onthe left, and Benan> 
hare and battered summit on the other side, burst 
upon us at last, and banished for the time every 
softer captivation. ‘he inn here is suthcient) 
commodious for a night’s selourn, charmingly 
situated, and varnished in good taste, with ever- 


: eale 
vreens and creepers. It does not seem te rey 


}UUS 


much upon its “creature comforts, comse 
perhaps of stronyver attraction. In short, my 
father, by intuition J suppose, chose to dine 
before we left Callander, and to return there 
nextday before dinner; and we approved of enter 
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cal associations lending their aid to the fasci- 
nation ; for, I daresay, in another locality, say 
Vauxhall, we should have thought the mere 
music of the performance miserable enough. 
These animated representatives of the proscribed 
Clan Gregor preceded us to the inn, like the 
boy in the Pilgrim’s Progress, “ singing as they 
went,” if this passionate and enthusiastic species 
of lyrical and dramatic chorus may be tamely 
named singing. 
Written by Miss Lindsay—l6th May. 

Our date is again Callander. We this morn- 
ing accompanied our youths to that place in 
Loch Katrine, eight miles up, where tourists 
strike across the Rob Roy track of Glen Arklet 
for Loch Lomond. Here they left us with a 
spirit which will certainly carry them to St. 
Kilda, or farthest Thule, if their cash hold out. 
Glencoe, or the north-west of Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire, is to be the first place where they will 
draw bridle. Lucy caught cold on the water last 
night, Isuppose: rather hum-drum to-day. Major 
Dalrymple is going to leave us, to spend some time 
ina promised visit to an old Indian friend near 
Dumblane. Frank has been somewhat damped by 
evil tidings of the prospects of grouse-shooting 
this season, from the extreme severity of the 
spring. This he entreats you to communicate to 
his friends in London, that disappointment may 
not await their fowling-pieces. Happier George 
Warren finds in geology, botany, antiquities, 
and localities, if I may new-apply a word, sources 
of interest, pleasure, and instruction, wherever 
he turns. . . . . All our plans 
upset! Letters of this evening, forwarded from 
Stirling, announce that our Hampstead friends 
have resoived to come direct to Ross-shire by 
steam, and request that we shall join company 
about the 26th if possible. They have already 
made the great and /Jittle tours of Scotland, and 
wish to launch at once into a new region. I 
only regret this change of scheme on account of 
Lucy, as all of us have already traversed the 
hacknied but ever-charming ground. 

She properly answers that to her all is alike— 
all fresh and delightful. We have, therefore, 
dispatched a circular to every post-office where 
our adventurers are likely to call; Inverary, 
Oban, Lochgilphead, Tobermory in Mull, Lam- 
Jash in Arran, Portree in Sky, and Ullapool, and 
Stornoway, and Heaven knows where. They 
cannot miss to hear of us. Grouse shooting and 
love of change wi!l bring on Frank right merrily ; 
and I doubt not that Mr George will also be con- 
ttrained, by a gentle science, of older date even 
than geological formations, to follow our lead. 
This last hint for Clapham folks only. 





By Miss L. Ward.—\ith May, Dumblane. 

To what science does Aunty Mary allude? 
Astronomy, perhaps—the science first cultivated 
by the shepherds on the plains of Chaldee, when 
Greywacke, himself, was probably a baby. 

It was not without a little gentle murmuring 
that I heard my father fix upon a tame route for 
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us ; while I was hopeful of his taking that by 
Loch-Earn Head, the gloomy and savage Glen. 
ogle, on to Killin, of which we hear wonders. 
and so down Loch-Tay side in Lord Breada). 
bane’s country, under the lofty shadows of Ben 
Lawers and Ben More, with, too, a passing 
glimpse of Glen Lyon, and a full view of the 
lovely Strathtay, down at least to Dunkeld, | 
would at last have compounded for the route by 
which the lads came along Loch Earn side to 
Fillans and Comrie. But no !—cruel father! 
By Miss Lindsay. 

My dear little niece gives herself very pretty 
womanly airs in talking of “ the lads” and « the 
boys,” forgetting that she is younger than Frank 
by two years, and by at least three the junior of 
George. Mr Ward has made probably the best 
choice of a route which could be adopted by one 
that holds the people, the civilization and hap. 
piness of a country, as its most interesting fea- 
tures. 

By Miss Lucy Ward. 

Very well, dear Aunt—not another word— 
that one “ murmuring” is naught—retracted as 
soon as we entered Dumblane, with which antique 
cathedral city my mother was quite in love: It 
is old, but well preserved ; stately—nay, almost 
dignified—a place, in short, one would be proud 
to have been born in. The wee cathedral is 
situated on a bank of the Allan, and fitted up as 
the parish church ; but good taste has retained 
the prebendal stalls of richly-carved dark oak. 
As a site, this is memorable as the residence of 
Bishop Leighton, who bequeathed a library to the 
ecclesiastics, which has been increased, by sub- 
sequent literary donations, and is now accessible 
to the summer-lodgers and water-drinkers who 
frequent this salubrious Highland frontier town. 
Dumblane is only six miles distant from Stirling, 
to which an omnibus plies constantly and several 
times a-day, in the season, fare one shilling ! and 
from Edinburgh, if by steam, it is only a three 
or four shilling distance at most, to a watering- 
place peculiarly desirable during the hot months, 
as the air is dry, elastic, and bracing, the walks 
varied and delightful. There is a touch of George 
Robins for you! . . . . For the next two 
days we have nothing particular to relate. We 
saw the Sheriffmuir to our right on leaving Dum- 
blane—memorable inthe rebellion of Mar's Year, 
and the scene of that battle between the Earl of 
Mar and the Royal forces under Jeanie Deans’s 
Duke of Argyle, where it is told a Highland- 
man lamented that he had “ Jost his father and 
his mother, and a guid buff-helt was weel worth 
them baith.” We are delighted when the Ma- 
jor or my aunt gives us such little Scottish 
traits ; for, in truth, save hostesses, waiters, and 
chambermaids, we see nothing of the natives. 
I break my heart at this. 

Major Dalrymple—who has become, instead of 
a grave, stiff, ramrod Indian gentleman, before 
whom I was afraid to open my mouth, a most 
entertaining, facetious companion in a chaise— 
chaunted to us an old humorous song on the 
Muir of Orchil, which threw my father into a® 
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ecstasy of mirth. He won't believe but that it 
is new, so pat is it to the present time ; though 
the Major vows it is almost as old as the Battle of 
Sherifmuir. It is dramatic, too—the interlocu- 
tors being Exspat an alarmist, and her stanch 
gossip the ultra Marg’at. I must give you a few 
stanzas of this lively strain—but you should hear 
the Major’s droll chaunt of it. 
ELSPAT. 
Fie, fie Marg’at! Woman, are ye in ? 
{ nae sooner heard it, than fast did I rin 
Down the gaet, to tell ye, 
Down the gaet, to tell ye, 
Down the gaet, to tell ye— 
We'll no be left our skin ! 


Oh dear, woman ! didna ye hear 
The Whigs and the Papishes are comin here ; 
And we'll a’ be murdered, 
We'll a’ be murdered, 
We'll a’ be murdered, 
Or ere the next year. 


Weel micht I kent a’ wasna richt, 
For I dreamt o’ red and green a’ the last nicht, 
And twa cats fechtin, 
Twa cats fechtin, 
Twa cats fechtin ; 
And waukened in a fricht. 


Fare-ye-weel, woman, for now I maun rin— 
Trow ye if our auld Granny be in ? 

And bauld John Walter, 

And bauld John Walter, 

And bauld John Walter, 

For I maun tell him, 


MARG’AT. 
Bide a wee, woman, and gie’s’t a’ out— 
They’re bringing in black Popery I doubt, I doubt, 
And sad Reformation, 
Sad Reformation, 
Sad Reformation, 
In a’ the Kirks about. 


Though I carena, for my ain part, though they come 
the morn, 
I'll gie anither clink to the crooks o’ their horn ; 
For we'll no yield it, 
We'll no yield it, 
We'll no yield it, 
To ony Whig born! 

My father insists that this song is new off 
the irons—-that frightened Elspat personifies the 
Tory alarmists, and the bolder Margaret the 
Ultra Peers. Perhaps the Major has taken some 
liberties with the text. 

The gentlemen, of course, were deeply inter- 
ested in the Roman camp at Ardoch, the most 
perfect and extensive, &c. &c. George Robins 
again, 

Crieff is a charmingly situated town, lying on 
aslope above the river Earn, backed by hills 
and crags, and the Knock of Crieff, all of con- 
siderable altitude. It boasts the most beautiful 
vicinage imaginable. This, indeed, is the glory 
0! almost all the Scottish towns, standing, as they 
do, on rivers, at the mouths of estuaries environ- 
ed with hills, or near the entrance from some 
fertile and well-wooded Lowland plain into the 
wild bold Highlands. We left Crieff by a way 
a gave us a quite different view of the lovely 
“trathearn from that reported by our pioneers, 
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or rather scouts. The rich woods of Cultoquey 
and Abercairney were passed, and those of Bal. 
nagown (the seat of Lord Lynedoch) and Meth. 
ven; the country now becoming of the kind that 
delights my father—a fertile hedge-row sort of 
country, whence I would fain have turned aside 
and scrambled away to the reported grave of 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray on the banks of 
Brauchie, a burn flowing into the Almond. But 
no allowance can be made for such vagrant fan- 
cies. Then came Huntingtower, and Pennant’s 
legend of the Maiden’s Leap from my aunt ; and 
then my meek maiden submission was rewarded 
by the view of Scone Palace, rising in princely 
grandeur across the broad Tay, from out its 
solemn and massive woods, with no imaginable 
drawback, save recollections of Lord 

Perth—which we entered early in the day, 
standing on a wide verdant flat, upon the margin 
of the sweeping Tay, its spires rising among tall 
trees, and surrounded by wooded hills at hand, 
and a grand amphitheatre of mountains in the 
distance—is the most majestic and metropolitan 
town in its site inthe empire—so says my father. 
It has neither the romance of Edinburgh, nor the 
picturesque airy variety of Stirling, but a cha- 
racter of dignity and rich grandeur which is all 
its own. Perth is the first Scottish town which 
my father was constrained to admire; and he 
did so without reservation, It indeed combines 
the richness of English, with the grandeur, with- 
out the stern majesty, of Scottish landscape. 
And the Hill of Moredun—boasts it not a prospect 
which Pennant has named the Glory of Scot- 
land ? 

We left Perth by a way which led us past Dun- 
sinnane, 2nd afforded various views of the Gram- 
pians, the Strathmore, the Tay, and its tribu- 
turies, as we journeyed along the base of the Sid- 
law Hills. My aunt carried a tender message 
from the Major to the ghost of a certain Vanora, 
reputed to be the veritable naughty queen of 
King Arthur, which lady slumbers, it is said, in 
Meigle churchyard. Oriental antiquities have 
given Major Dalrymple a taste for all manner of 
old-world traditions. We could make nothing of 
Vanora; but did his spiriting at Glammis, the 
first feudal castle I had seen in the interior. 
Of this, however, in spite of my alleged love of 
romance, I admired nothing half so much as the 
view from the roof—a far-reaching, magnificent 
prospect over the Strathmore, the openings of 
the Athole and Angus mountains, and, faintly 
shadowed in ether, those Alps which we had left in 
Dumbartonshire and in the region of the lakes. 
Let me not, however, forget the dells and glades at 
my feet, lying within the demesne; and the towns 
and villages which give so smiling an air to this 
rich, open, and beautiful country. Perhape Papa 
made an excellent choice of a route. 

20th May. 

We slept at Forfar, breakfasted at Brechin, 
passing on the way Lord Aboyne’s woods, Tan- 
nadice, and the groves of Auldbar, Brechin 
Castle, Melgund, and Kinnaird ditto—all very 





|fine. Montrose is a handsome town; but 
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Dunnotar! a Basiile of the kings of Scotland, 
and the baronial hold of the Earls Marischal, 
pushing its mouldering battlements into the 
German Ocean, which, clipping it round, con- 
tinually chafes against its adamantine base— 
what shall I say of Dunottar? It would require 
aumpler verge. Suffice it that the dilapidated build- 
ings cover three acres of ground, [ Papa doubts 
this,] and are the most Udolpho-like imagin- 
able. We returned from Stonehaven, a trim 
town, nestling far up in a creek, to examine the 
falien edifice. 

The Mill Inn in this town of Snughaven is 
very neat and tasteful—that is, to be placed at a 
toun.end—and such as one might rather look for 
at some pleasure-tour station in Westmoreland 
or Wales. Our joarney from Stonehaven to 
Aberdeen promised little; but, by diverging, we 
made the most of it. 

Passed Fetteresso Kirk, with the castle and 
valley of that ilk ; ascended the sweet patrimo- 
nial vale of Barclay of Ury ; and fairly emerged 
among the rough rugged frontier steeps of the 
Grrampians, where everything was as wild and 
stern as my heart could desire, until we reached 
tue Dee, when the landscape assumed a new but 
not less striking character. Passed several seats, 
and a village called Banchory-Ternan, which 
pleased my mother, from its personal neatness 
and its bridge, and enraptured my aunt by its wild 
We agreed to 
dub Banchory-Ternan a Tyrolese village. Fired 
by the distant mountains. I sounded Papa alwut 
steering towards Wineardine-O'Neil and Pan- 
anich, or rather Ballater, and so on to Castleton 
of Braemar, by a route which I had heard my 
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cousin describe as truly inviting, as it lays open | 


the 
bv: and 
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glimpse of L 


grandest seenery in Aberdeenshire. But 


rd fife’s deer forests, Glentannar 
and «Aboyne., I suspect Pepa was more interested 
in the Dee salmon fisheries, and the classic spot 
where Finnan haddocks are cured, and which we 
unfortunately lost, than the scenery of Strath- 
dee. Let him read that! 

From Aberdeen there is a local tour, “ Up 
Dee and down Don,” which is of surpassing 
attraction, and more Swiss than Scottish, as it is 
described to me. This a tourist, coming from 
Edinburg or London by steam, who has already 
seen the Southern and West Highlands, and the 





| Castletown of Braemar, to Blair Athole, in a day; 
or, as Liston says, he may wisy wersy it. 





Aberdeen, 





shall NOt this year have even a | 


Nothing worthy remark from Banchory-Ter- 
nan, till we joined the Stonehaven road. Saw. 
witha strongly reflected interest, the distant muirs 
of Drumthwacket, the patrimonia! inheritance 
(by literary writs and title-deeds) of the re. 
nowned Dugald Dalgetty. We were told a 
story of a simple countryman of ours, who 
lately, in travelling over a similar region «f 
sterility and flat positive ugliness, gravely in- 
quired, if “that land (it is Inverness-shire) be- 
ionged to any body 2” It gives, we were informed. 
a high-sounding title to some man with a elan 
name, and very probably occasional business to 
the Court of Session at Edinburgh, in redding its 
marches with the next proprietor of some equal- 
ly desolate waste of marsh, quagmire, rocks 
troubled with eutaneous disease, and a sprinkling 
of ling or stunted heather. 

In this fine city, we find nothing you will care 
for somuch asthe granite and theGerman Ocean; 
and the antique cathedral and crowned college of 
the Old Town. I must not forget Byron's “ Brig 
of BDalgownie,” as yesterday I did his Loch-na- 


gar. 


Cawdor, May 22. 
As I do not suppose any ene will ever either 
1 (Yor Bogie” or round the Bullers of Buchan 
lafter us, I shall skip all that. Yet there were spots, 
| isolated scenes of remarkable grandeur and strik- 
ing singularity on this route. Kinnaird Head 
you have heard of ; but it commands the far more 
magnificent, though less famed headland of Troup. 
| Many next and prettily situated towns lie along 





this coast, however—as Frasersburgh; Mae- 
| duff, with its venerable name ; and Banff, with 
its fine river, wooded vicinage, and sheltered sub- 
vurban bowery newks. About Birkenbog, too, 
| there are pastoral and sylvan “ bouny banks and 
braes ;” but this is not the Highlands nor yet the 
classic Lowlands, and I greeted as dear old friends 
the blue hills and shadowy headlands of Suther- 
land and Caithness, first seen as we left Cullen 
and wained the margin of the Moray Firth, whose 
broad waters flow between them and the fertile 
plains of Moray. This rich country, which is to 
ithe north what East Lothian and the Carses 





lochs, may easily accomplish; or, instead of | of Falkirk and Gowrie are to the south, was, as 


returning by Sirathdou, he may take other routes, 
either towards the north or south. There is a 
regular coach from Aberdeen to Ballater. . . 

- » « « « We have agreed, for the present, 
to wave all directions for tourists through the 
interior Grampians, whether diverging from the 
south or north-west of the great Highland line 
leading from Dunkeld to Inverness, or passing 
from Braemar westward into that line. Suffice 
it, that one of these wild routes embraces Glen 
Tilt, and the other, the chaotic Glenmore, be- 
fore converging near Mar Lodge and the Linn 
of Dee. A stout pedestrian may easily, we are 
told, walk from our side—the eastern one—from 





~ 





you may remember, the finest thieving ground 
on the eastern coast of Scotland. For was on 
Moray-land “where every pretty man hada right 
to take his prey?” It was then as much the 
scene of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, 
and herriments, as the Border country itself. 
We had not turned aside for Fife House, Cullen 
House, nor yet were we allured by “ Bonny Ca* 
tle Gordon ;” but we looked at the last home of 
its noble proprietors in an aisle of Elgin cathe- 
dral, ruminated over the many barons bold and 
mailed chiefs who are laid there, and thought of 
how soon the last of the race may rest with 
fathers ! 













TO 


A land of milk and honey like this was never 
vet neglected by the ecclesiastics. Besides the 
(athedral Church—a wonderfully fine structure 
for its own age, and far surpassing the present 
cotton-mill era of architecture—the remains of 
the Priory of Pluscardine, embosomed in a lovely 
sequestered valley watered by a fine rivulet, is 
atno great distance. Their architecture is pecu- 
liarly light and elegant, and here, as at Dryburgh 
and in so many other ecclesiastic buildings, a 
modern flower garden is cultivated within the 
shelter of the massive walls with a singular 
effect. Kinloss Abbey is not far off, upon our 
northward course ; so that the priests, as well as 
the Highland reivers, made their own of this dis- 
trict ; repaying, however, in the blessings of re- 
ligious instruction, knowledge, and civilization, 
more than the value of the share they took back 
of those riches which their science and intelli-_ 
gence almost created. So says my utilitarian 
father, his ownself, who tolerates the priests now 
that their wings are clipped, but still detests the 
feudal barons, and will own no sympathy with 
our chivalrous recollections and associations. 

“ How far is't called to Forres?” is a question 
that naturally occurs on approaching that town ; 
but it seems we should come by the other side 
to put it with propriety: for the ‘bare and 
blasted heath” on which the predestined mur- 
derer met the weird women, is upon the wes- 
tern side of Forres, and several miles beyond that 
pretty town—upon the road to Nairn, namely. 
It isa wild, waste, open moor, such us occurs in 
many places of this country, but without that 
expanse of dreary vastness which they say exalts 
some of those heathy table-lands into the true 

vlime. Moray Firth, the distant moun. 

hire, and the hills and headlands 
of Sutherland, seen across the broad waters, lend 
breadth and majesty to the prospect here. These 
capes andl’ summits long continued our far-off 
companions as we kept “ stepping west.” 

The people will bid you visit Darnaway, a seat 
‘fthe noble house of Moray, near Forres. Don’t, 
unless you please. ‘The Findhorn—a bold, rapid, 
fecentric river—to be sure, flows by it, through 
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4well-wooded park ; and immense plantations of | 


pine and larch, and all kinds of timber, sweep up 
towards the Highlands. But if you have seen 
Taymouth or Dunkeld, Castle Drummond or 
‘iverary, there is no need to pause here. Yet 
‘andolph’s Hall stirs the national pride! In his 
“cent hall, which would hold a thousand men un- 
“er arms, (if well packed,) I first saw the veritable 
‘sof foudal times, The roof, of dark oak, isvery 
7 that we admired s0 much in the Parliament 
“ouse or Edinburgh. My aunt fell in love here 
“ia small portrait of the “ bonny Earl of 
“eTay, Who was the Queen’s love,” and who met 
‘oul an end. You remember the fine old 
vallad which records his fate. 
eade wrareed to Cawdor Cantie, a far more 
belineg ot ing iold than Darnaway or any in- 
eet of M4 ¥ 4 ” had passed since the sea-bird’s 
of fond : varl of Errol at Slaines. The shows 
imes appear to be diligently cultivated 
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by the noble proprietors. The village and church 
are the most antique and feudal in their aspect of 
any we have yet seen. 

Had the Gracious Duncan possessed as many 
lives as a cat, Scottish tradition has local habit- 
ations for taking them all. He was undoubt- 
edly murdered at Glammis, certainly at Cawdor, 
and positively at the Castle of Inverness—all by 
proof irrefragable. There are some fanciful and 
romantic legends connected with the history of 
the Calder-Campbells, the scions of the Haw- 
thorn, as, I may call them. Thus goes the 
Jegend’:—Once, and indeed till lately, there 
flourished here three hawthorn trees: one on 
what must have been the village green or com- 
mon; another, a little way off; anda third, which 
is still living, but can scarcely be said to enjoy 
“a green old age,” in a cellar, or, if you please, 
dungeon of the castle. The founder of this 
castle was, it seems, warned in a vision, or by a 
ghost or wizard, to pack all his gold upon the 
back of an ass, follow the steps of the sagacious 
animal, and build where it halted. This was at 
the third thorn bush, round which, accordingly, 
rose the walls of Calder Castle. This, by the 
way, is but a tame, flat, clan tradition compared 
with the wild May Mulloch of the Mackintoshes, 
the Ewan Caen-beg of the Macleans, and others 
we have heard of. Yet the Gaelic salutation to 
the roof-tree of Lord Cawdor is pretty. It means 
“* Fresiness to the hawthorn tree !” 


We had diverged from the great Vine from 
Aberdeen to Inverness in order tv visit this 


place ; and, before we returned to it, passed the 
seats of several of the provincial seigneurs, ‘Vliit 
of Kilravock almost merits to be one of our 
literary sifes. It the residence of Mrs 
Rose, the venerable lady who corresponded with 
and so warmly admired Burns ; and who, in her 
day and generation, must have been no ordinary 
Highland dame. These Roses were pure- 
blooded and ancient as any Welsh, Chester, or 
Northumbrian gentlefolks. 


Was 
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Dingwall, 28th Mav. 

A prodigious hiatus in our journal, you » || 
exclaim—and it is quite true. Letters found us 
it Inverness before we knew where our |ie''s 
ay, on the morning after we reached it. (vr 
riends the Wyatts had come at once from Lon- 
don to Invergordon in the Cromarty Frith, ly 
the new steamer the Duchess of Sutherland ; «> 
away we scampered to meet them, shutting ovr 
eyes to the splendidly beautiful environs of in- 
verness, lest we should be tempted too much. | 
stole but one hasty glance up the gorgeous 
mountain vista which opens to the south-west, to 
the basinof Loch Ness; and fancied forthe monicut 
I had seen nothing yet to be compared with t's, 
for picturesque beauty in details, and magnifi 
cence as a whole, ‘ 

EXCURSIONS AND DETOURS FROM STRATHPEFFER. 

Strathpejfer. 

As we are now rather an unwieldy party, we 

have chosen to pitch ourselves around this Spa, 
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in one very good house, with indifferent lodgings | 


for the young gentlemen, at a place called Contin. 
We merely dine together. I forgot, by the way, 
to mention that cousin George was here before 
us, via the Glen More nan Albin, by several zig- 
zags. Frank remains in Lochaber for a few days 
with some fishing friends, who picked him up 
and carried him totheir shooting-quarters. Those 
murderous boys will never wait the 12th of 
August. Our Callander circular found them at 
Tobermory, on their way to Staffa, and they 
magnanimously turned, resolved to obey the 
summons ; especially, I daresay, as it met their 
own notions, for this is a famous shooting, geo- 
logizing, and botanizing neighbourhood. 

Were you to see the packages, and trunks, 
and boxes, and hampers, disgorged by the capa- 
cious Duchess of Sutherland, and carted from 
Invergordon up through Ferrindonald, (that 
tract on the shore of the narrow Cromarty Firth 
which lies immediately opposite the spiritual 
ground of Ferintosh,) and on through Dingwall, 
up this valley to us, you might fancy we intended 
to winter here, if not to attempt the north-west 
passage, before our return. My very father, who 
has infinite respect for creature comforts, was 
tempted to laugh at the style in which the 
Wyatts lave provisioned. Hampers of wines, 
porter, brandy, boxes of tea, coffee, chocolate, 
sugar, lemons, candles, cheeses, hams, tongues, 
segars,camp-kettles, conjurors, a medicine-chest, 
a tool-chest, canvass and other apparatus for a 
tent—miaps, English tracts for 
people not knowing a word of English—prayer- 
books, meat-skewers, with a goodly supply of 
Harvey's sanee and portable soup! I thought I 
should have expired with laughing at the inven- 
comfortable English family’s thou- 
sand-and-one superfluous necessaries. What a 
hard-working people we English are!—Toreturn. 
Strathpeffer is a fair flat fertile valley, broad and 


iseless ones 





tories of ;: 





open, stretching from Dingwall about four or five | 


miles. At an obtuse angle, it joins Strathconan, 
from which it is separated by Knock-Farril, a 
ridge of “hills of roe.” On the other side of the 
open strath rises the monarch of mountains, Ben 
Wyvis; divided from it by an advanced hill, on 
which hangs Tulloch Castle, flanked, and fronted, 
wud guarded in the rear, by well-thriven planta- 
By the way, Mary Wyatt is extremely 
anxious to know if the owner of this fine place, 
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THE QUESTIONER—A CHAUNT. 


whose name, it seems, is Duncan Davidson, he a 
descendant of the lively lad that followed the 
prudent lass who 
** Ga’ed o'er the moor to spin ;” 

and whose short and happy wooing, where 

‘** A burn was clear, a glen was green,” 
is so naturally recorded by Burns. This isa point 
upon which our joint heraldic knowledge anq 
acquaintance with family history, could not jl]y- 
minate poor Mary. Her quick intelligence ang 
happiness at a guess, leads her into the most 
amusing mistakes. To the infinite horror of jy, 
mother and aunt, she frequently names a grest 
man—a nabob, called Monypenny, whom we met 
at the pump room—Mr Twopenny ; the most 
natural mistake in the world for a London gir), 
yet so absurd withal. She could not make out 
the prefix of Ben, given to all the great Alps, unti! 
George persuaded her that the Christian name 
given them by the Highlanders is Benjamin, of 
which Ben is the familiar abbreviation. Con- 
ceive her coming out upon us one day with the 
proposed ascent of Benjamin Wyvis! 

Many mansions, farm-houses, and hamlets, 
are sprinkled over the valley ; near the centre 
of which, upon a knoll, stands the church, and, 
not far off, the pump-room, a recent erection. 
But Castle Leod, an ancient seat of the Earls of 
Cromarty, is the glory of the vale. It is an old 
baronial castle, not too fine, set round with masses 
of old patrician trees, of coeval rank and dignity. 
Ben Wyvis—the most robust of Highland moun- 
tains, with whose masses I have been, at intervals, 
cultivating acquaintance since we first saw him 
from Cullen, and kept himin prospect allalong the 
Moray shores—lcoks less imposing when one gets 
to his base. He is, to be sure, a very elephant of 
a mountain; but the breadth of his shoulders 
diminishes his height somewhat ; and he wants 
altogether the springy elevation and towering 
majesty of Ben Lomond, Ben Lawers, and Ben 
More. I never, , was honoured with 
so close an interview with them ; and the saying 
may hold, that no man is a hero to his valet. The 
people of Ross-shire glory in his unwieldy 
majesty ond amplitude; and talk of him fami- 
liarly as Wyvis, as if he were one of their chief- 
tains. ‘To cut off the usual complimentary Bea, 
in his case, is like the ellipsis of Mister before 
the name of Shakspeare or Milton, L. W. 


( To be continued. ) 


however 





THE QUESTIONER—A CHAUNT. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL, 


i Ask not for his lineage, 
1 ask not for his name— 

If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim. 

I cure not though of world’s wealth 
But slender be his part, 

if Yes you answer, when I s-k——= 
Hath he a true man’s heart ? 


I ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed— 

If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst. 





The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 

I seek not of ; but answer this— 
Is he an honest man ’ 


Nay, blush not now—what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ? 

A manger was the cradle-bed 
Of Him of Nazareth! 

Be nought, be any, every thing— 
I care not what you be— 

If Yes you answer, when I ask— 
Art thou pure, true, and free? 
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PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY OF THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 


REVIEW OF DYMOND'S ESSAYS ON THE PRIVATE AND POLITICAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIUNS 
OF MANKIND. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


« Let the doctrines of expediency return to the Father of Lies, who invented them, and gave them power to turn 
every way NF evil. The Christian knows no appeal from the decisions of God, plainly uttered in his conscience.”"— 


Mrs Child's ** Appeal for the Americans called Africans.” 


One of the greatest curses of this world has 
been, and is, the doctrine of Expedience. 
with so clear and beautiful a code of morality as 
is contained in the New Testament inour hands— 
a code so fully acknowledged and so lauded in 


That | 


Church and State amongst us ?—whence the 
barbarian custom of dueiling ?—whence slavery, 


_ tithes, and massacres to enforce their payment? 


theory by all classes of Christians—we should | 
have been content to wander from it into the | 


miserable mazes of expedience, is wonderful; and 
is only to be explained by the crookedness of 


our vature, and its continual endeavours to find | 


out an easier way to the accomplishment of our 
duty than Heaven has seen fit to shew us. 


to bend Christianity to our notions, to adapt it 
to our conceived necessities, to reduce it to the 
littleness of our stature—instead of bending our- 
selves to its fixed and unquestionable laws, ex- 
panding ourselves to the breadth of its demands, 
and raising ourselves to its sublime standard—is 
a melancholy confession. But where is the man 
who has the hardihood to deny that we have 
done so? Where is the man that does not feel 
at once the truth of the charge and the folly of 
the practice? It must be admitted that the 
unfaithfulness of the Christian world to the clear 
revelation of human duty, in many practices, has 
entailed on us crimes, sorrows, degradations, and 
evils of manifold kinds, under which we are now 
groaning, and from which we see no speedy 
prospect of release. ‘The moment we depart 
from the plain path of duty into that of expedi- 
ence, we are on that “facilis descensus Averni,” 
which leads to depths of wo, and regions of 
cruelty, of which no mental vision can reach the 
bounds, 
that good may come of it,’” and we open the door, 
hot merely to our own injury, but to the inevi- 
table injury of all mankind. A darkness of 
moral perception covers us—confusion of prin- 
ciples commences—corruption of manners and 
sentiments spreads far and wide ; and an inocu- 
lation of a disease a thousand times worse than 
plague or leprosy, is perpetrated on humanity, 
by which the whole mental constitution becomes 
‘ull of blotehes and unsightly scars. Whence is it 
that wars still disgrace the self-styled Christian 
World? It is owing tothe doctrine of Expedience. 
If Christians had boldly looked in the face their 
duty, as developed in the New Testament, this 
ene and infernal system of wholesale 
, utchery must, long ago, have ceased. Whence 
init that we have still the monstrous alliance of 
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—payment of the ministers of the Prince of 
Peace! Whence oaths, bribery? such notions of 
moral propriety, and such contradictory and 
conventional customs amongst us, as would have 
disgraced the darkest ages? All these we have 
from that prolific source of curses, the doctrine 
of Expedience. 

Once entered on the track of expedience, there 


_is no telling where we shall stop: there is no 
That we should have been continually striving | 


line of demarcation between good and evil that 
may not be overleaped—no fence that may not 
be thrown down; there is no evil or outrage that 
can be committed, which a convenient sophistry 
shall not be found to defend, or even to applaud. 
Eighteen hundred years of a professed and 
preached Christianity, and what a Christianity 
we have got! Can any one look on the princi- 


_ ples that guide us either in politics or social life, 
_and say that they are anything like the princi- 


are not much better. 


Let us onlyonce say, “We will ‘do eyil | 


ssa4yson the Principles of Morality, and on the | 


ples of Christ? The Christianity of states is 
altogether a factitious Christianity. It admits 
of killing, robbing, enslaving, overreaching, and 
defrauding, all on the plea of expedience ; while 
it is equally certain that Christianity admits of 
none of these things. And our social practices 
We swear and bribe; we 
envy and hate; we compel one another to the 
maintenance of opinions abhorrent to conscience, 
and regardless of fellow-feeling ; we do much 
that we ought not to do, and leave undone much 
that we ought to do:—and why? Because we 
have abused our humanity with the sorcery of 
Expedience ; and suffered ourselves to shuffle, 
extenuate, and try to scour the blackamoor of 
many a foul offence into the whiteness of inno- 
cence, instead of standing stiffly by the right. 
That we are beginning to be sensible of this 
state of things—that we begin to open our eyes 
more willingly to the truth, and our hearts to its 
embracement—is fondly to be hoped, and in some 
degree to be believed ; but it never can be too 
plainly nor’ too often spoken, that, if we would 
see Christianity invested with all its power and 
majesty, and scattering blessings in the fulness 
of its beneficence, we must take it in its simpli- 
city and integrity—in its plain commonsense 
interpretation—without straining and bending it 
according to the sophistry of our desires. 

We must concede, that, amongst modern 
Christians, the Friends have been the first to do 
this as a body. They have accepted as direct 


and unquestionable commands what all others 
rdancy of War with the Principles of Christianity,” | q 


have thought might admit of some neutralizing 


interpretation ; and what they believed to be 
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t ‘uth, they scorned to eompromise or postpone, 
They would not yield one atom of their faith to 
circumstance or opinion, War, oaths, slavery, 
national creeds, tithes, many religious ceremo- 
nies, many popular practices, they deemed de- 
cidedly anti-Christian ; and no consideration of 
law, or general custom, or specious reasoning, 
or what was called utility, could induce them, 
in the smallest degree, to touch, taste, or handle 
the unclean thing. For this, like the martyrs 
and reformers of all ages, they received their 
share of scorn and persecution ; but through this 
too they have also received their reward. ‘They 
were freed from the bondage of oaths, and from 
the nuisance of marriage and burial at the state 
altars, nearly two centuries ago ; while their fel- 
low Dissenters have beenlongseeking this enfran- 
chisement. Through their steadfastness, too, 
there can be no question but that they have been 
the means of leading their countrymen to a re- 
consideration of these great topics. 

It was a fitting circumstance that one of 
this Society should be the first to publish a sys- 
tem of public and private morality, based on this 
broad and literal understanding of the New Tes- 
tament ; and argue, with great power and an 
unflinching fortitude, for its thorough adoption, 
in the face of all the prejudices and false princi- 
ples of the world. This man was Jonathen 
Dymond. Paley may be said to be the great 
apostle of Expedience—Dymond is the stanch 
advocate of Christian Truth, It is a melancholy 
thing to think that Paley, with all his natural 
ucuteness, great goodness of heart, and clearness 
and vivacity of style, should have set himself, 
not as became a Christian and a philosopher, to 
unmask every deception, to unravel every kuot of 
sophistry, but to reconcile us to many a moral 
monstrosity in publie opinion and national prac. 
tice. What is there of this kind which he 
endeavoured to satisfy us with in his “ Moral and 
Political Philosophy 7” 
lies, state religions, subseription to the Thiity- 
Articles of the English Establishment— 
articles, which he himself declares no manin his 
senses could believe. Slavery, (though he abhor 
it in the ageregate,) as a consequence of capti- 


Wars, oaths, expedient 


nine 


vity, he makes consonant tothe law of nature; 
simony, he tells us, is determined by the law of 
the land—as if the moral law were not paramount 
tu the law of the land, and did not icself deter- 
mine in perpetuo the nature of simony; and he 
would even withdraw the oath against simony, 
because it is a snare to clergymen—as if the love 
of lucre, good livings, and dignities, were not 
real snares. ‘This is as much as to say, Men will 
commit crimes—therefore, withdraw the penal- 
ties wgainst them; and the more aggravated the 
crime, the more entirely let the penalty be 
removed, Set no guard, put up no warning; 
for men will sin, and it is a pity to make them 
sin too much in the light of day. This argues 
in the reasoner a want of philosophical depth, 
or of that nobility of mind that dares to assert 
the right wherever it is found, spite of interest, 
or authority, whether of law, custom, or the 


| 





assumed wisdom of ages. This, we say, is me. 

lancholy ; but it is still more melancholy that 

this work has had such general influence ; that 

it has been a text-book in the Universities, 

moulding all our national teachers to this per. 

nicivus system of morality—a system that beging 

with denying a moral sense, and builds all its 

conclusions on the doctrine of Utility—a utility 

to be adjudged by the human intellect, struggling 

amonyst passions, prejudices, and imperfeetions, 

Can it be any wonder that our national pulpits 

should be filled with a class of men that has 

learned to look upon the most solemn oaths as 

mere matters of form, and as no impediments to 

grasping the good things of this world, in the 

very face of the warnings and denunciations of 

the law against touching them with unclean 

hands? Is it any wonder that simony is become 

a jest, and pluralities and non-residences things 

that trouble no consciences, though they violate 

the canons, and cannot be enjoved but through 

yrossest perjury? Is it any wonder that these 

men, who should be the firm proclaimers of pure 

morals and all the just rights and privileges of 
men as unfolded in the gospel, should be the most 

regular apologist: of arbitrary power ; the most 

obsequious creatures of popular custom, however 

corrupt ; the smiling spectators of all sorts of 
scandalous vices in the rich, and of oppression on 

the poor ; the most indolent and easy of livers, as 

if they had no duties on earth or responsibilities 

in heaven? Can it be wondered at, that from the 
pulpit they should promulgate, instead of a high, 

wenerous, and active morality, the same careles:, 

lifeless, and accommodating system of religion 
and morals which they themselves have been 

taught? It may be said that Paley qualifies his 
doctrine of Expedience, by teaching that the 
utility we aim at must be in accordance with the 
will of God; but, if the end is to justify the 
means, we repeat the door is open to every 
species of crime and self-delusion imaginable ; 
and the man who can once declare that he 
solemnly and thoroughly believes what he knows 
to bea farrago of the most conflicting absurdi- 
ties, merely to obtain a desirable object, will 
henceforth stick at no outrage on truth for 4 
similar purpose. He has learned a fatal casuistry, 
and has opened the pure sanctuary of his heart 
toa fiend that will be sure to bring in seven 
others worse than himself. This is most melan- 
choly ; and, beyond this, the wide acceptance of 
this pernicious work of Paley’s, by the general 
reader, and especially by the young inquirer, t 
whom it is rendered the more dangerous by the 
sound decisions of many parts of it, and by the 
tone of a more generous and lofty morality, 
where his entanglements of Church and State 
did not interfere with his naturally correct judg- 
ment and love of truth. The mass of misery 
and evil that has resulted from this work, © 
would not be easy to calculate ; but of one thing 
we may be certain—it has been enormous ; for, 
into every department of life it has penetrated ; 
operating most directly and powerfully on those 
who were destined to become the most influe 
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Into the church, the army, the navy, it has gone ; 
into the offices of state ; into palaces at home, 
and colonies abroad. The bulk of our ambassadors, 
legislators, judges, officers of every description, 
have been imbued with this philosophy to sucha 
degree, that to atpect to many projects, however 
infamous, a plain aw of the New Testament, were 
only to excite a smile at your folly, your simpli- 
city, your Methodism. But, for all this we have 
smarted, and have made others smart. Instead 
of being the great mediators between the Conti- 
nental nations, in their disputes and troubles, we 
have fomented their quarrels, and thereby 
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_ficently employed. 





it ought to be kept in mind that it most probably 
would have received someimprovement in general 
arrangement, or in the writing out of particular 
passages. As it is, it is a lasting monument to 
his talents, than which none ever were more 
rightly, and we feel persuaded, also, more bene- 
Whatever works may yet 
appear on this most important subject, he will 


_ always have the honour of having fearlessly and 


plunged ourselves into a gulf of unfathomable | 


depth. Instead of abolishing slavery twenty years 


‘ . 
ago, as a monstrosity, we have gone on tolerating | 


it as expedient ; at length committed the gross 
national blunder of paying twenty millions for a 
mere modification of it; and by that payment 
acknowledged the right to its perpetration, In. 
stead of a public opinion advancing in correct- 


ness with the advance of knowledge, we have | 
had political philosophers advancing theories of | 


accumulation of wealth, without a single recog- 
nition of the limitations of conscience and 
humanity; till the population has eome to be 
looked upon as the mere living machinery of the 
capitalist. Instead of a popular sense of the 
true dignity of a state—nobility of sentiment and 
integrity of action—we have had, till recently, the 
most profligate government since the creation ; 


spending fifty and sixty millions a-year ; and, in | 


George 1V., a monarch whose coronation robes 
alone cost twenty-four thousand pounds, and yet 
were too scanty to cover the multitude of his 
sins, 
quences of stich a philosophy ; and these things 
never could have existed, had the nation been 
really grounded in that Christianity to which it 
makes so strongaclaim. We do not mean to say 
that Paley is answerable for all this; but it is 
certain that no book of the last century has done 
0 much towards it ; for his fundamental prin- 
ciples have been carried out by his disciples, in 
many instances, far beyond the point to which he 
pushed them, and often in direct opposition to 
his own particular conclusions ; and, if any one 
wishes to see what a mighty gulf lies between 
the philosophy of Expedience and the philosophy 
of Christian Principle, let him compare Paley 
and Dymond; or, indeed, Paley and that true. 
hearted and high-minded man, Adam Sedewick, 
ho now, in the University of Cambridge—where 
Paley has so long been authority in the philoso- 
phy of morals—boldly and eloquently denounces 
these most meretricions ductrines. Thisisamongst 
the most auspicious circumstances of the present 
day ; but of this we shall have occasion to speak 
*n another occasion. 

Jonathan Dymond was a Friend of Exeter ; 
where, we believe, his parents are still living, 
both valued ministers in the Society. He died 
‘n 1828, 4 young man, and left this work in an 
Unfinished state. While, therefore, it requires 
nO apology, so far as the power of its reasoning 


All these things are the natura! conse- | 


devotedly stood forth amongst the first pro- 
claimers of the. necessity of a thorough adoption 
of the New Testament morality, as the only 
blameless ruleof both public measures and private 
conduct. His work has already been read, with 
deep admiration, by sound thinkers, both in 
England and America; and we are glad to hear 
that it isdikely to be soon reprinted in both 
countries. A popular American writer® thus 
speaks of these essays :— Most excellent essays 
they are. Every sentence recognises the princi- 
ple of sacrificing all selfish considerations to our 
inward perceptions of duty; and, therefore, 
every page shines with the mild yet powerful 
light of true Christian philosophy.” 

It is almost needless, from the title— Princi- 
ples of Christian Morality’—to say that Mr 
Dymond’s plan did not inelude at all the psycho- 
logical department of moral philosophy. It is a 
work of pure Christianethies. He has endeavoured, 
he says, to act upon the advice of Tindal, the 
Reformer, to his friend, John Frith :—* Pro. 
nounce not or define of hid secrets, or things that 
neither help nor hinder, whether it be so or no ; 
hut stick you stiffly and stubbornly in earnest and 
necessary things.” His first business is, there- 
fore, to inquire whit is the true standard of right 
and wrong. This, in common with all Christian 
nioralists, he asserts is the Will of God; but he 
adids— 

When we say that most men agree in referring to the 
W ill of God as the standard of rectitude, we do not mean 
that all those who have framed systems of moral philoso- 
phy have set out with this proposition as their fundamen, 
tal rule: but we mean that the majority of mankind do 
really believe (with whatever indistinctness) that they 
ought to obey the Will of God; and that, as it respects 
the systems of philosophical men, they will commonly be 
found to involve, directly or indirectly, the same belic:. 
He who says that the “anderstanding’ is to be ov 
moral guide, is not far from saying that we are to be 
guided by the Divine Will, because the understanding, 
however we define it, is the offspring of the Divine coun- 
sel and power. When Adam Smith resolves moral obli- 
gation into propriety arising from teeliugs of “sympathy,” 
the conclusion is not very diflerent; for these feelings are 
manifestly the result of that constitution which God gave 


* Mrs Child, in her admirable “ Appeal in favour ot 
that class of Americans called Africans’’~—a work that 
presents a picture of American slavery, more horrible and 
revolting than anything we have seen. It fills us at once 
with indignation against her liberty-professing, but liberty- 
destroying countrymen, and admiration of the boldness 
and nobility of a woman's heart, that could thu# cause 
her to stand forth the eloquent and undaunted advorate 
of an abused race, in the face of all the violent prejudices 
and sordid interests of these tyrannous Republicans. After 
a perusal of this book, we think any honest man would 
be ready to adopt O'Connell's resolution—to shake hands 
with no American, till he declared himself a friend to 


aad the soundness of its morality are concerned, | Negro Emancipation. 
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toman. When Bishop Butler says that we ought to /ive 


{ and hence the conclusion becomes inevitable, that, /o - 
9 


according to nature, and make conscience the judge one is of primary authority—that, when all do not cojy,. 


whether we do so live or not, a kindred observation arises ; 
or the existence and nature of conscience must be referred 
ultimately to the Divine Will. Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
philosophy is, that moral obligation is to be referred to 
the eternal and necessary difference of things. This might 
appear less obviously to have respect to the Divine W ill, 
yet Dr Clarke himself subsequently says, that the duties 
which these eternal differences of things impose, ‘are, 
also, the express and unalterable will, command, and law 
of God to his creatures, which he cannot but expect should 
be observed by them, in obedience to his supreme autho- 
rity.” Very ‘similar is the practical doctrine of Wollas- 
ton. His theory is, that moval good and evil consist ina 
“ conformity or disagreement with truth, in treating every- 
thing as being what it is.” But then he says, that, to act 
by this rule, “ must be agreeable to the Will of God ; and, 
if so, the contrary must be disagreeable to it, and, since 
there must be perfect rectitude in his will, certainly 
wrong.” It is the same with Dr Paley, in his far-famed 
doctrine of Expediency. ‘It is the uti/ity of any action 


alone, which constitutes the obligation of it;’’ but this — 


very obligation is deduced from the Divine Benevolence, 


from which it is attempted to shew that a regard toutility | 


is enforced by the Will of God. Nay, he says expressly, 
“ Every duty is a duty towards God, since itis /is wi// 
which makes it a duty.” 

Now, there is much value in these testimonies, direct 
or indirect, to the truth, that the Will of God is the stan- 
dard of right and wrong. The indirect testimonies are, 
perhaps, the more valuable of the two. He who gives 


undesigned evidence in favour of a proposition, is less | 


liable to suspicion in his motives. But, while we regard 
’ £ 


these testimonies, and such as these, as containing satis- — 


factory evidence that the Will of God is our moral law, 


the intelligent inquirer will perceive that many of the | 
proposed theories are likely to lead to unsatisfactory con- | 


clusions respecting what that Will requires. 

Besides these objections, which apply to the systems 
separately, there is one which applies to them all—they 
do not refer us directly to the Will ot God. They inter- 
pose a medium; and it is the inevitable tendency of a!l 
such mediums to render the truth uncertain. They 
depend not, indeed, upon hearsay evidence, but upon 
something of which the tendency isthesame, They seek 
the Will of God not from positive evidence, but by impli- 
cation ; and we repeat the truth, that every medium that 
is interposed between the Divine Will and our estimates 
of it, diminishes the probability that we shall estimate it 
rightly. These are considerations which, antecedently 
to all others, would prompt us to seek the Will of God 
directly and immediately; and it is evident that this 
direct and immediate knowledge of the Divine Will can, 
in no other manner, be possessed, than by his own com. 
munication of it. 

Mr Dymond, therefore, after again inquiring 
how other philosophers have sought for these 
communications in various mediums, proceeds 
thus to state what these communications have 
unquestionably been :— 

One of the very interesting considerations which are 
presented to our inquiries in perusing the volume of 
Scripture, consists in the variations in’ its morality. 
There are three distinctly defined periods in which the 
moral government and laws of the Deity assume, in some 
respects, a different character. In the first, without any 
system of external instruction, he consmunicated his will 
to some of our race, either immediately or through a 
superhuman messenger. In the second, he promulgated, 
through Moses, a distinct and extended code of laws. 
addressed peculiarly to a selected people. In the third, 
Jesus Christ, and his commissioned ministers. delivered 
precepts, of which the general character was that of greater 
purity or perfection, and of which the obligation was 
universal upon mankind. , 

That the record of all these dispensations contains de- 
clarations of the will of God, is certain ; that their moral 


requisitions are not always coincident, is also certain: | been continually running away from it, and 


_ cide, one is paramount to the others. That coincidence 
does not always exist, may easily be shewn. It is mani. 
fest, not only by a comparisop of precepts and of the 
general tenor of the respective records, but from the ey. 
press declarations of Christianity itself. 

One example, referring to the Christian and Jewish 
dispensations, may be found in the extension of the law 
of love. Christianity, in extending the application of thie 
law, requires us to abstain from that which the Jaw 
of Moses permitted us todo. Thus it is in the instance 
of duties to our neighbour, as they are illustrated i, he 
parable of the Samaritan. Thus, too, in the Sermon on 
the Mount :—‘* It hath been said, by them of old time, thoy 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say 
unto you, love your enemies.” ‘ Pour out thy fury upon 
the heathen that know thee not, and upon the families 
that call not upon thy name,” is not coincident with the 
reproof of Christ to those who, upon similar grounds, 
would have called down fire from Heaven. “ The Lord 
look upon it and require it,”’ isnot coincident with, * Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.”? * Bring upon them ihe 
day of evil, and destroy them with a double destruction,” 
is not coincident with, ‘* Forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” 

Similar observations apply to swearing, to poly. 
gamy, to retaliation, to the motives of murder 
and adultery. And as to the express assertion of 
the want of coincidence :— The /aw made no. 
thing perfect, but the bringing in of a hetter 
hope did.” “ There is, verily, a disannulling of the 
commandment going before, for ihe weakness and 
unprofitableness thereof.” If the commandment 
now existing is not weak and unprofitable, it 
must be because it is superior to that which ex. 
isted before. 


But, although this appears to be thus clear with 
respect to the Jewish dispensation, there are some who 
regard the moral precepts which were delivered before 
the period of that dispensation, as imposing permanent 
obligations; they were delivered, it is said, not to one 
peculiar people, but to individuals of many; and, in the 
persons of the immediate survivors of the Deluge, to the 
whole human race. This argument assumes a ground 
paramount to all questions of subsequent abrogation. 
Now, it would appear a sufficient answer to say—lIf the 
precepts of the Patriarchal and Christian dispensations are 
coincident, no question needs to be discussed ; if they are 
net, we must make an election ; and, surely, the Christian 
cannot doubt what election he should make. Could 4 
Jew have justified himself, for a violation of the Mosaic 
law, by urging the precepts delivered to the Patriarchs* 
No. Neither can we justify ourselves for violating the 
Christian law, by urging the precepts of Moses. We, 
indeed, have, if it be possible, still stronger motives The 
moral law of Christianity binds us, not merely because 
it is the present expression of the will of God, but because 
it is a portion of his /as¢ dispensation to man, of that 
which is ayowedly not only the last but the highest. 


Here, then, Mr Dymond makes his stand. 
He has traced the progressive revelations of the 
Will of God to man, coincident with the pre 
gressive wants or capabilities of the world ; and 
having now arrived at what “ is avowedly the last 
and the highest,” he contends that we have 2° 
need to go seeking further or framing other 
theories ;—we have a pure and perfect revela- 
tion of the Divine law, and by that we ought to 
abide and regulate all our sentiments and actions 
The singularity of the thing is, that moral philo- 
sophers, instead of demonstrating and reco™ 
inending this law to their readers, should have 
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ing to build theories of moral guidance upon 
Sympathy, Essential Differences, Utility, and a 
dozen things besides, when there stood the plain 
law of Christianity, in all its authority and all 
its glory. But philosophers are so fond of having 
a theory of their own, that, in the pride of their 
self-estimation, they would build their cabins 
under the very wallsof the Parthenon, toshew their 
superior architectural knowledge. In this part 
of his volume, we think even Mr Dymond has 
not exerted the usual strength of his mind ; for, 
having shewn, satisfactorily, that the law of 
Christianity was a clear, a perfect, and an im- 
perative law, his only business was to proceed 
directly to try all existing opinions and institu- 
tions by it. Yet he has gone inquiring for mani- 
festations of the Will of God in subordinate 
channels—in the law of the land, the law of 
honour, the law of nature, utility, the law of 
nations. What need? If we have a law directly 
from Heaven, why seek further? It is both 
superfluous and unphilosophical. We shall, there- 
fore, pass over all those chapters, as well as 
those on conscience and the immediate com- 
munications of the Divine Will, as out of their 
proper place. The laws of nature, of honour, of 
nations, X&c. ought evidently to have been sum- 
moned before the tribunal of this higher law, and 
there tried as to their conformity to it; but had 
no title to be considered by him here. But, be- 
fore we proceed to this great tribunal, from 
which there is, and ought to be, no earthly ap- 
peal, we must point out a most important fact, 
which Mr Dymond has placed in the broad light 
of commonsense, whence, we trust, it will never 
be suffered to slip away again— It is a fact,” 
he says, in tracing out those three great dis- 
pensations of the Divinity just noticed, “ that 
an appeal to the Hebrew Scriptures is frequently 
made, when the precepts of Christianity would be 
too rigid for our purpose. He who insists upon a 
pure morality, applies to the New Testament ; he 
tho desires a little more indulgence, defends him- 
‘cif by arguments from the Old.” 

This is a fact that ought for ever to be held 
in remembrance by those who advocate moral or 
political theories, and by all those who listen to 
them ; and there would be an end to a thousand 
tavils and confusions. He gives a curious illus- 
‘ration of this slippery practice, from Milton :— 
In his newly discovered work, he appeals, I believe, 
“M0st uniformly to the precepts of all the dispensations 
“s of equal present obligation. The consequence is what 


— be expected—his moral system is not consistent. 
“oris it to be forgotten, that, in defending what may be 
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Tegarded as less pure doctrines, he refers mostly or ex- | 
»! . : ° ie 

yo, to the Hebrew Scriptures. In all his disquisi- | 

‘8s to prove the lawfulness of untruths, he does not | 


“ce tefer to the New Testament. Those who have ob- 


npn d the prodigious multiplicity of texts which he cites 
ou 


of this fact. 
Che. religious duty; a proposition at which the 
7 “ tian reasonably may wonder. And how does Mil- 
ix ar, re truth £ He cites from Scripture fen pas- 
two he which eight are from the Old Testament and 
What i the New. The reader will be curious to know 

, ese two are :—** If any man come to me and hate 


bot his father and mother, he cannot be my disciple.” 


‘'s work, will peculiarly appreciate the importance | 


clearly and peremptorily expressed by Christ :— 


Again—* Hatred,” he says, “ is in some | 
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And the rebuke to Peter—“ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
The citation of such passages shews that no passages to 
the purpose could be found. 


But Mr Dymond misses a more extraordinary 
instance of this flying for refuge in a bad argu- 
ment, to the Old Testament from the New, and 
in Milton, too; an instance, moreover, of much 
greater importance, because it is used to sanction 
a doctrine that has its abettors now—the Facility 
of Divorce. Few, we believe, will avail them- 
selves of his arguments to lie or hate; but we 
know that a certain class of highly talented and 
highly intellectual people at the present day are 
strong advocates for the doctrines of his famous 
book, “ Tetrachordon.” They would have the 
Facility of Divorce extended to all sorts of in- 
congruities of temper or condition, and that on 
the fond plea of asserting the rights and equal 
privileges of women. Now, we will venture to 
say that, if one scheme more ingenious than an- 
other could be devised to make women the slaves 
and victims of every designing scoundrel and 
unprincipled wretch, it would be that of allowing 
divorces for any disagreement that might arise 
from temper, selfishness, or plea of disparity of 
any kind. The law in this case is framed, as all 
good laws must be, for the binding of the bad 
and the security of the feeble ; and it requires 
no great sagavity to forsee what would be the 
consequence if every designing or gross knave 
might look about him in the ranks of female 
beauty, win where he could, and leave when he 
pleased. If we could make all the world perfect 
in intellect and in heart, then such a liberty 
might be allowed ; but, till then, every sober 
person must see the necessity and wisdom of the 
Christian law. The experiment made by Mary 
W olstoncraft, the first great advocate for this 
species of liberty in modern times, might, one 
would think, stand as an everlasting warning on 
the subject. It led her to the lowest depths of 
misery, and, in fact, to fling herself from London 
Bridge into the Thames. But, say the zealous 
champions for this conjugal liberty, must, then, 
people sacrifice the happiness of their whole lives 
to ascruple? The few must suffer the conse. 
quences of their own folly or deception, for the 
benefit of the many. Knowing the inviolability 
of the marriage bond, people must look well be- 
fore they leap, and then take consequences. 
Let only the law sanction divorce on any ground 
of temper or taste, and not only will the conse- 
quences we have before stated arise, but thou- 
sands of good husbands and good wives, tempted 
by the very opportunity for change, novelty, and 
license, would become restless, and wretched, 
and criminal. But it matters not arguing on 
consequences ; the only question for us is, What 
is the Christian law ?—and no law is perhaps so 


“ Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered youto put away your wives; but from the 
beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, ercept it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery ; and whoso marrieth her which 
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is put away, doth commit adultery.”—(St Ma- 
thew, xix. 8, 9.) Now, it is a most singular cir- 
cumstance that Milton should fly from this posi- 
tive law of Christ, to sanction his personal wishes, 
unto that very law which Christ declared was 
given to the Jews for the hardness of their hearts. 

Having stated this most important fact, which 
limits our reasonings on any great questioa of 
morals, social of pulitical, to the sanctions of the 
New Testament, we are now arrived at Mr 
1)ymond’s second Essay, on “ Private Rights and 
Obligations.” This occupies the larger part of 
the first volume. The second volume is wholly 
occupied with the consideration of * Political 
Rights and Obligations ;’ and, when we see the 
great number and the high moment of the topics 
dealt with in each, we regret that it will not be 
in our power to do more than exhibit his mode 
of reasoning on some few of them. Take only 
the heads of the chapters in these two Essays, 
and what a vast and solemn mass of human 
interests do they represent! Essay I1.—Religious 
Obligations ; Property ; Inequality of Property ; 
Litigation ; Arbitration; The Morality of Legal 
Practice ; Promises; Lies; Oaths; Immoral 
Agency ; Influence of Individuals upon Public 
Notions of Morality ; Intellectual Education ; 
Moral Education; Education of the People ; 
Amusements; Duelling; Suicide; Rights of 
Self-Defence. Essay I11.—Principles of Politi- 
cal Truth and Political Rectitude; Civil Liberty ; 
Political Liberty ; Religious Liberty ; Civil 
Obedience ; Forms of Government ; Political 
Influence ; Party; Ministerial Union ; British 
Constitution ; Moral Legislation ; Admini-tra- 
tion of Justice ; On the Proper Subjects of Penal 
Animadversion ; Of the Proper Ends of Punish- 
ment; The Punishment of Death; Religious 
Establishments; The Relizious Establishments 
of England and Ireland ; Of Legal Provision for 
Christian Teachers ; Of Voluntary Payment, and 
Unpaid Ministry ; Patriotism ; Slavery ; War— 
its Causes, Consequences, and Lawfulness; Of 
the Probable Practical Effeets of Adhering to 
the Moral Law in respect to War ; Conclusion. 

On the subject of scepticism, Mr Dymond has 
some very sound observations :— 

To those who may -ometimes be brought into contiet 
with persons professing scepticism respecting Christianity, 
and especially to those who are conscious of any ten- 
deucy in their own minds to listen to the objections of 
these persons, it may be useful to observe, that the 
grounds upon which sceptics build their disbelief of 
Christianity are commonly very slight. The number is 
very small whose opinions are the result of any tolerable 
degree of investigation. Perhaps the seeming paradox 
is true, that no men are so credulous—that no men ac- 
cept unportant propositions upon such slender evidence— 
as the majority of those who reject Christianity. To 
believe that the religious opinions of aluost all the civi- 
lized world are founded upon imposture, is to delieve 
an impertant proposition ; a proposition which no man 
who properly employs his faculties, would believe without 
considerable weight of evidence. To disbelieve the re- 
ligion of Christianity upon grounds which shall be credi- 
table to the understanding, involves no light task. A 
man must investigate and scrutinize; he must examine 
the credibility of testimony ; he must weigh and compare 
evidence ; he must inquire into the reality of historical 
facts, If, after rationally doing all this, he disbelieves 





in “hristianity—be it so. I think him, doubtless, mis. 
taken; but I do not think him puerile and credulons. 
But he who professes scepticism without any of this 
species of inquiry, is puerile and credulous indeed ; ang 
such most sceptics usually are. 

He adds— 

The French philosophers, forty or fifty years ago, wer, 
ranked amongst the most intelligent and sagacious o¢ 
mankind ; and upon what ground did these men rej 
Christianity ? Dr Priestly went with Lord Shelburne 
to France; and he gays, “I had an opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with every person of eminence whereyer 
we came. I found all the philosophical persons to whom 
I was introduced at Paris, unbelievers in Christianity. 
and even professed Athiests. As I chose, on all occasions, 
to appear as a Christian, I was told by some of them that 
I was the only person they had ever met with, of whose 
understanding they had any opinion, who professed to 
believe in Christianity. But, on interrogating them on 
the subject, I soon found that they he! given no proper 
attention to it, and did not really know what Christianity 
was.” If these philosophical men rejected Christianity 
in such contemptible and shameful ignorance of its nature 
and evidences, upon what grounds are we to suppose the 
ordinary striplings of infidelity reject it ¢ 

We wish we could transcribe every word whict, 
he has written on the subject of insolvency, be- 
cause they are built on that high-toned morality 
which is of such vital importance to a state, and 
especially a commercial one. Why is a man 
obliged to pay his debts? It is to be hoped 
that the morality of few persons is base enough 
to reply—Because the law compels him, But 
why, then, is he ubliged to pay them? Because 
the moral law requires it. That this is the pri- 
mary ground of obligation, is evident ; otherwise, 
any debt which a vicious or corrupt legislature 
resolved to cancel, would cease to be obligatory 


upon the debtor. 

A man becomes insolvent and is made a bankrupt ; he 
pays his creditors ten shillings instead of twenty, and 
obtains his certificate. Tue law, therefore, discharges 
him from the obligation to pay more. The bankrupt 
receives a large legacy; or he engages in business, and 
acquires property. Being then able to pay the remainder 
of his debts, does the legal discharge exempt him frua 
the obligation to pay thea? No:—and tor this reason, 
that the /eya/ discharge is not a moral discharge ; that, 
as the duty to pay at all was not founded primarily on 
the law, the law cannot warrant him in withholding 4 
part. It is, however, said that the creditors have relin- 
quished their right to the 1emainder, by signing the cer- 
tificate. But why did they accept half of their demands, 
instead of the whole? Because they were obliged to dé 
it: they could get no more. As to granting the certifi. 
cate, they do it, because to withhold it would be only 4” 
act of gratuitous unkindness. It would be preposterous 
to say that creditors relinquish their claims voluntarily— 
for no one would give up his claim to twenty shillings 0a 
the receipt of ten, if he could get the other ten by refus- 
ing. It might as reasonably be said that a man parts 
with a limb voluntarily, because, having incurably lace- 
rated it, he submits to amputation. The mode in which 
an insolvent obtains his discharge, does not appear to affect 
his subsequent duties. Compositions, and bankrupt, 
and discharges, by an insolvent act, are, in this respect, 
alike. The acceptance of a part, instead of the whole, 1 
not voluntary in either case; and neither case exemps 
the debtor trom the obligation to pay in full if he caB 
The causes which have occasioned a person’s eee’! 
although they greatly affect his character, do not al 
his obligations. A bankrupt ought to live always ¥" 
frugality, and carefully to economize such money ® © 
obtains. He should reflect that he is a trustee for 
creditors, and that all the needless money which he 
pends is not his but theirs. The amount of property 
which the trading part of a commercial nation lose 
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WILLS, LEGATEES, 


insolvency. ig great enough to constitute a consi lerable 
-attonal evil. The froud, too, that is practised under 
wer of insolvency, Is doubthess the most extensive of all 
cnecies of private robbery. The proftigacy of some of 
rveae eases is well known to be extreme. He who is a 
sank rupt to-day, Fiots in the luxuries of affluence to. 
_orrow=—bows to the creditors whose money he is spend- 
ygeand exults in the success and the impunity of his 
wickedness) Of such conduct we shall not speak or think 
put with detestation. We should no more sit at the table, 
or take the hand of such a man, than if we knew he had 
got his money last night on the highway. There is a 
wickedness in some bankruptcies, to which the guilt of 
ordinary robbers approaches but at a distance. Perhaps 
sothing would tend so efficaciously to diminish the gene- 
ral evils of insolvency, as a sound state of public opinion 
respecting the obligation to pay our debts. The insol- 
rent who, With the means of paying, retains the money 
in his own pocket, is, and ought to be regarded as a dis- 
honest man. If public opinion held such conduct to be 
of the same character as theft, a more powerful motive to 
,void insolvency would be established than any which 
now exists 

We particularly recommend his remarks on 
Wiis, Lecatrers, and Heirs, to all that are 
likely to dispose, receive, or hold in trust, pro- 
verty. Few men have strictly just notions either 
of willing, or of appropriating bequeathed pro- 
yerty. As Hazlitt has observed, in his admirable 
paper on Will-making, there is no point on which 
people shew so much the perversity and des- 
potism of their nature as in this. We hear 
worthy people often saying, to justify a partial 
aud mischievous distribution of their property 
among their children, “‘ The money is of my own 
vetting; I can do as I please with it.” We beg 
to assure them that they have no right to do any 
such thing. They who bring children into the 
world, are bound, by the most sacred laws of 
God's justice, to do the best they ean for them— 
and for ali alike; provided all alike have re- 
tained their natural claims upon them, by irre- 
vroachable conduct. ‘They have no free will in 
‘Mematter ; theyare but trustees of the goods of 
Providence, and are bound, by the invivlable laws 
¢ = : ‘ - oa 
f Heaven, to distribute them impartially amongst 
those human beings whom they have been the 
means of embarking on the critical sea of life. 

It often happens that persons distribute their property 
14 Wanner both unreasonable and unjust. This evil 
‘he law cannot easily remedy ; consequently, the duty of 
remedying it devolves upon those to whom the property 
* bequeathed. If they do not prevent the injustice, it 
‘annet be prevented, If my father, who had one son 
heside ee ° " i: 
ides Inyself, left nine.tenths of his property to me, and 
vnly the remaining tenth to my brother, | should not 
“unk the will, however authentic, justified me in taking 
~ 4tge a proportion, unless I could discover some rea- 
nable motive which influenced my father’s mind. If 
™! brother already possessed a fortune, and I had none ; 
“* Were married, and had a numerous family, and he 
“ere single and unlikely to marry; if he were incurably 
a eaenat, and would probably in a few weeks or 
neaths ‘quander his patrimony : in these, or in such cir- 
reeprapes I I should think myself at liberty to appro- 
“hag My fathers bequest; otherwise, 1 should not, 
car i! the disproportionate division was the effect of 
ane ene prejudice against my brother, or fond- 
ts °F we—or if it was made at the unfair instigation 
ot a person, Or in a temporary fit of passion or dis- 
vla could not virtuously enforce the will. The reason 
able - The will being unjust or extremely unreason- 
a les should be guilty of injustice or extreme unreason- 

Dees in enforcing it. 


ythe English law, the real estates of deceased per- 





AND HEIRS. - ARS 


sons are not available for the payment of.debts of simple 
contract, unless they are made so by the will. The rule 
is, to be sure, sufficiently barbarous; and he who inten. 
tionally forbears to make the estates avaitable, dies, as 
has been properly observed, witha deliberate frand in his 
heart. But this fraud cannot be cow pleted without the 
concurrence of a second person—the heir. //e, therefore, 
is obliged to pay such debts out of the real estate, not- 
Withstanding the deficiency of the will; for, if the father 
was fraudulent in making sucha will, the son fs fraudu. 
tent in taking advantage of his parent’s wickedness. He 
may act with strict legality in keeping the property, but 
he is condemned as dishonest by the moral law. 

A person bequeaths £500 to some charity—for ex. 
ample, to the Foundling—and directs that the money 
shall be laid eut in land. His intention is indisputably 
plain; but the law, with certain motives, says, the direc. 
tion to lay out the money in land, makes the bequest 
void ; and it will not enforce the bequest. Bat, because 
the testator forgot this, can the residuary legatee honestly 
put the £500 into his own pocket ? Assuredly not. The 
money is as tr@ly the property of the Foundling as if the 
will had been accurately proved. ‘The circumstance, that 
the law will not compel him to give it up, although it 
may exempt him from an action, cannot exempt him 
from guilt. 

After noticing the dishonesty of persons avail- 
ing themselves of other technicalities of the law, 
such as only two signatures being to a will where 
there should be three, and where he draws con- 
clusions exactly contrary to Paley, he adds— 

A person who possesses £5000, has two sons, of whom 
John is well provided for, and Thomas is not. With 
the privity of his sons, he makes a will, leaving £4000 
to Thomas and £1000 to Joha, explaining to both the 
reason of this decision. A fire happens in the house, 
and the will is burnt; and the father, before he has 
an opportunity of making another, is carried off by a 
fever. Now, the English law would assign a half of 
the money to each brother. If John demands his half, 
is he a just man? Every one, T think, will perceive that 
he is not; and that, if he demanded it, he would violate 
the duties of benevolence. The law is not his sufficient 
rule. 

A person whose near relations do not stand in need 
of his money, acopts the children of distant relations, 
with the declared mtention, or manifest design, of pro- 
viding for them at his death. If, under such circum. 
stances, he dies without a will, the heir-at-law could not 
morally avail himself of his legal privilege, to the injury 
vi these expecting parties. They need the money, and he 
does not, which is one good reason tor not seizing it; but 
the in/ention of the deceased invested them with a right; 
and so that the intention is known, it matters little to the 
moral o#ligation whether it is expressed on paper or not. 

Possibly some reader may say, that, if an heir or legatee 
must always institute inquiries into the uncertain claims 
of others, before he accepts the property of the deceased, 
and it he is obliged to give up his own chiima, whenever 
theirs seem to preponderate, he will be involved in e: d- 
less doubts and scruples, and testators will never know 
whether their wills will be executed or not. The answer 
is, that no such serupulousness is demanded. Hard. 
heartedness, and extreme unreasouableness and injastice, 
are oné Class of considerations—critical scruples and un- 
certain claims are another. ) 

What would become of three-fourths of our 
authors and nineteen-twentieths of our publish- 
ers, if the public should resolve upon adopting 
Mr Dymond’s system, or, in other words, de- 
termine to be Christians? 


It is a very common thing to hear of the evils of pere 
nicious reading—of how it enervates the mind, or how it 
depraves the principles. The complaints are doubtless 
just. These Looks could not be read, and these evils 
would be spared the world, if one did not write, and 
another did pot print, and another did nog sell, and 
another did not cifeulate them. Are those, then, without 
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whose agency the mischief could not ensue, to be held 
innocent in affording this agency? Yet, loudly as we 
complain of the evil, and carefully as we warn our chil. 
dren to avoid it, how seldom do we hear public reproba- 
tion of the writers! As to printers, and booksellers, and 
library keepera, we scarcely hear their offences mentioned | 
at all. We speak not of those abandoned publications 
which all respectable men condemn, but of those which, | 
pernicious as they are confessed to be, furnish reading- | 
rooms and libraries, and are habitually solc in almost | 
every bookseller’s shop. Seneca says—“ He that lends a 
man money to carry him to a bawdy-house, or a weapon 
for his revenge, makes himself a partner in his crime.” 
He, too, who writes or sells a book which will in all 
probability injure the reader, is accessary to the mischief; — 
with this aggravation, that, while the money, in Seneca’s 
instance, would probably do mischief to one or two per- 
sons, the book may injure a hundred or a thousand. Of 
the writers, we need say no more. I stand in a booksel- 
er’s shop, and observe his customers come in. One orders 
a lexicon, and one a work of scurrilous infidelity ; one 
Captain Cook’s Voyages, and one a new licentious ro- 
mance. If the bookseller takes and executes all those 
orders with the same willingness, I cannot but perceive 
an inconsistency, an incompleteness in his moral princi- 
ples of action. Perhaps this person is so conscious of the 
mischievous effects of such books, that he would not 
allow them in the hands of his children, or suffer them to 
be seen on his parlour table. But, if he thus knows the 
evils which they inflict, can it be right in him to be the 
agent in diffusing them ? Step into the shop of this book- 
seller’s neighbour, a druggist, and there, if a person asks 
for some arsenic, the tradesman begins to be anxious. 
He considers whether it is probable the buyer wants it 
for a proper purpose. If he does sell it, he cautions the 
buyer to keep it where others cannot have access to it; 
and, before he delivers the packet, legibly inscribes upon 
it, Poison. One of these men sells poison to the body, 
and the other poison to the mind. If the anxiety and 
caution of the druggist is right, the indifference of the 
bookseller must be wrong. Add to which, that the drug- 
gist would not sell arsenic at all, if it were not sometimes 
useful; but to what readers can a vicieus book be useful ? 

Mr Dymond shews the discrepancy between the 
moral law and public opinion, by a species of 
table. 

Suppose, with respect to vices, the highest degree of 
reprobation in the moral law to be indicated by 20, and 
to descend by units as the reprobation become less severe; 
and suppose we put 20 for the highest offence according to 
popular opinion, and diminish the number as it accounts 
less of the offence, we should probably be presented with 
some such gradation as this: — 


Moral Public 
Law. Opinion, 
Murder, ~ onan §p 


Human destruction underothernames,18 0 























Unchastity, if of women, 18 18 

Unchastity, if of men, ~ ~18 2 

Theft, nce 17 17 

Fraud, and other modes of dishonesty 17 6, 4, or 1 

Lying, 17 

Lying for particular purposes, or to 

particular classes of persons, 1s ere 

and eve 

Resentment, 16 6 i ane” 
gradation 
and every 

Profaneness, 15 1242 inferior 
gradation 


We might make a similar statement of the virtues. 

We present this novel view of duelling to all 
the admirers of that ancient relic of barbarism, 
and to all the very Christian abusers of MrO’Con- 
nell for having set an example equally courageous 
and invaluable to all gentlemen with any claims 
to more than an ounce of brain, by renouncing 
the blackguard custom of putting bullets for rea- 








sonable explanations, and twelve paces for twely, 
grains of common sense. 

If two boys who disagreed about a game of marbles, o, 
a penny tart, should therefore walk out by the river sig, 
quietly take off their clothes, and, when they had got int, 
the water, each try to keep the other's head down until 
one of them was drowned——we should doubtless think thar 
these two boys were mad. If, when the survivor return. 
ed to his school-fellows, they patted him on the shoulder, 
told him he was a spirited fellow, and that, if he had no: 
tried the feat in the water, they would never have plared 
at marbles or any other game with him again—we shoulj 
doubtless think that these boys were infected with 2 mos 
revolting and disgusting depravity and ferociousness. Ww, 
should instantly exert ourselves to correct their principles, 
and should feel assured that nothing could ever induce y. 
to tolerate, much less encourage, such abandoned depra. 
vity. And yet we do both tolerate and encourage syc\ 
depravity every day. Change the penny tart for som 
other trifle ; instead ef boys, put men ; and instead of 4 
river, a pistol—and we encourage it all. We virtually pa: 
the survivor's shoulder, tell him he is a man of honour, 
and that, if he had not shot at his acquaintance, we could 
never have dined with him again. “ Revolting and dis. 
gusting depravity” are at once excluded from our yoca. 
bulary. We substitute such phrases as “ the cours 
which a gentleman is obliged to pursue”—* it was necex. 
sary to his honour’—* one could not have associated with 
him if he had not fought.” We are the schoolboys grown 
up; and, by the absurdity, and more than absurdity, of our 
phrases and actions, shooting or drowning (it matters 
not which) becomes the practice of the national school. 

With a paragraph on the education of the poor, 
which has matter for much consideration in it, 
we close our extracts from the first volume :— 

Generally, that intellectual education is good fora poor 
man which is good for his richer neighbours; in other 
words, that is good for the poor which is good for man 
There may be exceptions to the general rule ; but he who 
is disposed to doubt the fitness of a rich man’s education 
for the poor, will do well to consider, first, whether the 
rich man’s education is fit for himself. 

We have now quoted as much from the first 
volume as, we think, will give a feeling of the 
general spirit and of the particular force of 
reasoning. If we were to indulge ourselves as 
much in the second volume, on “ Political Rights 
and Obligations,” our article would run to 4a 
unusual length. But the fact is, that it embraces 
so many and such important topics, that, after 
all, we should not satisfy ourselves. We must, 
therefore, be content to give one or two extracts, 
and then recommend every one to read the work 
for himself. We are sure that every lover 
pure morality, and of the progression of virtue 
and intelligence, will find himself not only 
delighted by its perusal, but his hands and his 
purposesstrengthened essentially thereby. These 
remarks on the House of Lords, will be read 


with interest at the present period :— 

The privileges of the members of this House are suc 
as to offer considerable temptation to their political virtue 
A body of men, whose eminence consists in artificial dis- 
tinctions between them and the rest of the community, 
are likely to desire to make those distinctions needless! 
great; and, for that purpose, to postpone the public wer 
fare to the interests of an order. We all kuow that there 
is a collective as well as an individual ambition. It # 
a truth which a Peer should habitually inculcate vp® 
himself, that, however rank and title may be confer: 
for the gratification of the possessor, the /egis/ative pP™” 
leges of a Peer are to be held exclusively subservient 
the general good. I use the word exclusively 4 
strictest’ sense ; so that, if ever the question should ro 
whether, any part, or the whole of the privileges of 
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Peerage should be withdrawn, or the general good sacri- 
riced, I should say that no reasonable question could 
exist respecting the proper alternative. Were I a Peer, 
] should not think myself at liberty to urge the privi- 


this were evidently to postpone the greater interests to 
the less. If rulers of all kinds~if civil government 
itself—are simply the officers of the nation, surely no one 
class of rulers is at liberty to put its pretensions in oppo- 
sition to the national advantage. 

The love of title and of rank constitutes one of the 
great temptations of the political man. He can obtain 
them only from thecrown ; and it is not usual to bestow 
them, except upon those who support the administration 
of the day. The intensity of the desire which some men 
feel for these distinctions, has a correspondently intense 
effect. Lord Chatham said, “ that he had known men 
of great ambition for power and dominion, many whose 
characters were tarnished by glaring defects, some with 
many vices, who, nevertheless, could be prevailed upon 
to join in the best public measures; but the moment he 
found any man who had set himself down as a candidate 
fora Peerage, he despaired of his ever being a friend to 
his country.”’ This displays a curious political pheno- 
menon. Can the reader give a beiter solution than the 
supposition that, in the /ove itself of title, there is some- 
thing little and low, and that the minds which can be so 
anxious for it, are commonly too little and too low to 
sacrifice their hopes to friendship for their country ? 
Many who are not candidates for Peerages, nevertheless, 
look upon them with a wishing eye; and some who 
have attained to the lower honours of the order, are 
equally solicitous for advancement to the higher; so 
that, even upon those upon whom the temptation is not 
so powertul as that of which Chatham speaks, some 
temptation is laid—a temptation of which it were idle to 
dispute that the aggregate effect is great. 

Ii, without reference to the existing state of Britain, a 
man should ask whether the legislators of a nation ought 
to be subjected to such temptation—whether it were a 
judicious political institution—I should answer, No. 
Because I should judge that a legislative assembly ought 
to have no inducements or motives foreign to the general 
good. This appears to be so obviously true, that ‘the 
necessity, if there be a necessity for an assembly so con- 
stituted, only evinces how imperfect the political character 
of a people is. There would be no need for having 
recourse tu an objectionable species of assembly, if it were 
not wanted to counteract or to effect purposes which a 
purely constituted assembly could not attain. 


Under the head of Moran Leetsnatiox, Mr 
Dymond has these striking remarks :— 


_ Ifa person who considered the general objects of the 
institution of civil government, were to look over the 
titles of the acts of a legislature during fifteen or twenty 
years, he would probably be surprised to find the pro- 
portion sosmall of those of which it was the express 
object to benefit the moral character of the people. He 
would find many laws that respected foreign policy ; 
many, perhaps, that referred to internal political eco- 
homy ; many for the punishment of crime; but few that 
tended positively fo promote the general happiness by 
imreasing the general virtue. This, I say, may be a 
reasonable subject of surprise, when it is considered that 


tie attainment of this happiness is the original and proper | 


o'ject of all governments. There is a general want of 
advertence to this object, arising, in part, perhaps, from 
the insufficient degree of conviction that virtue is the Lest 
promoter of the general weal. 

So far as is practicable, a government ought to be to 


4 people what a judicious parent is to a tamily—not | 


merely the ruler, but the instructor and the guide. Now, 
4 judicious father adopts a system of moral culture as 


Well as of restraint ; he does not merely lop the vagrant | 


branches of his intellectual plant, but he directs and 
‘rains them in their proper course. The second object is 
to punish vice—the first, to promote virtue. You may 
punish vice without securing virtue; but if you secure 
Virtue, the whole work is done. 
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But here a difficulty arises—how] shall that ‘political 
parent teach virtue, which is not virtuous itself? The 
governments of most nations, however they may incul- 


cate virtue in their enactments, preach it very imper- 
leges of my order in opposition to the public weal—for | 


What, then, is to be done ? 
The first step in moral legis- 
It holds of nations as 


fectly by their example. 
“ Make the tree good.” 
lation is to rectify the legislator. 


of men, that the beam should first be removed out of our 


| own eye. 


Laws, in their insulated character, will be but 


' partially effectual, whilst the practical example of a 











government is bad. To this consideration sufficient 
attention is not ordinarily paid. We do not adequately 
estimate the influence of a government's example upon 
the public character. Government is an object to which 
we look up as to our superior; and the many interests 
which prompt men to assimilate themselves to the 
character of a government, added to the natural tendency 
of subordinate parts to copy the example of the superior, 
occasions the character of a government, independently of 
its peculiar measures, to be of immense influence upon 
general virtue. 

A few pages onward, occurs this passage :— 

Is it known, or is it considered, that the expense of an 
ordinary campaign would endow a school in every parish 
in England and Ireland for ever ? Yet how coolly (who 
will contradict me if I say, how needlessly ?) we devote 
money to conduct a campaign! Prevent, by a just and 
conciliating policy, one single war, and the money thus 
saved would provide, perpetvaliy, a competent mental 
and moral education to every individual who needs it in 
the three kingdoms. Let a man for « moment indulge 
his imagination—Jet him rather indulge his reason—in 
supposing that one of our wars, during the last century, 
had been avoided, and that, fifty years ago, such an 
education had been provided. Of what comparative 
importance is the war now tous? In the one case, the 
money has provided the historian with materials to fill 
his pages with armaments, and victories, and defeats— 
it has enabled us 

To point a moral or adorn a tale ; 
in the other, it would have effected, and be now effect- 
ing, and be destined for ages to effect, a great amount of 
solid gool——a great increase of the virtue, the order, 
and the happiness of the people. 

Here we close our extracts from this able, and, 
we may safely say, most pure and uncompromis- 
ing moralist of the age. In going over his clear, 
unflinching, yet benevolent pages, we increas- 
ingly feel how far we yet are, as a nation, from 
the high standard of Christian morality. Yet 
it is only as we progress towards this standard, 
that we can progress towards that general 
happiness for which governments ought to exist, 
and for which Christianity was given. This, 
then, should animate every friend of man, with 
a firm resolve to aim at this standard, and to 
compel himself to renounce every inferior motive 
that stands in the way of its attainment. We 
ought to say, that the treatise on Church Esta- 
blishments and that on War, are each most 
powerful and complete in their kind. An extract 
from the former, in the shape of a pamphlet, has 
been extensively circulated in this country ; and 
that on War contains the essence of Mr Dymond’s 
admirable work on that subject, previously 
published. 

In conelusion, we are bound to say a few words 
on a very elaborate critique on these “ Princi- 
ples of Christian Morality,” which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review in 1831. This critique 
was attributed to Dr Southey ; and, indeed, suffi- 
ciently affiliates itself by the strange mixture of 
power and prejudice, good feeling and rancorous 
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slugmatism, which characterise his criticisms. 
Now, highly as we estimate him as one of our 
greatest poets and most delightful of historical 
writers, he must always be one over whom we 
lament. Of course, the work does not suit his 
taste ; while he continually testifies his admira- 
tion of its ability, and admits the excellence of 
a great deal of it, he indulges in the most un- 
amiable sneers, the strangest perversions, and a 
general tone of contempt for the Society to which 
the writer belonged, that is peculiarly offensive, 
and which, altogether, are calculated to impede 
that universal circulation and esteem which this 
work ought to attain for the good that it is 
meant and is fitted to effect. The opening of 
the article is a good specimen of this tone :— 
‘He was one of the Society of Quakers—that 
society which, in its first age, affected more 
jearning than it possessed, and afterwards ap- 
peared to hate it only ‘not worse than toad or 
asp.” Now, it is not our business here, either to 
assert a perfection for Mr Dymond’s work, which 
no human work ever possessed, (we believe 
both its excellence and defects, of which any one 
can judge for himself, to result, inagreat measure, 
from his peculiar religious education,) nor to re- 
fute all the errors and misrepresentations of Dr 
Southey’s critique: we shall, therefore, merely 
content ourselves with asking, Which of the first 
(Juakersaffected more learning than he possessed ? 
and whetherit was not the first Quakers that most 
strongly denied the absolute necessity of human 
learning for a gospel ministry? Of course, as we 
have said, this system of morality could not suit 
Dr Southey ; therefore, everything in it which 
advances beyond hiv latter notions, religious or 











political, is Quakerism, the spirit of the sect, &e, | 
Is there a man in England so violently influenced 


by the spirit of sect as Dr Southey ? 
mond’s views of human improvement are pro- 
gressive—Dr Southey’s, retrogressive. Mr Dy- 
mond is the advocate of general education, of 
free government—the antagonist of war end 
establishments. In progressive improvement, Dr 
Southey has no faith—of general education, ex- 
cept in the trammels of a creed, he has a horror, 


Mr Dy- 


\YMOND'S PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 


John Milton did not ; and will any man pro. 
nounce Milton the sillier man of the two? Up. 
fortunately for this self-soothing maxim of his 
we see very few symptoms of this out-growine 
at the present day: the world, and its most 
active characters, grow more decidedly liberal ; 
and events testify their wisdom. Then, he said— 
‘““T hope I havealwaysfelt and expressed an honest 
and Christian abhorrence of wars, and the systeme 
that produce them ;”* sincethen, it will be admitted 
that he has been sufficiently laudatory of “ wars, 
and the systems that produce them.” During 
the most bloody reign of foreign slaughter and 
domestic despotism, we do not recollect to have 
heard Dr Southey’s voice raised in denunciation 
of either. It was silent during the Castlereagh 
period, and was only raised to sing a Carmen 
Triumphale over the allied monarchs who entered 
London, red with the gore of a twenty years 
war; a war, indeed, in which they had been 
chiefly the sufferers, but which grew out of “ the 
systems which produced them.” Now, we say not 
this from any personal or party feeling ; but we 
are bound, when Dr Southey undertakes to nen. 
tralize the effect of a system of morals, to shew 
how far his prejudices disqualify him for judging 
truly of it. The real interests of the community 
are of more consequence than our judgment of 
him or his judgment of us ; and who doubts that 
the want of keeping in his splendid mind is the 
melancholy and inevitable consequence of Tory 
adhesion—of the 
“ Giving up toa party what was meant for mankind *” 
His friend Coleridge exhibited another, and a 
still more lamentable spectacle of similar trans- 
figuration. Look at his poems and essays, writ- 
ten in the prime of his life, and the glow of his 
noble spirit: they are all freedom and_philan- 
thropic generosity. Then look at his “ Table 
Talk,” in the publication of which an officious im- 


prudence has exposed the weakness of his age, 


He sees blood and revolution in the principles of | 


reform; though many years of their progress, 


and, latterly, years of their astonishing progress, | 


have done anything but confirm the propriety of 
I’. views. The fact is, from his youth to the 
present time, he has been retrograding in politi- 
cal philosophy. On the truth of this he himself 
decides. In his ** Book of the Church,” (ce. 10,) 
he tells us that “ On actions tried by the eternal 
standard of right and wrong, the unsophisticated 
heart unerringly pronounces ;"’ and, in another 


dwells in the bosom of youth, Now, from all the 
great opinions of his youth and his unsophisti- 
cated heart, he has departed. Then, he was the 
ardent advocate of political freedom—now, it is 
“The Rogue's March.” ‘The dictates of the 
unsophisticated heart he now treats as the folly 
of immaturity, and says age er will grow out of 
it as they grow older. if Robert Southey did, 


with a heart narrowed by party, and embittered 
with bigotry ; and who could believe it the same 
Coleridge? He declares his hatred even of the 
abolition of slavery, because it was connected 
with “ the detestable dissenting interest ;” and that 
‘not only every other man in England, but 
throughout Europe, was possessed with the 
devil.” The work of party deterioration in the 
vigantie and benevolent mind of Coleridge, W? 
think every person of taste must have noticed 
with a deep sorrow, In many of his latter poems, 
there is a spirit of vulgarity, and even of inde- 
cency, that is absolutely disgusting ; and which, 


if it had been evinced by a young and Liberal 


writer, woultl have occasioned him to be scouted, 


and justly, by the Tory journals, from the pre- 
place, he tells us that this unsophisticated heart | 
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cincts of all good society. His fine poem, 
Hymn tothe Earth,” is marred by very gre 
imagery; he delighted to write poemata © 
stinks,t and other nameless things; and the 
verses on Sir James Mackintosh are a very dis 
graceful instance of this. Alas! what a descent 

eum 


* Southey’s Poems—* Ode to Homer.” 
+ See his verses, if anybody wishes to see such thing’, 
on the “ Stinks of Cologne.” 
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trom « The Aucient Mariner,” “ Fears in Soli- 
tude,” and the ‘‘ Lines written in the Vale of 
Chamouni!” We look on such changes, not 
with anger, but with a sorrow as profound as if 
we had witnessed the fall of an angel ; and we 
notice them here only to appeal against the 
jecisions of such men. In this instance, we 
appeal not in behalf of Mr Dymond's religious 
confraternity, but in behalf of mankind ; for it 
‘; for the benefit of mankind that such works as 
the present are written, and it is the direct effect, 
‘¢ not the intention, of such criticism as Dr 
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RELA 
Scuthey’s, to obstruct that benefit, by sneering 
at whatever is more spiritual and unworldly 
than his adopted creed and philosophy. We 
appeal from Dr Southey of the present to Robert 
Southey of the past, in his ardent aspirations 
after the extension of liberty and popular im- 
provement, when such a work as this would 
have had his warmest approbation, because it 
unfolded views of sounder policy, demanded in 
governors a wider range of sympathies, and 
inspired a more fearless trust in knowledge and 
freedom, 





4 BLAST OF THE TRUMPET CONCERNING THE INTERCOMMUNING WITH 
PRELATICAL MALIGNANTS. 


Tur Presbytery of Mull, in May last year, 
addressed the legislature to this effect :—‘* Your 
petitioners are deeply impressed with the con- 
vietion, that stated and regular instruction in the 
truths of religion is of the last importance to the 


temporal as well as eternal interests of the inha- | 


bitants of these countries, and is only to be se- 
cured by promoting the efficiency and extending 
the operations of hoth the Churches established 
by law; and, therefore, view with jealousy and 
regret, the efforts of Roman Catholics, Dissent- 
ers, and others, to deprive the Church established 
in Ireland of part of its revenues.” 

The Synod of Aberdeen, in petitioning the 
House of Commons in support of the Prelatical 


Church of Ireland, with the shrewdness peculiar | 


to the district, characterised it as * that Church 
which your fathers secured by solemn sanctions 
in all its rights and property ;’ and the prayer 
of the petition was—‘ May it therefore please 
your Honourable House so to deal with the Pro- 
testant [ Episcopal, Prelatical |] Church of Ireland, 
in concurrence with that Church, as to render it 
more and more effective, and to secure the reve- 
nue and labour ofan efficient clergyman in every 
parish in Ireland, with a sufficient provision for 
his maintenance,” 

The Aberdonians were not content with this. 
They went back to the subject in October; and a 
member of the Synod said, “ The government 
may choose two forms of religion, as in this coun. 
try it has chosen the Episcopalian and the Pres- 
‘yterian, and, after having established them, it 
may declare that it holds these to be the two 
churches through whom instruction is to be of- 
fered to the people; and the government is bound 
‘o encourage and protect these two, and to ex- 


‘ . . 6 ° } 
tend their influence as far as possible, in order to 


Go its duty to the country.” Assuredly the Kirk 
fe . ° : : 

* Scotland is in a very awful state of back- 
thidinge y : j 

“cing. What would Melville, or Black, or 


Kirkton, or Shields, have said to this erecting of | 
the horn—this intercommuning with Prelat- | 


lea] malignants ? 
fessor, 


How would that godly pro- 
Mr Robert Wodrow, have glared had he 
member of a Synod calling on the legis- 
‘ature to increase the influence of the Prelatists! 
Perhaps a few sketches of the ancient feeling on 


beard a 


- 


-_—_— 


° 
this subject, may give us some conception of wha‘ 
they would have done. 

In the year 1640, when the Presbyterians of 
Scotland were discontented with the state of 
church matters in other parts of the empire, and 
felt it necessary to take a fatherly interest in 
their management, they did not content then:- 
selves with petitions to the legislature, and rese- 
lutions of Synods, &c., but sent an army to do 
their business according to order. On such 
a system of management, was an army sent 
across the Border, to abolish “ Prelacy,” with all 
its horns,in the benighted land of England; and 
among many other very unanswerable reasons for 
what they did, they gave the following :— 

“Thirdly—We are called to this expedition by 
that same Divine Providence and vocation which 
hath guided us hitherto in this great business. We 
see the expediency of it for the glory of God, 
for the good of the church, for advancing the 
gospel, for our own peace: after seeking of God, 
and begging light and direction from heaven, our 
hearts are inclined to it. God hath given us zeal 
and courage to prosecute it, ability and opportu- 
nity for undertaking it, unanimous resolution 
upon it, scruples removed out of minds where they 
were harboured, encouragements to achieve it 
from many passages of Divine Providence, and, 
namely, from the proceedings of the last Parlia- 
ment in England, their grievanees and desires 
being so homogeneal and akin to ours, we have 
laboured in great long-suffering by supplications, 
informations, commissions, and all other means 
possible to avoid this expedition, . . . And 
that we may see yet further evidences of a call- 
ing from God to this voyage, we may observe the 
order of the Lord’s steps and proceedings in this 
work of reformation. For, beginning at the gross 
Popery of the Service Book and Book of Canons, 
He hath followed the back trade of our defection, 


; till he hath reformed the very first and smallest 
Henderson, or Cargil, or Spreul, or Row of | 


novations which entered in thisChurch. But so 
it is, that this back trade leadeth yet farther 
to the Prelacy in England—the fountain whence 
all these Babylonish streams issue unto us! The 
Lord, therefore, is still on the back trade, and 
we, following Him therein, cannot yet be at a 
stay.” * What will the Lords Spiritual say, when 
~~ ®@ Franktyin’s Annald, 851. 

















44n A BLAST OF THE TRUMP 


the Synod of Mull, or any other zealous knot of 
Presbyterians, shall think proper again to try 
this ‘‘ back trade.” The thing is perfectly jus- 
tifiable, according to the fundamental principles 
of the Scottish Church; and its ministers are sadly 
renegade from the principles which their ances- 
tors taught, and for which they bled, if they do 
not take the first opportunity of dealing one out | 
of “both the churches established by law,” such 
a backhanded blow, as will save the Voluntaries 
all trouble with one portion of their business. 
What sayeth the General Assembly touching that 
Church, which, according to the Aberdeen orator, | 
has been placed so calmly side by side with the | 
Presbyterian ° 
«« But so it is, that Episcopal government is 
abhorred and detested, and the government by 
ministers and elders, in Assemblies generall and 
provinciall, and Presbyteries, was sworn to, and 
ought to be holden by us, if we adhere to the 
meaning of the Kirk when the Confession was 
sworn to and subscribed.”* The solid grounds 
of such abhorrence and detestation cannot be 
better told than in the words of that worthy 
professor, Mr James Row, minister of Strichen, 
in the curious production known by the name of 
“The Red Shanks’ Sermon.” He points out all | 
the wounds of poor Sion, the Kirk of Scotland, 
during the days when she suffered under the 
thraldom of Prelacy ; and tells how old men 
“have seene her ministers going in good old 
short cloaks, with velvet capes; which little 
cloaks turned more souls to God than ever the | 
long gounes did. You have heard such good | 
ministers expound the law and apply the gospel 
in their pulpits; but now you may heare the | 
proud Prelates rumbling up and down the streetse | 
in their coaches, in their long gounes; and, if 
you would heare them speake, follow them to 








ET CONCERNING THB 


themselves, eating the meat out of the mouths 
of many worthy pastors that labour painfully jp 
the Lord’s work.’* 

This was said before the commencement of the 
civil wars, when Prelacy was predominant jp 
Scotland, and was deemed so applicable that, jn 
1692, when the Presbyterians got the upper 
hand, it was thought fit to reprint it, to sharpen 
their memory, and enable them to become « ter. 
rible as an army with banners,” along with ap 
introduction which calls Episcopacy “ a human 
and hellish innovation,’ and calculates, among 
its natural effects, ‘ profanity, unsoundness j, 
doctrine, persecution, bloodshed, and insupport. 
able sufferings of the church and the people of 
God, exercised under its tyranny, executed with 
all the malice the maintainers and propagators 
thereof could invent.” The Rey. Alexander 
Shields spoke in an equally decided tone, but 
with greater respect for the rules of the School- 
men, to much the same effect. He terminates the 
12th head of his powerful appeal ‘ concerning 
hearing of the curates,” with this syllogismn— 
‘‘ That party in a reformed church, which, hav. 
ing overturned her reformation, hath shut out, 
laid aside, and persecute away sound adherers 
thereunto, both ministers and professors, and 


| will not admit ministers to officiate but upon the 


sinful termes of complyance with their way, are 
schismaticks. But the prelats and their curats 
are that party in this reformed church, which, 
having overturned her reformation, hath shut 
out, laid aside, and persecute away cound ad. 
herers thereunto, &c. Therefore, they are the 
schismaticks to be withdrawn from, and their 
way is the schisme which we are bound to extir- 
pate in the covenant.’ t 

The principles of the two Churches towards 
each other at that period, were anything but 





the councill table, and there you shall heare more 
than you will be content to follow.”” When any 
body of the Church of Scotland shall again ad- 
dress the legislature on “ both the churches 
established by law,” we recommend the following 
as a model. It is pithy and expressive, and, 
especially if used in reference to the mutual con- 


dition of the Established and Roman Catholic | 


Churches of Ireland, could not fail in producing 
a great effect :— 

““The Prelate hath a lord’s rent out of the 
revenues of the Kirk, which, at the first, was 
destinate and should be employed for better 
uses ; and this he hath not for the services of 
the Kirk, but partly for his unlawfull attending 
civill affairs, and partly for bearing out a lordly 
parte in himself, his ladie, their children and 
followers. He uniteth kirks farre distant, to 


make the morselle the greater for his wide gorge: | 


he alloweth and defendeth pluralities and non- 
residences, by setting long taks without know- 
ledge or consent of the Kirk ; and by setting of 
fewe farms and tax wardes he raketh up all, and 
stinteth the minister to a poore stipendiarie 
portion of five hundreth marks ; so that the most 
gacraligious persons in the land are the Beshops 
* Act. As Dec 8, 165%. 








those of “live and let live.’ That the hier- 
archical antichrist should be permitted to dweil 
in the souls of their good neighbours of England, 
| Seems to have been matter of greater concern to 
| the Presbyterians of Scotland, than the small 
| leaven of it which stilladhered to themselves ; and 
_a whole army of preachers was sent to the Eng- 
lish parliament to speak it down. They politely 
associated “courtiers, cavaliers, Prelates, and 
Atheists ;” and, in return, were called by the hier- 
archy, ‘ Scotch Popes.” One of these, the great 
Principal Baillie, has been termed with Justice 
the “most moderate” of all the Presbyteria 
"clergy of his day ; but the moderation of that 
age was not intended to embrace the latitudi- 
_narian principle of tolerating a shadow of Epis 
| copacy on any portion of the surface of the globe. 
It would have been as reasonable to expect that 
a man should be moderate enough to admit tha: 
twice two makes five. The Principal, therefore, 
wrote a book “On the unlawfulness and dange 
of a limited Episcopacy,” in which, after provine 
the divine origin of Presbytery, and explainine 
that his Scottish brethren will find it necessar! 


* « The Pastor and Prelate; or, Reformatio® wo 


Conformity shortly compared”—p. 87. 
+‘ A Hind Let Loose,” &c. 268 
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ears, he says, “ Those that would wait any 
longer to get any farther experience of the fruits 
of Episcopacy, may in justice meet with the mis- 
chiefs which ordinarily fall upon them who tempt 
the Almighty.’ 

Nor, at the later period of the Revolution, did 
the Scottish Presbyterians consider that they were 
at all called upon to limit their abhorrence of 
Episcopacy elsewhere, when they got their own 
way at home; as the following author, among 
others, shews :— 

«But, lest any saould say that these are mali- 
flections upon the Church of England, I 
that a poet of their eown—viz., Mr Hic. 
keringil—inhis ‘Ceremony-Mongers’ Character,’ 
and other books, savs a great deal worse; and in 
express terms, that it is the worst constituted 
church in the world, But that which is enongh 
to confound the impudence of gainsayers, the 
most part of the abu-es which the Dissenters 
accuse the Church of England of, are named, and 
a reformation of them commanded, by his Ma- 
jesty, in his late gracious letter to the Bishop of 
Londoa; which, as it hath heightened and con- 
firmed the good opinion which all honest men 
had of him, it hath also incensed the debauchees 
and high-ilown Prelatists; who upbraid him as 

now beginning to discover himself, and say that 
it were not best for him to meddle too much ; 
which verifies the observation which Dissenters 
have always entertained of those tantivies, that, 
let their hyperbolical pretensions of zeal for reli- 
gion wy loyalty be what they will, if the king 


C) us 1 
answer, 


put but forth his hand and touch them, they will 
curse him to his face ; and rather than part with 
an inch of superstition, or a swinish lust, will, as 


the P rty have always done, lay a confederacy 
with he ell and Rome, as times past and present 
dence beyond contradiction.”* 
It would appear to be the author’s design that 
Whatever is said by him of Episcopacy in gene- 
ral, must be uncerstood as repeated against the 
Ciurchof England in particular, on the members 
will be found bestowing the fol- 
lowing gr: phie characteristics. ‘* Godless mis- 
creants of the true Egyptian brood ; infamous 
verricides ; infamous varlets; the Devil's instru- 
beasts in human shape; a grace- 
less untoward generation of Prelatists, who use 
hothing but hectoring for reason, and cursing for 
‘reument ; ungodly Episcopal brutes ; the gene- 
Tation of the Episcopalian seed of the 
‘“rpent; hectors and buffoons; the most obdurate, 
mhenitent, spiteful, base, impudent priests,” We. 
he fullowing passage placesthe mutual connexion 
the “two forms of religion” which the govern- 
Ment has chosen ina very vivid point of view :— 
“Ts it not as lawful for the Scots Presbyterians 
ay avainst the Hierarchy as anti-Christian, 
“as for a metropolitan of England, in the 
Parliament, to declare the Dissenters were 
~ Christians? And, be it known to his Lord- 
hij vi undertake to prove the former, as soon 
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‘A Bret Account of the Sufferings of the Chuich of 


d, occasioned by the Episcopalians,” &c., p. 7. 
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INTERCOMMUNING WITH PRELATICAL MALIGNANTS. 


to pl ull the prelacy of the English about their } 
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as he shall have made good the latter. Or, 
farther, why may not the Scots Presbyterians 
as well pray against the English Hierarchy, as 





_ the English clergy, and Prelates too, plot, drink, 


and plead (we know where) against the Scots 
Presbytery ? And I believe they would pray 
against it, also, but that they have not a form 
for it; which they may easily provide, now that 
they are about mending the liturgy ; and then 
there will be quid pro quo! And, whereas 
they are supposed, not herein encouraged by 
authority. If the authority of England is meant, 
‘tis nonsense, for they have nothing to do with 
it. But as to the authority of Scotland, it is 
plain they have done what was proper for a civil 
government (as such) to do: viz, they have 
declared the Hierarchy anti-humane—that is, 
eontrary “to the peop le’s inelinations—and an 
insupportable grievance to the nation; and, I 
suppose, are so good-natured as to wish their 
neighbours were rid of it too; and so much the 
rather that they have so often found, and do still 
find therein, imposing, saucy intrigues against 
the kingdom of Scotland ; wherein, if they persist, 
itmay, perhaps, (and let them blame themselves 
for it,) prove as fatal to them as it did in the 
days of Laud,”* 

The author of these expressions was a man 
who spoke his mind, and, when filled with just 
indignation, did not trouble himself with search. 
ing for polite expressions. His moderate brother, 
Gilbert Rule, protested against his violence, and 
gave his own opinions in more measured terms, 
thus :—“ Some of the Church of England have 
meddled far beyond their line in our affairs, 
though we be far from interposing in any of 
theirs; only, upon occasion, we take the Chris- 
tian liberty that our predecessors have always 
done, of calling them superstitious, Popish, and 
idyvlatrous in their worship and in their doctrine, 
scandalous for Arianism, Arminianism, Socinian- 
ism, Popery, and that Turkish bowstring doc- 
trine of passive obedience!” And again, ‘“ They 
who know their temper and their brow, and way 
of those for whom they plead, will not believe 
their professions, their hypocrisy being shameful 
and twisted with malice. The temper of Epis. 
copalians is, by unmanly as well as anti-Christian 
shifts, to buoy up their sinking cause, f 

Whoever feels inclined to enjoy the perfumes 
of such flowers of eloquence, (a little improved 
by artificial additions here and there,) will find a 
garden of them ranged in parterres, in that bitter 
little book, called ‘Scotch Presbyterian Elo. 
quence Displayed.” An answer to this attack, 
probably penned by George Kidpath, a celebrated 
Whig pamphleteer of the period, (though gene- 
rally attributed to another pen,) is less known— 
a circumstance by no means dishonourable to the 
taste of the age; for, when the Episcopal satirist 
had reached a certain point of indecency, it was 
considered absolutely necessary, as a point of 


°* A Brief Account of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Seotland, occasioned by the Episcopalians,” &c., p. 28. 

+ Quoted in “Scotch Presvyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played,” 72, 75. 
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form in conducting a controversy, that the advo- 
cate of Presbyterianism should outstrip him, 
From this very sad manifestation of what good 
and pious men could permit to be said about 
their adversaries, we are precluded from choos- 
ing almost any other passages than the two 
following, which are among the minor illustra- 
tions of respect fur those who supported ‘“ the 
other” establishment. 

‘“ Mr James Chambers, chaplain to the Earl of 
Middleton, when commissioner, being made 
curate of Dumfries, on the 29th of May, came to 
the marketplace, sung a psalm, and afterwards 
danced and drank about the bonfires till he was 
so fuddled that he could not go to his house. 
He delated all that did not come to church. and 
Was a great instrument in bringing soldiers upon 
the country; where they tied men, neck and 
heels, and turaed them like a joint of meat before 
a great fire ; which was one of the things that 
gave rise to the insurrection of 1066." 

«A curate, in the shire of Rosse, was so great 
a drunkard that he could searcely be got out of 
the alehouse at sermon time ; and one Sunday, 
being in an alehouse near the church too long, 
his elders went to fetch him; and lhe, being 
aware of their coming, jumped cut at a 
window, that they might not find him there ; 
and attempted also to jump over the wall of the 
churehyard, g, broke his shins till 
they bled And, coming to the pulpit, 
after a short prayer, he took his text from these 

By the help of my God I leapt 


elders 


back 


but in so doing 


again. 


words of Das 
over a Wi },’ Upon 
answered, * | was witness to your doing so, sir ; 
but 
your pains 

Let us now cast a glance towards the opposite 
party, and view, for those 


« 4 . ae . s eS, i ale Penn . 
acts of rood ieHowshinp Which made the Presby- 
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Which One Ol ils 


weel I y at, ve gata pair 0 broken shims for 
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2 moment, some of 


terians of Scotland so anxious to purity their 
English neighbours, and so indignant at their still 
preserving the ] maven of Prelatism. 

While King James 


—~ 


‘ 
— 


3 ANC + 
HIS @aUCieisit 


remained in 
kingdom of Scotland, he attended church, to bear 


and the improvement of his judgment. Mel- 
Ville called hi il] ssal,” and Mr 
Robert | roval 

as to the transactions of the Gowry conspiracy, 
Without other * unsuspect” evidence. When he 
reached the more genial atmosphere of Whitgift 
and DBanercoft, he heard a daily prayer that he 
night *§ | 


n ** God’s sillv v 
: . ' 
ruce would not take tis word 


~~ 


Vanquish and overcome all his enemies ; 
was hailed as the victor of Bellarmin ; and when, 
not unnaturally, he preached the benefits o 
Episcopacy to his crabbed old censurers of the 
Scottish Kirk, he was told by a bishop on his 
knees, that his words were dictated by the special 
interposition of the Deity. James could not but 
see at once who were his best friends and most 
trusty counsellors ; and a joint attack was made 
by royalty and English Pre lacy on what remained 
of Scotch Presbytery—that system which James’ 





* * An Answer to the Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence 
Displayed,” 7d. 




















BLAST OF THE TRUMPET CONCERNING THE 


grandson characterised us “ not a religion for s 
gentleman.” The Wing very sagaciously told ¢), 
English Bishops, at the conference at Hampton 
Court— If once ye were out, and they (the 
Presbyterians) in place, I know what would 
become of my supremacy—no bishop, no king. 
I will make them conform themselves.” he eon. 
tinued, “or I will hang them out of the lang 
or else do worse.”* ‘ We were bidden,” says 
mournful witness of these scenes, * to sermon, 
before the King’s removal from Hampton Court, 
where Doctor King made a most violent inyee. 


crying to ¢] 


aay 


a 


tive against the Presbyterians ; 
King, § Doune, doune with them alll + 

As a specimen of the charity with which the 
Anglican Chureh lookedon its humble neighbour, 
before the breaking out of those troubles which 
erved more effectually to divide them, we can. 
not avoid giving the following scene from the 
ame source :—* That same day, before noone, 
Mr James Melville walked in the hall of the 
palace, Mr D, Montague, Dean of King’s Chap. 
pell, came by, with whom Mr James had a piece 
of conference. § Will it please you, sir,’ quoth 
he, § to be favourable to us and cur cause at the 
King’s hand?’ ‘1 eannot,’ said che 
‘for ye are against the estate of our kirk—that 
has been this iyfeteen 


5 


Doctor, 


is, by bishops—whilk 
hundred years in the Church of Christ. * Not 
for,’ said he, ‘in this sort of Bishops involved 
in worldly and civill avairs, cwm pompo seculi 
hujus—such was never in the Chureh of Christ,’ 
‘ Tfowever,’ saith the Dean, * ve were against your 
Church and Bishopes.” ‘If ye do not trouble 
us, We dee not trouble you, 
Dean; § ye have mad 

the Iking and your 
Vith these words, he pulls out of his bosom th 
civen to the Parliament at Perth, 
mentioned 


‘Pp } 
boy thi 


?, 


‘Yes, 


e mention of our 


quoth he. 


ishops to Parliament. 

itestution 

and pointed at the place where it 

P; pistical 

corruption 
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pray Vou, sir, think you not there is Co} 


and Anglican Bishopes. 
. , . . - . | 
of them,’ saith Mr James; ‘ andi 


‘pupti n 


. , , — ° 
in that estate?’ ‘ ] think there may, saith he, 
- , 4 v}re # » a ’ ? ’ 
‘but ve deny the Kings supremacie, ‘ Not, 
’ . 
Salth he, ‘that he si 1d 


have tle supremacie 
over the ministrie.’ € Yea,’ saith he, ¢ that supre- 
macie that he should have in the ministerial! 
Church; the whilk, either the Pope, or the 
Prince, or the Presbyterie must have. The Pope 
should not, we say all. Mr Calvin gave it to the 
7 And so do wi cuith Mr James. 
Ay,’ saith Mr Doctor, § but that is treasone in 
England, for the Prince has it by our lawes. 
‘ But aith the other, ‘ by our lawes of 
‘otland.’ § But you must lave it soe in Scot 
iand,’ saith he, and so abruptly went away. + 
The fruit of these things ripened in the death 
o: Laud and Strafford, and the transmission ©! 
such cheering addresses as the following from 
the General Assembly to their brethren v 


p ’ 
England :— 


- : ae 
respyterie. 


‘ A af 


not,’ 
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® Wilkin’s Concilia, iv. 375.. _— 

+ «The Declining Age of the Church of Scotland, 
by James Melville. Ms, 130. 
* « Declining Age,” &c., 134. 















INTERCOMMUNING WI 

« We were greatly refreshed to hear, by letters 
from our commissioners there with yon, and by 
a more particular relation of the Lord Warris- 
toun now with us, of your praiseworthy proceed- 
ings, and of the great good things the Lord hath 
wrought among you, and for you, Shall it seem a 
small thing in our eyes, that the Covenant (the 
fgundation of the whole work) is taken ?>—that 
that Anti-Christian Prelacy, with all the traine 
thereof, is extirpate ’—-that the door of a right 
entrie unto faithful shepherds is opened ?—many 
corruptions—as altars, images, and other monu- 
ments of idolatry and superstition—removed, de- 
faced, wn abolished -—the service book [prayer 
n many places forsaken, and plaine and 
nowe “full preaching set up ?- —the great organs at 
Paul’s and Peter's taken down ?—-that the Royal 
Chappell is purged and reformed?”* &e. 

In such terms as the following, did the more 
eminent supporters of Episespacy, in return 
remind the neighbour church of what it was :— 

« After much bustling and bloodshed in perilous 
times, this crooked and low shrub of Presbytery, 
which having never much thriven or grown 
handsomely in Scotland, or in any other king- 
dom, (where it had been happily and handsomely 
ralted by king James, with a renewed and well- 
reformed Episcopacy)—-this bitten, mangled, 
ead misshapen, was brought over on the sword’s 
point, and wrapped up in the cover of a coven- 
ant, (as plants in mats,) to be set in this goodly 
wil of England; after sweating Sieclymanus, 

nd the industrious assembly, with many heads, 
hands, tongues, and pens, had digged and ae 
pared the ground for it, by gaining the minds of 

me well-affeeted members in the two Houses, 
uid others in other places.’t 

the rigid Presbyterian glories in his aristo- 
tick purity and Jevelling community, 
wakes every petty Presbyter a pope and a prince, 


ugh he disdain to be a priest; yet is taxed for 


book 1} 


‘ 


which 


ree popularity, arrogance, and nove ity ; 
‘ting off that ecatholick and ancient order 
«ih God and nature, reason and religion, all 


land military policy, 


erve amone all societies.” 
Thus have we seen the dangerous doctrines 
positions—the secret plots and open practices 
en sacriledges, spoils, and rapins—the tu- 
uts, murthers, and seditions—the horrid trea. 
ons and rebellions—which have been raised by 
the Presbyterians inmost parts of ¢ ‘hristendom for 
* space of one hundred years and upwards, 
we shall conclude this history 
censure which, by the Doce 
of the Sorbonne was once passed on the 
eauits—that is to say, * Videtur hive societas 
“ hegotio fidei periculosa, pacis Ecclesiw per- 
turbativa, religionis recta eversiva ; et magis ad 
des ge tionem quam ad wedificationem.’’§ 
‘All true and solid le: irning, particularly an- 
(uity, is dee ‘ryed by them ; because in it there 


both require and ob. 


wit 


ith having seen. 
‘the words of that 


thee 
were 


‘ 


M » Acts Of Ass., Sess. 1644, 4th June. 
t auden’s AE NAPOAOTPLA. 
* auden’ s “ Tears, &c. of the Church of F. ngland,”’ 452. 


5) eylin’s* History of the Presbyterians.” Termination. 
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not so much as any shadow of 
Presbytery to be found. a . ° The most 
of their sermons are nonsensical raptures ; the 
mystic divinity, in canting and com. 
pounding vocables ; ofttimes stuffed with imper- 
tinent and base similies, and always with homely, 
coarse, and ridiculous expressions, very unsuit- 
able to the gravity and solemnity that becomes 
divinity.” 

That profaneness and immoralities (some of 
a sort not known before) have abounded in Scot- 
land, much more since the late establishment of 
Presbytery there, is notorious to all in that 
country, and bewailed by the good men of the 
General Assembly, who cannot find a reason for 
it. To wl hat is before said, let me add the pro- 
fineness of their holy things; their slovenly way 
their 


is no vestige, no, 


abuse of 


of worship, sitting upon their tails, with 
on their heads, or hanging upon one ear ; 
and having banished as well decency as learning 
With the Episcopal clergy, their lean, flabby, 
tedious sermons; telling God all the news of the 
toun in their prayers ; their Scots Presbyterian 
eloquence, and nasty kitchen metaphors, applied 
te the Almighty, are indeed blasphemous,” &c.t 

But the unkind cuts of all, are the 
attenipts to prove that there is little diference 
between the Presbyterians and the Papists. 
Thus, we have before us a pamphlet termed 
“ Presbyteriano Papismus; or the Harmony 
betwixt the Dissenters and Papists ; shewing, by 
i Parallel Scheme, that the Dissenters | and 
this head the Scotch Presbyterians are 
included in the argument] are conformists to 
Papists and Jesuits in many important and dis- 
tinguishing articles ; that they are non. 
conformists to true Protestants of the Church of 
England in the same articles.” 


hats 


most 


under 


y 
and 


The following proceeds from the wisdom of an 
tut here I 
which to 


Episcopal divine of last century :—* 
etnuot omit making a remark, some, 
periajs, may seem paradoxical t.,that Popery, 
/ scheme: and that 
on 2’ 
Pope's SUpPTCa 
nacy Virtually annihilates the distinction of 
orders in the Church, upon the apostolical plan. 
And, upon thi 
iy 


i* , 
wl MISHOpPS 
, 


a such, j an AnLIA-€, IweO, 
y founded 
r the assertion of the 


Pres hate rianism 1s reall sh } rin. 


_ - 
ciples, | ar 


s supposition, the original equality 
us such no longer subsists; but the 
distinction of order is industriously eonfounded, 
and the Episcopate is virtually 
Pre hyteriate. 

We beg, before concluding, to return for a 
Mr Far- 
quharson of Alford wished to refer to some events 
in our own history, 


absorbed in the 


moment to the Aberdeen orators :—*“ 


to shew that we were follow. 
ing the footsteps of our fathers, when we en- 
deavoured to support the Church of Ireland in 
her affliction. In 1664, soon after the great 
Irish when the whole church was 
© Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed,” 27. 
+ “ Cassandra (but [ hope not,) telling what will come 
of it.’ London, }704. No. IL, 76. 
* “ Papists and Pharisees Compared; or, Papists the 
C _— stersot Christianity. In a Discourse on Matthew, 
xv., 1, 6.” By John Burton, D.D., Vice-Provost of 
Lton. ‘ 66. 
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afflicted and depressed, when the massacre had 
been preceded by treasons and conspiracies, as at 
the present time, our Church sent delegates to 


the Continent to advocate the cause of the | 


Church of Ireland ; and the result was that the 
Protestants of Holland raised contributions for 
their suffering brethren ; and, in her declaration 
to the Protestant churches, the Church of Scot- 
land thanked the Church of Holland for her aid 
to the Irish Church. She did not weigh minutely 
if her institutions differed from her own—she 
was satisfied that she was a Protestant Church, 
maintaining the truths of the Holy Scriptures, and 
that she was persecuted by Roman Catholics.’— 
Aherdeen Observer. All this is quite true. The 
Church of Scotland applied to Holland for aid to 
their suffering brethren in Ireland. ‘‘ Shed:d not 
weigh minutely if her institutions differed from 
herown?” Luckily there was nooccasion for taking 
the trouble—the persons who got the assistance 
had taken the Covenant, “ every mother’s son of 
them.” They were the Presbyterians of the 
north of Ireland, whom the General Assembly 
chose to designate ‘‘ The Church of Ireland.” 
The manner in which they made their complaint 
to the Church of Scotland is as follows :—* That 
your petitioners, by the great blessing of the 
Lord, enjoyed, for a little while, a peaceable and 
fruitful ministrie of the Gospel; yet, through 
our own abuse of so rich a mercy, and through 
the tyranny of the prelates, we have been a long 
tyme spoyled of our ministers, (a yoke to many 
of us heavier than death,) who, being chased into 
Scotland, were not altogether unuseful in the 
day of your need.” ‘They pray the Assembly to 
restore to them those ministers “ whom persecu- 
tion of the prelates drew from them,” along 
with some others; and the Assembly comply 
with the request, wisely keeping their mission- 
aries responsible to themselves.” 


* Ass., Sess. 1642, Gth August. 


A GLANCE AT THE CRISIS, BY THE KING OF THE NETIHER-LAND, 


Now, when we glance back at the matters we 
have hurriedly discussed, and revert to those 
that are passing before us; when we seea Pres. 
byterian minister ranting from the Pillar of 
Anti-Christ—an Episcopalian pulpit—and rire 
versa; when we find another declaring that 
“It would be a calamity to the Christian world 
to impair the efficacy of the National Church of 
the vreatest portion of the United Kingdom ;’* 
and when a Synod earns the thanks and sympa. 
thy of Lord Winchelsea—may it not be said, with 
good old John Howie of Lechgoin, ‘ If the 
innocent Hamilton, the godly Wishart, the apos. 
tolic Knox, the eloquent Pollock, the worthy 
Davidson, the courageous Melvills, the prophetic 
Welch, the majestic Bruce, the dignified Hen- 
derson, the renowned Gillespie, the learned 
Binning, the pious Gray, the laborious Durham, 
the heavenly-minded Rutherford, the faithful 
Guthries, the diligent Blair, the heart-melting 
Livingstone, the religious Welwood, the ortho- 
dox Brown, the zealous Cameron, the honest. 
hearted Cargil, the sympathising M’Ward, the 
prayerful Peden, and the steadfast Renwick, 
were filed off from the assembly of the first. 
born, and sent ‘as commissioners down from the 
Mount of God,’ to beliold how quickly their of. 
spring are gone out of the way, piping and 
dancing after a golden calf—ah! with what 
vehemency would their spirits be affected, to see 
their laboricus structure almost razed from the 
foundation by those to whom they committed 
the custody of the word; they, in the meantime, 
sheltering themseives under the shadow of rote 
ten fig-leaf distinctions, which will not sconce 
against an angry God in the cool of the day.’t 


* © The Life and Times of Alexander Henderson,” 
by the Rev. John Aiton of Dol; hinton——(!ntroduction)— 
a book with which we hope shortly to make a farther 
acquaintance. 


+ * Scots Worthies.” Preface, 36. 


A GLANCE AT THE CRISIS, BY TIE KING OF THE NETHER-LAND. 


Tuk Devil one day, with a telescope, sat 

On the dome of St Peter's, astronomer like; 
His brain-pan cased in a Cardinal's hat, 

And his tail curled up like an Irish tyke. 


“Well, broad and fair,’’ quoth the King of the Lov. 
lind, 
** Mighty and many, my subjects and realm :— 
I've Nick of the North, with his s:eppes and his snow- 
land, 
Breaker of liberty’s buckler and helm. 


** I've the Lord of the Crescent—Byzantium's palaces, 
Bright in the moon-burst, like homes of the sky; 

Otho’s young monarchy, strong in my fallacies, , 
Shouting * Young Liberty !"_all in my eye. 


** I've room in my halls for the kinglings of Germanr— 
Serf and serf rider—white friar and grey; 

Blithely they'll spin to the Nether-land harmony, 
O’er the red plain, to my auto-da-te. 


— 


“ Spain. rich and ripe, aud the sunland of France, 
The od Bourbon bosom still throbs in your valleys; 
O°er the heights of Morena bold Carles advance! 


Strike, Philippe, ere Liberty's armament rallies! 


‘ Tiearts of the sea-bosomed emerald. ouward! 
To the sky with our battle-ery, ** Church, King, and 
Conscience 1° 
“Gainst truth, right, and freedom, unfurl the dark standard, 
You've friends in the Nether-land—bloody and stanch 


OnCs. 


P. ’ . . . 4 4 " 4 
Shout the old war-ers—* The Church is in danger: 
There are hearts in Old England will fire at it yets 


Peel to the onset "mid systems a ranger, 





The system of plunder thou canst not forget. 


* Long have we toiled; but the day gleam afar 
Is breaking—too soon IT mu-t bid you fare well; 
Once more, ere we part, o'er the bright struggling sta% 
United, we'll fling the last darkness of hell.” 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 
NO. VIL—THE RAILROAD. 


Lawrence STERNE'S avowal of hatred towards 
the man who could travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and ‘find all barren,” is often quoted in 
a positive and physical sense, by persons whe do 
not seem that the denunciation of the 
sensitive Yorick was intended to refer to the 
exercise of 


aware 


“ That inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude “a 
that his diatribe is directed against the stockfish 
who surveys mankind from China to Peru, with- 
out finding a kindred sympathy excited—not 
against such travellers as, condemned to tra- 
verse the surface of the world, whether in a 
“ désobligeaute” or a chaise and four, behold 
only flatness in the fields and sterility in the 
mountains. Yorick himself, fur instance, must 
have admitted the unloveliness of those mono- 
tonous plains of cornfield and vineyard which 
clothe the mightier portion of the kingdom of 
France; dotted with staring unsheltered villages, 
traversed by straight and hedgeless roads, unen- 
riched by the ornate abodes of the great and 
wealthy, unendeared by the snug homesteads, 
the nooky farms, and all the love-stirring domes- 
ticity of the rural population of shrubby Eng- 
land ! 

It is, however, the very absence of circum- 
stantial beauty, constituting the true picturesque 
of rustic landseape, that imparts a double charm 
to the vecasional snatches of woodland seclusion 
we stumble upon in tle by-ways of the © plaisant 
poysde Frances” suchas lodges, fast by the side 
of seme ancient forest; farm. houses modernized 
within the ruins of adilapidated convent; stream- 
encircled peninsulas embedding a village of almost 
amphibious erow th, with long loose willow- boughs 
streaming above, and a phalanx of sedges and 
bulrushes rising areund, like a magical fortifiea- 
hoa; or, better still, some long-winding seques. 
tered valley, with a bubbling stream keeping 
alive its verdure, the green moss of the rising 
bank, on one side. shining brightly between the 
White stems of the ahele trees rustling between 
the river and the road, on the other. 

Such was the peculiar attraction of the seat- 
tered hamlet of Pierrevau, dotted along a ver- 
dant Cingle, in one of the loneliest cantons of 
the province of Burgundy—rarely visited 3 never 
molested ; slumbering, from year to year, in the 


midst of lands ; and re- 
mote, by 


Licating, 


widely-spreading wood 
tvo leagues, from the by-road commu 
again, at three leagues’ distance, with 
the hivhroad leading from Dijon to Lyons. 
Sothing could be more tinely primitive than the 
Village and its little community. The adjacent 
for ‘t lands being an appanage of the crown, 
the kreen basin included within their protecting 
*Kirts Was divided into sume half dozen insig- 
nifcant farms, cultivated by their several pro- 
Pretors, united among themselves by inter- 


Marriacvac - : 3. 
“Tages ; undisturbed by ambition or specu- 





lative projects ; indifferent to the faint rumours 
of the far-off world—to the progress of human 
knowledge—io the growth of civilized institu. 
tions ; familiar only with the earth under their 
feet, and the sky above their heads; nay, far 
more familiarized in their minds with the idea 
of the omnipotent King of Kings, weekly pro- 
pounded to their love and reverence, than with 
that of the merely temporal sovereign whose 
name became paramount in the valley only 
four times a-year, on occasions of tax-gathering, 
or other direct and indirect contributions to- 
wards the maintenance of the state. 

Even the periodical intercourse kept up in the 
way of trade with M , thenearest market town, 
(at the distance of about thirteen English miles 
from Pierrevau,) tended little towards either 
the enlightenment or demoralization of the place. 
Besnard, the miller, the Turgot and only 
scholar of the district, found himself too heavily 
charged with neighbourly commissions on such 
occasions, to have leisure for bringing back poli- 
tical or other news among the items of his 
homeward-bound cargo ; and, of the farmers 
forming the complement of village notabilités, 
only one was sufficiently addicted to letters to 
have been capable of spelling out a newspaper, 
had any such bulletin of the sayings and doings 
of mankind found its way into the valley. Nor 
was the tax of postage often levied on their 
modest treasuries. Such Pierrevallites as, few 
and far between, became smitten with a taste 
for roaming, were heard of at home no more, 
tillthey arrived in person, to relate their adven- 
tures or misadventures in the wider world ; and 
those who appeared not again, whether carried 
off by the conscription or a truant disposition, 
came to be accounted dead and buried, though 
neither letter nor sepulchral stone might be de. 
puted to “ tell where they lie.” It may easily 
be conjectured, therefore, that such wanderers as 
did return came fraught with monstrous tales and 
inventions of the marvels of distant countries and 
Indian oceans ; that the travels of Sindbad and 
Gulliver were emulated in their reminiscences ; 
and that the common world became a world of 
wonders to the guileless inhabitants of the val- 
ley. The cure, a grey-headed man, sometimes 
ventured to point out inconsistencies in the tales 
thus rendered legendary among his eredulous 
parishioners. But the good man, whose lore 
little that his neighbours, was 
readily rebuked by the eitation of Seriptural 
precedents, and compelled to avow, in apology, 
that the aye of miracles might not be altugether 
past. For, though the course of nature was so 
smooth at Pierrevau—though year after year 
the roses blew to a day which were cultivated in 
his little garden, to decorate his church for its 
patronal feast of St John—though the hazels 
ripened in due season in the thickets, and the 


tender sallows put forth their yellow catkins— 
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though the swallow and the woodcock had their 
appointed time, and the yellow grain or purple 
clover its stated harvests—what right had he 
or his flock to deny the existence of countries 
whose pebbles were of jasper; whose rocks of 
sardine stone; whose bowels gave forth flames, 
as from the depths of Tophet ; whose bosom 





quaked and trembled, as with a convulsion of | 
human passion ; whose swallows were ever on | 


the wing; whose corn fields, of fourfold pre- 
duce ? 

Among the most passive of the mechanical 
modifications of human nature inhabiting Pier- 
revau was a widower of the name of Lambert ; 
an aged man, whose cottage, garden, and an 
adjoining paddock, having descended to him in a 
direct line for four generations, qualified im to 
rank as an equal among neighbouring farmers of 
thrice his number of acres. His outlay was 
small, his gains uniform; he had never been 
required to strain a nerve or a muscle to cope 
with extraordinary expenditure, sickness, or dis- 
aster; his days and nights had passed in easy 
contentment and cheerful labour ; he took plea- 


a dangerous thing. 


sure in the earth and its gladsome sounds and | 
groves and fields, things that had no existence 


sights ; rejoiced in the goodwill of his neigh- 
bours ; and seemed to know no deeper cares 
than those arising from their incidental troubles. 
The wife he had espoused from the prudential 


motives which originate the alliances of his 
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about a score of times in the course of a century 
in the breast of some less worthy Pierrevalli;.. 
became demonstrated, in the present generation, 
in that of Lambert’s pretty niece! It was no 
that Aimce was dissatisfied with her lot. sh, 
had been brought too young to Lambert's cottage 
to entertain recollections of any earlier stage of 
existence; and, although the euré had taught 
her to read, her acquirements were exercise, 
so sparingly and on such chosen books of 
devotion, that her little learning had not proved 

r. She knew little more of the 
world and its ways than could be gathered from, 
the legends of the elders of the valley, or the 
disclosures of Besnard the miller, when his lips 
were opened by the excitements of market-day. 
It must have been instinet, therefore, which. 
stirring the pure current of Aimée’s blood, sug. 
gested to her that, graceful as was the face of 
nature on which she was habituated to gaze, 
art had also amassed an exquisite confusion 0! 
xraces in a peculiar world of its own—and that, 
kind and good as was her cousin Felix, 2 Jess 
tuneless voice than his might be moved to whisper 
words of tenderness in her ear. She saw in the 


for the eye of Felix; she experienced in the 


_brilliancy of the summer skv a sense of exal- 


countrymen of all degrees, had died too soon | 


after his marriage to leave a painful or lasting 
impression on his mind. His son, Felix, had 
been an obedient, early-working boy, and was 
now a warm-hearted, hard-working man 3 and, 
as to his orphan niece, Aimce, she was +9 
gentle, so pious, so submissive, and, withal, 
so passing preity, that, in any other atmo- 
sphere than that of uneventful and undemon- 
strative Dierrevau, it might have been ac- 
counted wonderful that her uncle seemed to 
reckon her only as part and parcel of his domes- 
tic chattels—about as necessary to his comfort 
as his great cherry-wood chair—about as valu- 
able to his sight as the antique Delft porringer 
gracing his family buffet. But Aimée was 
scarcely seventeen ; and it was not for a year to 
come that she was to acquire her full importance 
in his eyes, by becoming the wife of her cousin, 
Felix; part-proprietress of the cow it was 
already her duty to milk—of the six silver 





spoons and forks bearing the family initials—of | 
the Delft porringer, cherry-wood chair, and, | 


above all, of a renowned charmontel pear tree, 


tation which he knew not of; and, while he 
valled upon her to rejoice in the growth of the 
beans that were to fatten his hogs, or the excel- 
lence of the manure with which he was bedaub- 
ing the paddock, Aimée was longing for her 
labours of the day to end, that she might wander 
forth to enjoy 

<¢ ‘The silence that is in the starry sky— 

‘Lhe sleep that is between the lonely hills.” 
Wilder wanderings, happily, she dreamed not 
of, She knew that her days must begin and end 
at Pierrevau; and old Lambert was spared the 
perplexity of listening to aspirations he was so 
little gifted to comprehend. 

Strange rumours were at length destined to 


break in upon this primeval stage of Pierreval- 


lite torpor. Besnard the miller, on returning 
one evening from market, gave forth an oracular 
intimation, that a chemin de fer, long projected 
by government, was actually about to be carried 
through the valley! 

“ Bah !” cried Felix—* an iron road, indeed! 
What are they dreaming of? There is neither 
iron nor copper in this part of the country.” _ 

“ It must be some mistake,” resumed hs 


_father— Besnard has washed down his bouili: 


gracing the corner of the cottage garden, and | 
currently whispered in the village, to add little | 


less than two hundred francs a-year to Lambert’s 
income. Never, in fact, were seen such pears— 
so juicy, so shapely, so smooth-skinned—as those 
of Lambert's tree; and they were according!y 
bespoken, from year to year, by a petissicr of 





M , engaged in commercial dealings with a 
celebrated marchand de comestibles, of the 


Palais Royal. 
By some strange perversity, however, it hap- 
pened that the spirit of restlessness, engendered 


with a glass of macon too much; or ‘tis to some 
other Pierrevau, situated in the mining districts, 
that his story bears reference.” 

No ! Besnard was positive ; and, on the morro* 
morning, standing beside his mill-dam, and having 


tasted nothing more heady for breakfast thas 





a mug of small Burgundy, persisted in the 
accuracy of his narrative. He even condescended 
to expound to his wondering auditors, thet, 
according to the explanations vouchsafed him 
the preceding day, a chemin de fer meant neither 
a road bottomed with iron ore, nor even @ 
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for the exclusive conveyance of that valuable 
mineral, but a railroad c¢: alculated for the accele- 
ration of general transport, and the advantage 
of commercial dispatch. The Pierrevallittes 
ecratched their hea is, and tried to understand ; 

when, lo! in the course of a few days, pee 
arrived, at one of the forest lodges, a detach- 
ment of government surveyors, engineers, and 
commissioners ; and, from that moment, all was 
terror and confusion in the district. 
although, instead of her thousand tongues, she 
could only p ut in motion the four hundred indige- 
nous to the p3 


y °% 
on known that hills 


,: 
and 1t was 


lace—was not inactive ; 
and hr 


gardens filled up—fields and 


mses were to be 
levelled—dells and 
y lantations devastated—a bridge thrown over the 
stream—a road thrown over the bridge :—confu- 
confounded was about to annihilate 
the valley! Some trembled and despaired ; 
some prophesied that changes so preposterous 
could never be brought to bear during their 
generation ; but a twelvemonth and a day had not 
ensued from Besnard’s first astounding announce- 
ment, when they had not only resigned them- 
selves to the impending evil, but to the spectacle 

fthe huge embankment of earth and mortar, 
o vast cairns of brick and stone—nay, even to 
the tumult occasioned by the cantonment of nearly 
two thousand workmen in the district. The 
tranquillity of Pierrevau seemed gone for ever ! 
The otter and the plover fled from their tran- 
quil haunts beside the stream ; the thrush was 
heard no longer in the thickets at eventide ; the 
lark forsook the defiled and trampled turf ; and, 

stead of these, there were the curses of angry 
voices in the air—the threat of authority—the 
rebuke of the master—the discontent 
labourer—the rattle of carts—the 
ws—the click of trowels—the chipping of 
' 


sion worse 


harro 
brick and stone 
Even the social order of t} 


baba lies 
. . 


he place seemed 


reversed. Some of the poorest had been 


line of road being designated to overthrow their 
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ciates. For it happened that his whole narrow 
slip of territory had been comprehended in the 
railroad ; that his house, garden, and paddock, 
existed no longer; and that the submission or 
supineness with which he left the measure of his 
compensation to the sense of justice of the 


| engineers and commissioners, had been instrumen.- 


tal in raising it somewhat above the ordinary 
level. None perceived that this very supineness 


proceeded from the extremity of desperate dis- 
content. Lambert possessed enough inborn, un- 
taught philosophy to know that to wrestle with 
agency called authority, is a 
fruitless struggle; but so hateful in his eyes was 
the interpolation of the railroad into his native 
valley, that he fancied it a matter of indifference 


that mysterious 


/to him whether it brought pecuniary gain or loss, 





of the | 
rumble of . 


uddenly made rich b vy the mere accident of the | 


miserable cottages, and occupy their modicum of | 


iF _ . 
land; some of the 


a sed to be evinced in the line selected ; and, 
athough, in every instance, the value of their 
property was doubled, all were discontented. 
Their greatness had been thrust upon them. 
They fancied or declared that they would rather 
nave chosen to retain their pristine and penu- 
rious ohse urity. 

But there was one among the throng of 


crumblers who, till now, so friendly and familiar | 


among his neighh urs, maintained on the present 
eeeasion a rigid silence; and the world, (for Pier- 
fevau had already become a portion of the world, ) 
er ready to judge of human actions in the least 
* ourable point of view, soon settled that Lam- 
“ert, now the richest of the community, had 
crown proud as well as wealthy > that, favoured 
bY the partiality of the commissioners, he 
ready to side with them against his former asso- 


was 


richest fancied themselves | 
s} ‘ : ~ ‘ | 
ill-used in the estimate of compensation conceded 
to them by government, or even by preferences 








One of tle station-houses belonging to the road 
had been appointed, unsolicited, to his use—acom- 
fortable, well-distributed, 
with a small adjoining garden; while Felix, his 
son, had profitably exchanged the condition of 
husbandman for that of fuel-meter and train- 
loader. Plenty smiled at their board, and Lam- 
bert might have droned away the remainder of 
his days in idleness or training Spanish beans 
over the lattice of the porch of his new dwelling, 
without fear of future necessities; but the old 
man was too heavy at heart to enjoy even the 
do-nothingness of competence. The harmony of 
his days was jarred forever! The thatch under 
which he was born was trampled under foot ; 
the walls every crack of which was familiar to 
his eyes, had no longer an existence; the old 
oven whose weekly heating had formed an inci- 
dent in his life, was demolished ; the latch he 
had lifted toenterinte his bridal chamber—to stand 
beside the cradle of his first-born, the deathbed 
of his wife, the spinning-wheel of the industrious 
Aimcée—was wrenched off and thrown into the 
rubbish-pit, as an outworn and valueless thing ; 
the very spot upon the brick-floor, whereon for 
threeseore years he had nightly knelt down to 
worship God—where he had seen his father and 
his grey-headed grandsire kneel and pray before 
him—was gone—vanished—forgotten! A por- 
tion of his very existence seemed taken from 
him. Thesethings were the life of his unevent- 
ful life—the poetry of his loreless soul—the me- 
mentos of being, which more enlightened men 
attach to higher objects or public events. It is 
true, his household goods were now removed to 
more auspicious shelterage ; the cherry-tree chair 
stood beside a chimney with a marble ledge ; the 
enameled Delft porringer was ensconced in a 
glazed corner cupboard of ample dimensions ; 
the silver spoons and forks were laid shiningly 
side by side in a varnished press ; the old wal- 
nut-wood bed was stationed in a light and airy 
chamber. But they did not harmonize with their 
new abode. There was a discrepancy, as between 
the Grecian peristyles of Greenwich Hospital, or 
the gilt dome of the Invalides, and the cells of 
the wooden-legged veterans crowded beneath. 
The fitness of things was wanting, even to an 
indifferent eye ; but to the eye of Lambert, how 


stone dwelling-house, 
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infinitely more !—the sense of home, the associa- 
tions of early vears, were there no longer! 

It was probably this craving after lost plea- 
sures, and habits broken asunder, that drove him 
forth constantly from his new dwelling, to wander 
about the neighbourhood, selfishly triumphing, 
as the Pierrevallites imagined, in the spectacle 
of its busy enlivenment—of the new buildings 
arising—the new speculations springing up—the 
new population intruded into its limits ; but it 
was assuredly the culdness of his former asso- 
ciates that soon drove the old man back again 
to his cheerless home—for Lambert disdained to 
explain what was really passing in his mind. He 
saw himself misjudged by those of whose favour- 
able interpretation he had thought himself 
secure, and scorned to avow that a deeper sen- 
timent than even his home-partiality had been 
crushed by the great event ; that, within a few 
months after the commencement of the railroad, 
Aimée had taken him aside and declared her 
fixed determination against becoming the wife of 
her cousin. She had given, indeed, no explana- 
tion of her change of inclinations; yet Lambert 
could not help connecting it, by some invisi- 
ble concatenation, with the grand revolution 
of affairs in the Happy Valley. Although Felix 
was now fourfold richer than before, the old man 
felt his own prejudices and partialities so rudely 
intrenched upon, that he could well believe his 
pretty niece might have learned to abhor a spot 
whence rural repose was banished; where she 
had no cow to tend, or gurden flowers and fruit 
to gather ; where she could no longer range in 
peace among thickets of dogroseand honeysuckle, 
peeping into the linnet’s nest, or searching the 
hollow sycamore trees for the combs of the wild 
bee. She had pledged herself indeed to her 
uncle, in declining to become his daughter-in-law, 
to remain single for his sake, to abide with him 
and tend him in his old age; a promise incon- 
sistent with any sudden aversion to his place of 
abode. But that she could have conceived adis- 
like for his frank and jovial son, appeared far 
more inconceivable than a sudden accession of 
feminine inconsistency. 

“ Yet, if she knew all,” argued Lambert within 
himself, as he stood watcliing the distant cis- 
appearance of a train along the now active rail- 
road—* if she knew herself to be the child of 
misery—the child of shame—harboured for 
brotherly-mercy’s sake beneath my rvof ;—if she 
knew that the hovel whose destruction grieves 
me, had sheltered her mother’s tears and screened 
her bitter deathbed ;—if she knew—if she 
knew” 

And the old man would clasp his hands over 
his furrowed forehead, and strive to hide the 
big rolling tears which Aimée’s apostasy had 
wrung out of bis heart! For, neither to neigh- 
bour, friend, nor son, had he ever allowed him- 
self to hint the secret of his family dishonour. 
The effort of his blameless life—the one great 
labour—had been to overcome the pangs thereby 
created, and conceal the scar engendered by 50 
deep a wound. 





Meanwhile, Aimée—unsuspiciousof the extent 
of her gracelessness towards her uncle, and satis. 
fied to perceive that Felix, after a few werky 
incredulity and a few weeks’ amazement, hq 
reconciled himself to his disappointment, and 
was turning his attention towards the full-blown 
charmsof Clairette,themiller Besnard’s daugite- 
—pursued her customary avocations with a deg 
of cheerfulness derived from the consciousnes, 
of a duty fulfilled. A mountain was remove, 
from her mind. Her assiduities to the old way 
were unembittered by the apprehension that 4 
time would come when, loathing her husband. 
even her husband's father might become an objcc 
of aversion. She even ceased to repine over t). 
luss of her rural pleasures. ‘ Su long as wy 
uncle survives, | have a home,” said she to her. 
self, on noticing the probability that Lambert’, 
new residence would shortly find a mistress jy 
the person of a Madame Felix ; “ and when j: 
pleases heaven to take the good old man to him. 
self, I will not be a burthen te my cousin, | 
will go into service. 1 have heard that, in her 
youth, my mother grew weary of Pierrevau, and 
went into service ; and I tuo will labour for my 
independence, and die in a home of my own pro. 
viding.” For Aimée, whose cradle had been 
her mother’s dying bosom, knew not that the 
poor victim had wandered back to Pierrevau, to 
lay her head in her native dust ; Lambert having 
gently checked his niece, whenever her inquiries 
went near to detect the mystery of that earliest 
blot upon the page of her humble destinies, 

One evening, early in the autumn succeeding 
their establishment at the station-house, Aimee, 
during the temporary absence of her cousin, who, 
as usual, had found his way to the mil, was 
gazing with vexation at the little patch of ground, 
composed of mortar and rubbish, and inacees. 
sible to vegetation, surrounding their new habit- 
ation, (so different from the rich, deep, fertile 
garden soil of the old cottage, whose carnation: 
and sweetwilliams had been renowned in the 
country,) when her attention was arrested by the 
sound of a strange voice, and she perceived 4 
middle-aged traveller leaning from his horse 
towards the paling, and about to accost her; 
and learned that he had brought an especial let- 
ter of recommendation from the commissioners 
of the railroad to Pére Lambert, and would be 
well content to take up his abode for a few days 
at the station-house, instead of establishing 
himself in the noisy little inn recently set up 
the valley. She proceeded, accordingly, to sum- 
mon her uncle, and put all in order for the recep- 
tion of the stranger. His horse was turned inte 
the stable, his hat was taken from him, and 4 
thousand welcomes bidden to one who came 
trebly entitled to hospitality—as a foreigner, 6° 
invalid, and the chosen friend of those who had 
dealt so liberally by Lambert in the disposal o! 
his property. Two circumstances, howeves 
, seemed startling to Aimée as connected with the 
‘arrival of their unexpected guests—the mark 

and perplexed interest with which he gazed upon 
{ herself, and the puzzled look with which be 
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uncle examined his visiter, The latter peculi- 
arity she expounded by her recollection of the 
intense dislike nourished by Lambert against the 
English, to which locomotive nation she every 
moment expected the stranger would announce 
himself to belong. The former needed little ex- 
lanation—it was no new thing to Aimee to find 
herself an object of attention. 

The traveller was, in fact, an English gentle- 
man of the name of Vernon, who, having passed 
4 considerable portion of his life in India, for the 
acquirement of fortune and disease, now applied 
his wealth to the assuagement of his maladies 
by incessant travel. He had traversed, he said, 
most parts of the Continent ; and, having paused 
for a few days at M——, and heard much of the 
scenery of Pierrevau, and the wonders of the 
railroad, obtained letters of recommendation to 
the keepers of the various station-houses, and 
quitted his ponderous equipage for the enjoy- 
ments of an equestrian tour. <All this was 
plausible enough. 
opinion that nothing could be more natural than 
for the fine scenery of the valley to allure 
tourists to the spot ; and when, on the morrow, 
Mr Vernon announced himself so much refreshed 
by the excellent air of the place, as to be desirous 
of passing a week or ten days en pension with 
his new hosts, he had so far won upon the old 
man’s feelings that no objection was raised. 
His proposals were liberal, his manners gentle ; 
his grey hair and wasted cheek begat a sympathy 
in Lambert’s heart ; and he was even forgiven 
the sin of being an Englishman, in favour of his 
enthusiasm for Pierrevau, and the mild humility 
of his demeanour. Felix rejoiced that his father 
shouid have some one to bear him company, 
when, at the close of the day’s duties, he set oif 
for the mill; and Aimce already appeared to 
find a congenial spirit in the enlightened, far- 
travelled, deep-read, and patient invalid. Even 
when the appointed week, ten days, fortnight, 
fixed for his sojourn elapsed, and Mr Vernon 
azain proposed its prolongation, the request was 
heard by all with pleasure. He had none of the 
vulgar fastidiousness of wealth, but, submitting 
himself to the habits of the place, seemed to 
make himself one of the family ; and, whether it 
were the humble philosophy of Lambert that 
formed the fascination of the circle, or the un- 
obtrusive loveliness of Lambert's niece, certain 
twas that Monsieur Vernon experienced insu- 
perable difficulties in quitting the spot. 

Even Ainée, at the close of three weeks, 
began to be a little moved by the close atten- 


tons lavished on her by the stranger. It was | 


hot that, for a single moment, he had over- 
Stepped the barrier of paternal interest, becom- 
ing their relative age and position in the world, 
But why should Mr Vernon follow her so closely 


Lambert and his son were of 








in her walks ’—why so closely interrogate her | 


mente on all possible subjects ?—why so 
abour to acquaint himself with her views and 
feelings, unless from cherishing views and feel- 


ings of his own, of which she was the leading 
Object > 
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‘You do not appear very jealous of your 
cousin’s intentions to bring home a_ bride, 
Aimee,” said he, one day, as they were saunter- 
ing together along the shrubby brow of a hill, 
commanding an extensive view of the railroad ; 
“vet, but a short time ago, scarcely a year, you 
had made up your mind to become Madame 
Felix, and assume the @Cirection of his househoid. 
How was it that your intentions changed so sud- 
denly ? How was it you could disappoint the 
projects of your good uncle ?” 

* That you must inquire of those who have 
already initiated you so far into our family his- 
tory,” replied the young girl, smiling, ‘© But 
my uncle has surely no reason to be discontented 
with the change. Clairette Besnard has four 
thousand crowns for her dowry, and is attached 
te my cousin Felix. I never loved him, other- 
wise than as a kind relation—and I am penniless.” 

‘* Nevertheless, | am assured,” persisted Ver- 
non, pausing to pluck a tuft of the wild seabious, 
and offer it to his companion, ‘ that, until last 
autumn, you evinced no positive repugnance to 
the marriage arranged for you ; and that ‘tis not 
the custom of the damsels of these cantons to 
exercise a choice in such matters?” 

‘‘ It may be so,” replied Aimece, almost petu- 
lantly ; ‘* but my unele is satisfied, my cousin is 
satisfied, I am satisfied; and what matters it 
that the gossips, our neighbours, find fault with 
me?” And, as she pushed her way somewhat 
briskly along the hill, in order to escape further 
catechization, she could not help suspecting that 
some busy intermeddler had been talking to her 
new friend of a certain Monsieur Clement, (the 
young engineer originally dispatched into the 
valley by the projectors of the railroad,) who 
had been a singularly frequent guest at Lam- 
bert’s cottage, but who, from the period of the 
completion of his survey, had been heard of 10 
more at Pierrevau; for even her uncle was 
secretly inclined to trace the sudden change in 
Ainee’s dispositions to the influence of this tran. 
sient acquaintance. It was not till Monsieur 
Clément’s arrival, she had ever seemed conscious 
of an incompatibility between her own character 
and that of her cousin ; nor was it till six 
mouths after his departure that she had declared 
her intention of passing the remainder of her 
days in single blesseduess. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing her jealous conjecture, neither Lambert, nor 
Felix, nor the Besnard family, nor any other 
officious Pierrevallite, had ever referred, directly 
or indirectly, to the young engineer, in convers- 
ing with the English invalid. Where, then, 
could he have gathered his information ?—or 
were his innuendoes only the result of chance ? 

Her uncle, meanwhile, watched, with some 
degree of uneasiness, the growing familiarity 
between his inmate and his niece. It was not 
that there was anything dangerously seductive 
in the outward man of the valetudinarian; but 
Lambert had good sense enough to feel that 
habitual intercourse with the polished and edu- 
cated, was not likely to inspire his niece with a 
taste fur the suciety of those of her own condi. 
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tion in life ; and to fear that, if two months’ in- 
timacy with young Clément had decided her 
that she could not hope for happiness in per- 
petual companionship with her illiterate cousin, 
the conversation of the more refined Vernon 
was likely to complete the mischief. So strong, 
however, was his confidence in the excellencies 
of his mild and melancholy guest, that he re- 
solved to make known his fears, and appeal to 
his own sense of justice on the subject. 

«“ Do not alarm yourself, my good friend,” was 
the frank Englishman’s reply to this singular 
avowal. ‘Nothing is less likely than that I 
should acquire over Aimée’s mind the species of 
influence which you seem to think has been 
already perniciously exercised. But this I pro- 
mise vou—that if, at the expiration of another 
month’s sojourn in your family—a month of un- 
molested intercourse with your niece—she should 
admit her feelings to be touched in my favour, I 
will instantly make her my wife. I am rich— 
unencumbered ; nay, do not break forth into 
declarations of disinterestedness or professions 
of gratitude ; for, believe me, nothing is more 
improbable than such a contingency. I have 
strong reasons for what I advance.” 

And this honourable engagement, notwith- 
standing the disclaimer by which it was qualified, 
tended at least to open the heart and mind of 
Lambert towards his guest—the guest who thus 
identified himself with his family interests, 

“7 can searce make out,” the old man would 
say, as they sat together under one of the 
spreading sycamores of the valley, flourishing so 
near the banks of the mill-stream as to have 
escaped the invasion of the railroad—“ T can 
scarcely yet explain to myself how you, sir, who 
belong to a nation I abhor and have a right to 
abhor, have won so warmly on my esteem. It 
sometimes seems to me that I am fated in my 
latter age to lay aside all the natural likings and 
dislikings of my youth. All I loved as a boy is 
rooted up—past—forgotten—as though it had 
never existed. Notrace remains of the home of 
my forefathers. There was an old pear-tree 
stood beside it, sir: will you believe that I—a 
grown man—an elder—am sometimes inclined to 
sit down and weep that it should have been cut 
down and burned in the fire? The railrvad 
people paid me twice the value of the tree ; for 
my neighbours were ready to stand forward and 
attest how fine was its fruit, and how sure of 
purchase ; and there is a seedling of the old 
stock in my friend Besnard’s garden. But will 
the price paid me, or four times as much, bring 
back to my old heart the thoughts and feelings 
that came thronging upon me as I sat under its 
green branches and thought of the time when, 
as a breechless urchin, 1 listened to my father 
and mother computing their expected gains from 
its produce, when the white blossoms were just 
bursting from the bough, showering new youth 
as it were upon the gnarled and hoary branches ? 
How fondly they proposed, if the summer season 
proved prosperous and the fruit abundant, to 
give such and such comforts to the children, or 





make such and such provisions for the comin,» 
winter. I hada sister, sir—(I shall gain courage 
to speak more fully of her hereafter)—a young. 
fair sister. I was nearly fourteen when she 
was born, and she was almost as a child to me 
How well do I remember fondling her, an infant. 
in my arms, under that old pear-tree ; and after. 
wards reproving her, when I could fix her atten. 
tion and draw her aside under its shadow un. 
observed by her parents, when she grew up into 
a wild gay girl, and my poor wife admouished 
me that Anna sadly needed chiding !” 

Vernon gave aninvoluntary start, and uttered 
a scarcely conscious sigh, as Lambert proceeded 
in his monologue. 

* And now, the cursed railroad, which seems 
to have made me rich only to make me lonesome. 
runs where that pear-tree stood! The spring- 
tide comes, and I no longer see its white 
blossoms trembling bride-like in the breeze; and 
no cool green glossy shade quivers in summer 
beside my door, to allure me forth into the 
freshness, where | may sit meditating upon the 
infinite mercies and greatness of God! I seem 
to have lost my only remaining frien, sir, in 
that old tree!” 

“ You forget your son,” remonstrated Vernon, 

“No! I do not forget him—I should deserye 
that God might forget me were I so ungrateful,” 
replied the old peasant. “ But for years and 
years, it was my darling hope that he would 
be brought nearer, as it were, to my affec- 
tions, by marrying with all that remained to 
me of my precious Anna—my sweet sister; and 
giving me grandchildren that might wear her 
look, and bear her name, and renew round my 
declining years the recollections that are almost 
beginning to fade from my mind. But Aimée’s 
obstinacy decreed it otherwise ; and [ have had 
too fatal a warning in my time, to try to subdue, 
by opposition, the working of a woman’s will. 
And now Felix is about to bring home a stranger 
to take Aimée’s place, and be to me as a daugh- 
ter. Clairette is a good girl, I believe; but 
she is quick, loud—prone to noisy junketing— 
very different from my soft, peaceful-hearted 
niece; and I cannot reconcile myself to the 
change. And should what you have spoken of 
come to pass—should the poor girl, in spite of 
the difference of age betwixt you, really evince 
a preference, so as to induce you to make her 
your wife—think, sir, think of all ] shall lose! 
You will remove her from Pierrevau—from 
France ; will make a lady of her—will perhaps 
render her even ashamed of her parentage and 
kindred ;—and ! shall become hopeless and help- 
less in my old age! Better for me to give Up 
the ghost upon her wedding-day !” And agail 
the old man wrung his hands, and wept bitterly. 

“Make your mind easy, worthy friend,” et- 
claimed Vernon, entering warmly into his feel- 
ings. “1, at least, shall never be instrumental 
in the disunion you anticipate. Nay! why should 
I not repay your confidence by equal candour? 
Why not avow, at once, that to become the hus- 
band of your niece has never entered into MY 
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calculations ? Although you have not named 
him, I can scarcely fancy you have forgotten 
the existence of Clement, the engineer, your 

est last season. That youth, my good Lam- 
pert, is very dear to me. I know that, during 
his visit to Pierrevau, he attached himself to 
your niece ; but that, dependent upon myseif for 
his means Of subsistence, he made no attempt to 
engage her affections in return. He persuaded 
himself that I should not be moved to consent to 
his union with a peasant’s child ; nor was it till 
yery lately, in noticing a painful alteration in 
his health and spirits, that 1 obtained from my 
young friend an of his attachment. 
From that moment I did not hesitate. Resolved 
to ascertain, by personal observation, the worthi- 
ness of its object ere I sanctioned the sacrifice 
of higher prospects, I came hither to judge for 


avowal 


myself, 
and attractive ; and the honesty with which, in 
rejecting this very morning the offer of my own 
hand and fortune, (tendered as a touchstone of 
her affections for—for my—my protegé,) she 
admitted her previous attachment, and even— 
generous girl !—explicitly named its object, has 
determined me in her favour. Let the young 
couple be happy together. To Clément I will 
secure a liberal independence, enabling him to 
cultivate his profession for the benefit of his 
future family, rather than from present neces- 
sity. The Chateau de Massignac between M 
and Pierrevau is on sale, and may be purchased 
to afford them a summer house within reach of 
Aimée’s kind uncle; and there, my good Lam- 
bert, you and I will meet together every future 
summer, and find some auspicious substitute for 
the old pear-tree, and a solace for former afflic- 
tions,” 

Vernon held out his hand cordially as he 
spoke; but Lambert, absorbed in reflection, 
neglected to accept the pledge. 

“ You have not yet explained your intentions 
to my niece?” faltered he, with blanched cheeks 
end a dew of perturbation rising on his withered 
temples, 

‘é Not yet.” 

“Thank Heaven!’ 

“Why thank Heaven? I have taken my de- 
termination deliberately, and am not likely to 
repent. To-morrow, in your own presence, | will 
disclose all to Aimée.” 

“ Would it were so likely !” murmured poor 
Lambert, But, noble as are your views, they 
cannot be brought to pass. There exist obstacles 
rendering such a marriage impossible.” 

“I heartily hope not !” cried the Englishman, 
almost beginning to share the emotion of his 
companion, My heart is set upon it.” 

" Would it be still set on the marriage,” 
(‘ured Lambert, in a scarcely audible voice, “ if 
you learned that my innocent niece was the 
“spring of guilt >—if, instead of being the child 
*f honest peasant parents—a parentage to which 
you adverted just now as a more than sufficient 
tigma—you were to find her the daughter, the 
illegitimate daughter, of a scoundrel? No! 
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I saw in Aimee all that was endearing | 





you would not! I read her condemnation in 
your silence! It is only I—her uncle—the 
brother of the victim—who could take the poor 
girl to my heart, and deal towards her as if she 
were the descendant of princes !" 

‘“ You are mistaken,” was the Englishman's 
mild rejoinder. “ My hesitation proceeds from 
no such motive. J too, on the contrary, have 
my painful confessions to make. Clement also 
is a natural son.” 

A ray of joy illumined the countenance of 
Lambert. “ That I should rejoice in such a 
thing!” eried he. ‘* Yet all for the best! 
Heaven, in this mat.er, has ministered directly 
for our happiness. But it is fit that you should 
know more, sir—should know all—ere you pledge 
vourgelf, definitively to the performance of your 
promises, 

‘© Monsieur Vernon, I have already expressed 


is 


to you the warmth of my aifection towards that 
young sister, who might almost have passed fcr 
a daughter of my own. Nor was poor Anna 
less preciously dear to her parents. She was the 
child of their old age, as it were—the child 
almost of their dotage ; so that they neglected 
to check, in the disposition of their darling, 
indications of wilfulness as, at more 
rational epoch of life, would not have been 
suffered to expand to her destruction. Aly own 
wife was the first to point out to me that 
Anna’s perversity might, at some miserable 
moment, tend to her destruction; and when, a 
year or two after my marriage, (which was an 
arrangement concluded by my parents,) my 
friend Besnard proposed to become the husband 
of our pretty Anna, and, suitable as such a 
match would have been for her, she positively 
and tenaciously refused her consent—I began 
to see that my poor woman was in the right ; 
and that, among us all, we had been guilty of 
ruining the poor girl’s disposition, by pernicious 
indulgence ; for no sooner did Anna perceive 
that my father was bent on making her the wife 
of our neighbour the miller, than off she went 
at once from Pierrevau! She had unfortunately 
money enough in her savings’ purse to comman:! 
the means of escape; and, leaving a few lines 
in her chamber to acquaint us that she had made 
up her mind to work out an honest independence, 
rather than. become a burthen to her family, « 
the wife of aman who was the object of he 
aversion, she disappeared from the place. 
‘‘What a day it was in the old cottage, when 
Anna was missed! She was but sixteen years of 
age—the favourite, the idol, the darling of al! 
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our hearts and eyes! And to shew so little care 
| for us !—You may guess that it was a sore trial ! 
| from my grey-headed grandfather to little Felix, 
then a prattling infant, all wept for her, all 
pined after her. One minute, my father and 
mother swore to banish her for ever from their 
affections, and her very name was to be named 
among us no more; the next, they would have 
beenglad tokneel down andkissthedust underher 
feet, had she crossed the threshold of the cottage. 

“ But, alas! she put not our tenderness to the 
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trial. She came no more. While all was grief 
and lamentation under her father’s roof, Anna, 
it seems, arrived in safety in the great city, of 
which, during his courtship, Besnard had been 
so fond of boasting to her; and her beauty, 
youth, and artlessness prevailed to place her, 
without further recommendation, in a magazin 
in Paris. one of those embroidery-shops for 
ladies’ work, where a forewoman of attractive 
appearance is so valuable an acquisition, It 
was from thence, sir, she wrote to acquaint her 
parents that she was well, safe, happy, and in a 
way towards the accomplishment of her desires. 
She spoke of herself as settled, and satisfied 
that she had done wisely in avoiding, by an ex- 
treme measure, a marriage which must have 


ended in misery. My father and mother began to | 


reconcile themselves to her absence, seeing that 
she seemed to speak so reasonably, and to have 
placed herself under such respectable protection ; 
and even when, six months afterwards, she wrote 
a second time, informing us she had been per- 
suaded to accept the situation of waiting-maid 
in an English family of high distinction, the pri- 
vacy of which she preferred to the fatigue and 
exposure of a shop—it was only the idea of menial 
servitude in our family which grieved us for 
Anna’s sake. But you seem indisposed, sir,” 
continued Lambert, checking himself—* you 
look pale—faint. Let us return to the house ; 
and I can conclude my melancholy story when 
you #re more disposed to listen.” 

“No,” replied Vernon, averting his head—* I 
cannot be more disposed to listen than now. My 
interest is only too painfully excited.” 

“ Just at that period, however,” resumed 
Lambert, & my whole attention was absorbed by 
the decay and death of my poor wife ; and, about 
a year after her decease, the boy she had left 
me fell into a grievous fever; so that, with 
family cares of one kind or other, I had scarcely 
leisure tou become anxious when my mother some. 
times reminded me that Anna had ceased to 
write; that, travelling with English heretics, she 
had perhaps ceased to take thought of Pierrevau 
and her tamily ; and that something must surely 
But, at length, one chilly spring even- 
ing, (1 remember it, alas! as a thing of yester- 
day,) 1 was returning from the mill, whither I 
had been to consult Besnard’s new wife touching 
the sickness of my son; when, as I turned across 
the fields from the stream towards our old 
cottage, methought I heard a voice calling upon 
my name. ‘The sound was at once faint and 
shrill; but it seemed to say—‘ Lambert —Lam- 
bert! in atone that brought the blood up to 
my very temples; so familiar it was, and yet so 
strange. For a moment I was superstitious 
enough to think of my poor wife, who was dead 
and gone; for | discovered the glimmering of 
a white figure beneath the hazel bushes near the 
river, and fancied the poor soul could not rest 
in her grave, but was come forth to greet me by 
the way with counsel for the sake of the child 
who had been so dear to her. Nay, | could 
searcely find breath to answer; till the faint 
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voice called upon me again—‘ Lambert—J,am_ 
bert !’ and in a moment the recollection of my 
dear little sister rushed upon my mind! «Ann, 
is surely dead in some foreign country,’ | 
thought, ‘and behold her spirit has wandereq 
home !’ for no one could have dreamed that the 
voice, or the being who soon stood beside me 
belonged to human life and breath. But, when 
her tears fell on my cheek, and her boson heayog 
upon mine, and she whispered, ‘ My brother—, 
poor broken-hearted creature is come home to 
die at your feet!’ then I knew that it was jn- 
deed my living sister I held in my arms; ayy 
that the world had gone sorely with one wise 
childhood had been so happy and whose youth 
so cherished ! 

‘‘ And so we sat down together in the twilisht 
upon a green bank ; and | dared not even give 
vent to the grieved and angry feelings with 
which I listened to the recital of the poor girl's 
wrongs and sufferings; for so afflicted and xo 
exhausted was she, that I feared every moment 
might prove her last. Anna was about tu become 
a mother, sir, and her child was the child of 
misery—yea, even the child whom you have des. 
tined to become the wife of one whom I cannot 
but suppose your son.” And Lambert groaned 
aloud, and hid his face with his hands, ere he 
proceeded ; nor was it till the Englishman, grasp. 
ing his arm with energy, implored him to con- 
tinue his recital, that he found words for the 
details of his family disgrace. 

‘‘ Her first prayer to me was to conceal her 
arrival for a time from the knowledye of her 
parents, till I had found occasion to divulze, at 
least to her mother, the grievous motives of her 
return; so we lingered and lingered among tle 
thickets till nightfall: and, when all was stillness 
and sleep in the old cottage, she crept in, like 
a guilty thing; and it was in my poor wiles 
chamber (which for a year past had been closed 
up from use) that I laid the wanderer down to 
rest. And truly she needed resi; for a soret 
sight of weariness, and want, and wo, never pre- 
sented itself, than when Tunclasped her mantle, 
and laid aside her head-gear, and locked face 
face upon her who, three years before, liad been 
the boast and pride of Pierrevau! The next day 
I had no difficulty in conveying food to the 
room ; and began to hope I should find time to 
break the matter by degrees to the old people, 
ere the worst came to pass. But it might not 
be. The agitation of finding herself a shamed 
and miserable outcast, under the roof she had 
left in her wilfulness—but pure, stainless, ™"- 
contaminated—proved too much for my pe 
sister. The pangs of travail came hurriedy 
on ; and, anxivusly as I contrived to procure her 
matron aid from the village, and careful as she 
was, in the extremity of her anguish, to suppres 
every moan, every murmur that might betray 
her to the inmates of the cottage—my mothers 
suspicions became directed towards the deserted 
chamber. However unjustifiable her opie" 
that I could be tempted to dishonour the home 
of my fathers—the deathbed of my wife—by * 
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scene of infamy, she began to entertain a mis- 
trust of misdvings, which induced her to steal 
up after me into the chamber, and ascertain 
what was going On. 

« What a scene to meet a mother’s eye! 
When the poor woman softly stole into what she 
had rashly judged to be the chamber of dalliance, 
there—faint, pallid, death-stricken—a wretched 
infant wailing by her side—lay the darling of 
her age—even as yet scarcely more than a child, 
hut already lost—already doomed to the dust! 
In amoment, my mother lay stretched insensible 
across the threshold ; and, ere I found strength 
to bear her from the room, my father, roused by 
the nuise, tottered there in his turn, to bestow 
his malediction on a head whereon he had so 
long been accustomed to lavish blessings !” 

Vernon wiped the cold dew from his forehead, 
but remained silent. 

« Judge, sir, of the care it cost me,” at length 


resumed his companion, * to subdue the rage of 


one, to pacify the anguish of the other, and, 
above all, to raise and cheer the spirits of the 
sinking—the dying woman! I saw that it was 
already too late to hope for Anna’s survival ; 
but it would have been too much to feel that she 
expired under her father’s curse—her mother’s 
reprobation. For, after all, sir, she was our 
own still; our flesh, our blood, our once loved 
nursiing, whom we had petted and nurtured into 
folly ; nay, and still uncontaminated, as you may 
judge by listening to the avowals which, during 
the few days she was yet spared, she confided to 
the ear of her brother. 

* The people by whom she had been persuaded 
to quit her way of life, were of first-rate family 
and fortune, even in that strange country of 
England, where money and consequence appear 
soplentiful, Lord Greenhill, the father, (1 may 
pronounce the name ill, sir, but you will, perhaps, 
ring it to your mind,) had been one of the 
sings ministers ; and having resigned his place 
ina ft of testiness, was travelling on the Conti- 
nent to conceal his own discomfiture, but on 
pretence of completing the education of Lady 
Mary and Lady Clara, his daughters, whom he 
suffered to run wild as they listed—all for wan- 
tonness, all for sport, all for pleasure—so they 
interfered not with his graver avocations. But 
there was, uniuckily, a brother too—a brother 
wl om the old lord saw fit to make the companion 
© lis travels, in order that his daughters might 
require from himself the attendance and pro- 
tection which apparently they so much needed. 
M > Edward (his name, I conclude, was Green- 
“iil, but Anna on her deathbed named him only 
= her Edward ) was not destined to succeed to 
he wealth and titles of his father. In your 
country, as in Ours, it seems, there exists among 
the great that scandalous preference for the first- 
born son, which creates a few vast estates and 
*n unreckonable diffusion of misery; and Edward 
ae hot only one of many cestitute younger 
Fen or one of the most afluent British sub- 
seo hriloarage destined to repzir the injury 

pon him by his parents, by exile to a 
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far, far Indian countrv—a place I think called 
Ceylon, among blacks, and heathens, and mon- 
sters, An appointment had been bestowed on 
him in his earliest childhood; and, by way, l 
sup, ose, of reconciling the poor injured young 
man to his future alienation, he was the one 
selected by his father to accompany the family in 
wandering about the rich, fertile, and happy 
plains of France! The others were pursuing 
their education at home: some to guin a liveli- 
heod by becoming priests, some soldiers, some 
even lawyers ; so strange are your English no- 
tions of nobleness and dignity! 

‘All this was gradually confided by the young 
man to the unfortunate girl whom his giddy sis- 
ters had selected as a favourite, and of whom, 
in their thoughtless career, they soon took no 
further note than as a menial paid to do their 
bidding, and pretty enough to do honour to their 
service; for Edward was only too deeply sen. 
sible of the isolation to which he was foredoomed ; 
and, rejoicing to find an ear to listen to him, and 
an eye to look kindly on him, when he expressed 
his painful apprehensions of approaching banish- 
ment, he was ever loitering at home with Anna, 
instead of accompanying his sisters to the scenes 
of dissipation they loved to frequent. Irritated 
by his negligence, the young ladies at length 
opened their eyes to the fact that their brother 
was too young, their favourite attendant too fair, 
to be left together with impunity ; but, instead of 
doing justice to themselves and Anna by instant 
dismissal, these spoiled children of fortune in- 
stantly sealed the impending evil by dealing 
harshly with their protegé. They taunted, re- 
prehended, nay, overwhelmed my poor sister with 
their scorn—(for, after all, what was she but 
their waiting-maid ?)—till Edward fancied it 
incumbent on him to comfort the poor, weeping, 
mortified girl—weeping and mortified for his 
sake—by hourly, re-endeared devotion. In 
short, sir, (for why delay the sequel?) Anna, while 
dreaming of becoming the young man’s wife and 
sailing with him for that eastern country of which 
he began to speak in raptures from the moment 
he indulyed a hope of her companionship, became 
in the first instance his mistress ; and, when the 
rash caresses of the boy lover accelerated the 
discovery of his secret, but one of the two was 
fated to pay the penalty of their mutual fault. 
The girl—* the good-for-nothing forcign huzzy,’ 
who had presumed to indulge her vicious inclina- 
tions under the very roof and protection of Lord 
Greenhill’s immaculate daughters—was turned 
out characterless, destitute, despairing; while 
his son was dispatched to Enoland on his imme- 
diate way to the East, under the vigilant care of 
a clergyman, a friend of the family ; the old lord 
laughing heartily, and scarcely aside, at the 
notion that his favourite son had so early dis. 
tinguished himself as a seducer. Such is the 
world, sir! Eventsthat bring with them shame, 
heart-break, death, eternal punishment, are 
jested upon by many, as exploits deserving in- 
dulgence—-perhaps applause; and, while Anna, 
atter concealing her miseries till the sad hour 
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approached tuo nearly to be trifled with, wan- 
dered home to die—to convey disgrace to an 
honest man’s homestead, and despair to her 
wretched parents—Edward proceeded triumph- 
antly to his distant home, priding himself on the 
ruin he had achieved, and” 

“No, no, no! you wrong him grievously—— 
grossly !” exclaimed Vernon, no longer capable 
of repressing his emotions. “ All that he could 
attempt he did. Subjected to the strictest con- 
trol by the guardian imposed on me by my father, 
I wrote in every direction where I imagined that 
my poor Anna might have sought a retreat from 
I wrote again, and again, and 
Vain were my re- 
I was shipped of, under 





her sorrows. 
again—aand still no answer. 
monstrances, my tears, 
the influence of my father’s authority, for Ceylon 
——hbanished beyond all hope of return. But, be- 
lieve me, that, from the miserable hour we were 
torn asunder, my hopes, my thoughts were with 
her, IL had no ambition but to secure a compe- 
tence, return to Europe, make her my wife, and 
sacrifice every more aspiring project to her hap- 
piness.” 

“ You f’ exclaimed Lambert, starting froin 
Vernon’s side as from contact with some veno- 
mous reptile‘ you 2 <Are you then the 
-educer—you the destroyer—the man who bore 
down my sister’s young head to the dust, and 
brought my father’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave? You?” 

And Vernon, incapable of self-vindication, could 
only avert his face and tacitly admit his guilti- 
hess, 

“And your poor deserted child!” cried Lam- 
bert again—*< she whom, for her mother’s sake, 
I have reared so tenderly, and of whom, for all 
these years, her wretched father demeaned him. 
self not so far as to inquire!—the waiting- 
womans child—the’——~— 
remonstrated 
gentlest and most 
All that I at first 
promised myself, I strictly fulfilled ; and thereby 
lurks a mystery which must be instantly sought 
out and elucidated. Finding it impossible, 
through my sisters or my own importunities, to 
gain a clew to Anna’s place of shelter, I] resigned 
myself as well as I might to the duty of con- 
quering an independence, such as might enable 
me to return to my native country, visit France, 
and prosecute my inquiries in person, Instead 
of fulfilling my father’s intentions by remaining 
in the Kast for the acquirement of a colossal 
fortune to impart lustre to a younger branch of 
the Vernon family, | contented myself with a 
third of the provision specified by Lord Greenhill 
as indispensable to the dignity of my name, and 
returned in haste to Europe. Brief was my stay 
in my native country. In my own home I found 
all desolate. My father had expired during my 
passage ; my elder brother, his successor, united 
in marriage with one of the haughtiest daughters 
of the aristocracy, received me almost as a 
stranger; my sisters were brilliantly established 
and presiding over scattered households of their 


‘ Again IT say you wrone me!” 
Vernon, but in a tone of 
unresenting humanity. 
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own ; my brothers were dispersed by the interes 
of their several professions; the mighty bone of 
family affection, in humble life so powerful ang 
so consolatory, was wanting in the house of 
Vernon ; and, instead of reuniting, from time to 
time, to compare mutually the brightness or the 
blackness of their scroll of mortal destinies, my 
brothers and sisters met no more, or mei on}y 
amid the tumultuous pageantry of the great 
world! From all this heartlessness I turneq 
away—in eager hope I turned to France, where 
I trusted that my affianced wife might still sur. 
vive, to realize afar warmer dream of human hap. 
piness. I visited Paris—I1 consulted the records of 
the police—I advertised in all the papers; but, 
alas! no Annareplied. I examined every source 
of information, Lambert, but could gain no in. 
telligence of your sister !” 

* Driven to despair, I thought, at length, of 
Visiting the bourgeoise from whose magazin my 
sisters had, in the first instance, withdrawn the 
unfortunate girl ; and, after some demur, and 
having received from myself an admission of the 
various facts connected with the case, as well as 
of my intention to repair past injuries, by claim. 
ing the hand of my victim and legitimatizing 
her offspring, Madame Remond informed me that 
my repentance.came too late—that Anna had 
expired in giving birth to her child. 

« ¢ But that child, at least, survives?’ was my 
first eager interrogation, on recovering the shock 
conveyed by this intelligence. And my inform. 
ant not only replied in the affirmative, but that 
the little boy had ever since remained under her 
protection. On the following day, Clement was 
clasped in my arms, and acknowledged as my 
son 1” 

‘Vile imposture!” exclaimed Lambert, with 
indignation. From the moment Anna quitted 
that woman’s roof, no communication had passed 
between them.” 

* Your detail of her proceedings has convinced 
me, replied the Englishman, “ that my over- 
eagerness, my too-ready susceptibility, has ren- 
dered me the dupe of villany. The bey to whom 
they saw me so willing to extend my heart and 
fortune, was doubtless some indigent relative of 
the Remonds—a nephew, a grandson—for whom 
they thought it worth while to secure the advan- 
tages proifered by my inconsiderate frankness. 
[ have reared him as my own, loved him as my 
own, loved him even with a wisdom of love 
enabling me to surmount the doting impulses of 
my heart. Instead of holding forth to my 50? 
prospects of a brilliant independence, have 
given him a profession, instilled into his mind 
the love of occupation, and stimulated him to 
the exercise of his own brilliant abilities. 
Clément has fortunately already distinguished 
himself in a distinguished career; thrice fortu- 
nate for him now—when, even guiltless 4s he is 
of all participation in the imposition practised 00 
me, I must learn to withdraw from him, not 
only the tender affection of which he has been 80 
long the object, but the prospects of opulence, @ 
which another possesses a legitimate 
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« To estrange your affections, wholly and at 
once, from one who has been unto you as a son, 
and who seems to merit the distinction,” observed 
Lambert, ‘¢ would be an afflicting, if not an im- 
possible effort. Since it has been your intention 
to make my niece his wife, why not remove all 
dificulties, by persisting in your project of unit- 
‘ng the young people ?” 

«Such a scheme requires deliberation,” re- 
‘ined Mr Vernon. “1 do not, for an instant, 
implicate my boy (still must [call him so!) in 
the iniquities of his relatives ; but I must search 
out the mystery—perhaps expose, perhaps chas- 
tise, the offence. Nor amI altogether certain of 
the present state of my daughter's affections,” 
“Qn that point,” interrupted Lambert, “enter- 
tain no further doubt. Now that I am enabled 
ty connect together the events of the last eight- 
een months, I perceive that an attachment for 
Clement was the sole origin of all that has struck 
me as inconsistent in her conduct,” 

It was from the lips of his acknowledged 
daughter—the child ofhisbeloved Anna—clasped 
within his arms and weeping on his bosom, 
hat Mr Vernon obtained confirmation of an 
opinion which seemed to remove every obstacle 
tu his happiness. Before he proceeded to sum- 
mon the young engineer to Pierrevau, he visited 
Paris; and, after giving vent to his just indigna- 
tion at the impousture by which he had been 
defrauded, succeeded in obtaining from Madame 
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Remond a confession that the child she had 
basely imposed upon him, was the orphan of her 
own daughter—a destitute boy, in whose favour 
she had been unable to resist the temptation of 
appropriating those benefits promised by the lover 
of Anna. Nor does it appear that the resent- 
ment of Mr Vernon was unreasonably called 
forth, ot harshly prolonged ; for six months had 
not elapsed from the period of his explanation 
with Lambert, when the young couple were set- 
tled at the Chatean de Massignac under the pro- 


tection of their father and friend, with the 
grey-headed brother of Anna as their guest. 


Felix, as the happy husband of Clairette, was 
alread? installed as lord and master of the sta- 
tion-house of the Railroad, of which Clement 
had been appointed chief engineer ; and Lambert 
found himself happy to ‘quit Pierrevau—busy 
bustling Pierrerau—and, seated with the hy- 
pochondriae Vernon in some shady recess of the 
gardens of Massignac, moralize over the past— 
over the vicissitudes and troubles of human life 
—the lights and shades of human affection—the 
prospects of a better world, a purer state of 
being ; or, reverting from generalities to the de- 
tails of their especial fortune, return thanks to 
Heaven for the singular providence which had 
guided Vernon to the grave of his Anna and the 
abode of his long-alienaic:? child, by engaging 


| the professional labours of his suppositious son in 


the construction of the Raitroap or Prerrevar,. 


VILLAGE ClURCH, 


BY ROBERT NICOLL, 


Gop's lowly temple! place of many prayers ! 


Grey is thy roof, and crumbling are thy walls; 
And over old green graves thy shadow falls, 
To bless the s: | Ld al —v ~arna ? 
lv bless the spot where end all human cares! 
tie sight of thee brings gladness to my heart; 


Aud while beneath thy humble roof [ stand, 
tseem to grasp an old familiar hand, 
anc hear a voice that bids my spirit start. 


Lone x ’ 
4 in ii 


} #0, in Childhood’s careless hour, 
i » —_ ‘ *s . . . 

shou wast to me e’en like a grandsire’s knee— 
From storms a shelter thou wast made to be— 


[bound my brow with ivy frum thy tower, 


Th humble hearted, and the meek and pure, 
dial 
> 
Made 1] ; 
‘ade thee a hallowed place ; and many tears, 
ee | ) : 
“4 in repentance deep, have blessed thy floor. 


*, YY the holy worship of long years 


uike some all-loving good man’s feeling heart, 
Phy portal hath been opened unto all; 
A Weasure-house y here men, or great or small, 


“ay bring their purest, holiest thoughts, thou art! 


Lf? } >} vey ‘ . 
“rca of the Village! Gop doth not despise 


‘be torrent’s vuice, in mountain valleys dim, 


SONG 


iE bought mea ring at the fair, 
, 
ae he waled me the bounie-t kame 
> 1; . . 
€ linked me frae mornin’ to gloamin’, 


Au’ at night he gallanted me hame. 


His kies at our pairtin was hinney, 
An’ | thocht there was love in his ee ; 





Nor yet the blackbird’s summer morning hymn ; 
And He will hear the prayers from thee that rise. 


The father loves thee, for his son is laid 
Among thy graves 5 the mother loves thee too, 
For “neath thy roof, by love time-tried and tru 
Her quiet heart long since was happy made. 


The wanderer in a far and foreign land, 
When death's last sickness o'er him revels free, 
‘Turns his heart homewards, even unto thee, 
And those who weekly ‘neath thy roof-tree stand, 


Lowly thou art 5 but yet, when time is set, 
Wiil He who loves what wicked men despise— 
Who hears the orphan’s voice, that up doth ris: 


In deep sincerity—not thee forget! 


Lone temple! did men know it—unto thee 
Would pilgrims come, more than to battle plains ; 
For thou hast lightened human woes and pains, 

And taught men’s souls the truth that makes them free ! 


The distant sound of thy sweet Sabbath bell 
O’er meadows green no more shall come to me, 
Sitting beneath the lonely forest tree— 

Church of my native Village! fare-thee-well ! 
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An’ he swore, ere he took Nanny Greenshiels, 
1’ the grey mools he raither would be. 


At e’en, when we linkit thegither, 
The neebors a’ whispered aroun’, 
66 Thae twasome maun bae ane anither”— 


My heart gae a sten’ at the soun’. 
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But it’s srid—an’ I likedna to hear it— 
Hie was dancin’ wi’ Nanny yestreen 5 
An’ swore that her lang neck was bonny, 
An’ praised the slee glint o” her een. 
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ee ne 


Sae, weel a weel, Johnnie, and mind ye, 
That gin it be true that they tell, 
An’ gin ye be on wi’ Nan Greenshiels, 

I ken wha’'ll be aff wi Jock Bell. 





A RICH MAN; OR, HE HAS GREAT MERIT; 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHIBALD PLACK, ESQ., LATE LORD MAYor 
OF LONDON, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO HIS GRANDSON, THE HONOURABLE GEORGE SPEND, 
BY JOHN GALT. 
(Continued from the June Number.) 


LETTER IX. 

Hinging on in a sort of idleset all day in the 
store with Mr O’Gommarel’s provisions, I had 
quore time than was just profitable for to make a 
meditation anent the nearest way to take in going 
to Lucky Fortune's tabernacle. While I was in 
this posture, the labouring men of the neigh- 
hourhood sometimes daunered in for a crack now 
ond then; by the which they got an inkling of the 
nature of my business, learning that I bout to have 
now and then a pound ortwono wanted; as I had 
Lut to sell, and to buy nothing, fer I did not, in 
the slnck of the season, settle every week with 
Mr Boyle, the gentleman that had the doing, as 
was my wont when trade was lively. Thus it 
came to pass that a new light broke in upon me 
that was truly a «odsend. The way of it was 
this: 

There was a weel-doing man, who used to get 


his wage by the halfsquarter, who had eight | 


dochters, every one of whem had a brother, as he 
toll me. He was, however, a thought pawkie ; 
for the dochters, and their having each a brother, 
made but nine children; whereas I, of a natural- 
itv. faneicd that there was sixteen of them— 
ejcht laddies and eight lassies ; and had, by con- 
sequence, a sore compassion for his small family, 
and used to think often with dolorosity concern. 
ing them even inthe kirk. 


he came to me, and said as how his 


One day 
employer was gone to Tull, and would not be 
; by which he was put toa pinch, 
as his wage was dune and he knew not what to 
de——hegying of me the lean of a pound note, 
saying he would pay it back, with a shilling for 
the weeommodation, next week, when his em- 
Joover came home, 

Being wae for the poor man, with his heavy 
handful of eating moths constantly devouring, I 
gave lim the pound note on tick ; telling him he 
need not be particular about the usury, but only 
to be sure and pay me the pound, Weel, when 
the master come home, he paid the note like an 
honest man, and the shilling likewise, as a gen- 
theman should; whereat I] was not ill pleased. 
This was the mustard-seed that grew in time to 
be the creat tree; for, when I was at my medi-_ 
tations in the cellar, thinking of this and that, 
the theught of the pound and the usury came 
uppermost ; and IT considered with myself that. if 
] could so lend, 1 would soon make my plack a 


bawbee; so, by littles and littles, 1 creepit into the 


hack for a week 


banking line, as usury is called by the genteeler 
orders. My dealings, however, were at first with 
those in an ordinar’ station of life—working 
tradesmen, and such like. Thus it came to pass 
that, before Mr O’'Gommarel’s provisions were al] 
sold, I had made, as ye may say, a penny more 
than my wage, having weel on to thirty nounds 
over and aboon hainings. 

In the time I was thrang with idleset at the 
salt provisions, in warm weather, I made another 
prime reflection, which was of vast use to my pros. 
perity ; and I beg, Geordie, you'll take tent of 
the same—and that was, I lookit weel about me 
at the conduct of these said to be doing weel, in 
the world ; by which I discerned that there wasa 
something no man could weel thrive without. 

They were all sober, prudent, and honest folk. 
Hempies, I saw, might cut a galore for a season, 
but they svoner or later proved peoies and plufs 
in the pan; whereas your real, sterling, eut-and- 
come-ntguin characters were discreet men, whe 
kent full weil how many blue beans it takes to 
make five, and made a conformity thereunto. 

I saw, likewise, that they were all harnisht in 
the conjugal yoke ; though some of them, maybe, 
didna count marriage a matter of meney ; but 
those that did best were methodical lads, married 
upon elderly widows with a nest egg, whereon 
they clockit to some purpose: so it was from them 
that I resolved to take a pattern. I'll no deny, 
however, that there were decent weel-doers 
amons them that werena just so particular, 
takine up with lassies for a faney ; but all, both 
the widow-mongers and the tender-hearted, were 
most extraordinar’ fond of their own firesides ; 
which led me to conclude that, if a man ettles to 
do right in the world, he maun learn to think 
that hame’s aye hamely ; as I shall shew forth by 
the example of James Hobart, who was a non 
plus among the acquaintance of my threshold 
days, for so I accounted the green strivings ¢ 
my youth. 





LUTTER X. 

James Hobart was a lad from the country ; and, 
by reason of no other trade being in his village, 
was naturally a wheelwright. In his ’prenticeship, 
he foregatherit with one Harriet Lees, @ weel- 
faured lassie that did turns about his mmster¢ 
house, by which it came to pass that he took , 
notion of her long before he was out of his time, 


and so it happened that, inthe summer gloaming’ 
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him and her used to walk Damon-and-Phillising 
about the dyke-sides. In this jeopardy, it so fell 
out that an auld aunty that bonny Harriet had 
on Tower Hill, fell ill of an income in her legs, 
hy which she was obligated to have somebody with 
her; and, no approving: of the loup-the-dyke 
cattle of London, she, this frail woman, sent for 
Harriet—and Harriet came to her. 

James Hobart was, about this season, on the 
énishing of his ’prenticeship, and knowing that 
he would soon have the upper hand of his ‘den- 
ture, he made a preparation to follow ; little 
thinking but London was a town for wheel- 
wrights as good as Clearbrook. But he was mis- 
taken, for there are no wheelwrights in London ; 
and, for that matter, though I have been so long 
in it, | never saw a wheel or a reel for lint or 
tow therein. So, when James came and had seen 
his jo, neer aturn of work could he get to do; 
and he wandered about like a demented creature, 
ae bawbee going out of his pocket after another, 
as if they were trying how soon he could be 
brought to beggary. 

One day, while he was very waeful, with no- 
thing but the barren street before him, he hap- 
pened to pass a blockmaker’s shop-door ; at the 
sight of which he had an inspiration. It seemed 
to him that there was a fitness between block- 
making and wheelwrighting that might by a little 
pains be brought into fellowship ; so he went in, 
and eonfabbled with the man before he came out ; 
and the upshot was, that James was taken in, and 
from that day and hour the world never gaed 
back with him. So, in process of patience, the 
fractious aunty departed, as she hoped herself, 
into Abraham’s bosom, and James espoused his 
darling dagon, Harriet. 

They had, as need not be told, only a cauld 
coal to blaw at; but they had a fine bleezing 
ingle of mutual affection: so they set to and 
warsled with the world, which they at last got 


the better of, and had sons and daughters, ‘They | 


were not, however, just marigolds, shining far 
and aye kenspeckle, but douce folk ; and I had 
great satisfaction in sometimes, on a Sabbath 
night, drinking a dish of tea with them, for we 
‘atin the same pew at the meeting. 

Thus was I led to make an observe, that i!! 
¥ho do well go regularly to the kirk ; and James 
and his winsome marrow never missed a day. So 
they came into prosperity; and when he died, last 
year, soon after his wife, he was far ben in the 
world, having been all his days a credit both to 
“is kith and kin, and his three buirdly sons mas- 
ters of vessels, 

Taking by times James Hobart for a patron, 
I soon saw that, if I expected to prosper, there 
“4 no help for it, but to marry a wife; and I 
‘gan to cast about for a good one; but for a 
“eason I came little speed at the fishing. Hows- 
ever, | had learnt, by Mr O’'Gommarel’s provision- 
‘ag,that, with a thought of canniness,I could turn 
a better penny on my own pook-neuk in the 
banking line than by being subject to the hither 
4nd thither of any master ; so, when the store 
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| than a superior ; which was the cause of my be- 
coming a guidman ; by which, as you shall hear by 
and by, you are the son of my dochter, and in the 
land of the living, seeking a replenishment, and 
keeping devouring horses at the College, where 
it would be more to your advantage, maybe, if 
you read the Scriptures. 

However, Geordie, as ye cannot but be inte- 
rested to hear how it came to pass that I got 
lawfully a dochter, the whom in time came to 
have a kittling, whilk was you, I will let this 
letter go by the post mail, and in another re- 
hearse more particularities. 








LETTER XI. 

Berne in a way of trial, and seeing that the 
way to thrive was to be happily married, and to 
go'to the kirk regular, making my home at my 
own fireside, | had a meditation thereanent ; and 
I saw that, although there might be a cosiness in 
the lot of siclike as James Hobart, there was 
likewise a peradventure ; so, not being overly 
likely to be taking to a maiden’s ee, I resolved 
on making a prudent choice. It’s wonderful 
how Providence helps a man, when he has 
wrought himself into a resolution, especially if 
the drift o’t be weel-doing. 

I had not been long matured in the thought 
that I ought to marry, when there was an upcast 
from Providence, shewing agood-willtowards mine 
intent. Going now and then on the Sunday to 
take a dish of tea with James Hobart and his 
helpmeat—for she was truly that—it fell out one 
night that a decent woman of the widow gender, 
not too well stricken in years for me, also was 
there at her tea. Her guidman had been a sail- 
maker in Liverpool, and she was sib herself to 
Mrs Hobart, which was the cause of her appari- 
tion there; for he being dead and gone, she had 
come to resident in Radcliff Highway, and was 





very lonely, being new in widowhood ; for which 
cause she was invited to make a pass-over of her 
weariness, by coming to take her tea. 

As soon as I saw Mrs Canvas, though I was 
more than seventeen years younger, I had an 
instinct, and said to myself, Please God, this shall 
be my commodity. And really we passed a very 
conversible afternoon. ‘Towards the gloamin, 
however, the skies began to gloom; but as it 
turned out, that was the way Providence blith. 
ened on what it had ordained to come to pass ; 
for, about the time for Mrs Canvas to go home, 
there was an evendown pour, and it rained and 
better rained, as if the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the angels had been washing their 
dwelling; so that it behoved me to go home with 
her, to scog her from detriment with an imbreley, 
which was covenanted. But,as we crouched along, 
the waters were none assuaged, and there came 
on such a pour of wet, that if, in mercy, an entry 
had not been opened to us, into which we shel- 
tered, it’s no saying to what shifts we would have 
been driven. However, into the closs-mouth we 
went, and long we stood together there; but not 
a dawn of hope kythed. Wet, wet it was, and 





Mrs Canvas thought of home, giving me to under- 
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stand that, if I ha@ been her guidman, she would 
not have objected to go with me to rest ourselves 
intil a public. 

Hearing this, I said, in a consolatory manner, 
that truly a woman who had been married, was, 
by reason of widuwhood, in a lanerly condition ; 
and, from less to more, we thickened into an un. 
derstanding ; insomuch that, when it faired, I saw 
her safe home, and called the next morn’s morn- 
iny to speer if she was none the worse of the 
blattering. In short, having heard from James 
Hobart, that Mrs Canvas had a something, I 
made her my polar star; and, no to waste words, 
we were by and by married. but, for all that, she 
was not your grandmother; for she had not been 
my guidwife scarcely a twelvemonth and a day, 
when she took a kittling in her craig, and de- 
parted this life at her appointed time with a sore 
heart—a kink as it were—leaving me all her re- 
sidue, which was a good penny, more than double 
and aboon for what I married her; but she said I 
had made the best of husbands, and needed a con- 
solation for the loss of her: so saying, she died, 
leaving me with the meal, though the basin was 
taken away. 





LETTER XII, 

Seeing myself, by the blessing of God, and the 
removal of my wife, in a state of mair business 
than I ever thought to be in, I again began to 
think how I could best cast my bread upen the 
waters; so, having learned something of how to 
do in the provisioning, I set myself—for, as it 
were, a pastime in my doleful widuwhood—once 
more amoung the casks and kegs of a store of 
beef and pork ; and for more than twelve months, 
if I didna make gold in gowpens, | turned the 
penny; which, with my banking, made it no an 
ill trafficking I had taken up. 

It wasthen I had a preeing of the world ; for, 
as my means grew, and my profits kittled both 
by the store and the lending of money for a 
consideration, I had an insight of men’s bosoms, 
Many’s the Nebuchadnezzar of the Koyal Ex- 
change that las had his ain straits, that, in my 
day, L have helped. They used to gang by me 
on Cornhill with a dry civility in their looks, 
and a pawkie fearfulness in their secret eyes, that 
told me, though they hid it from the world, how 
much they were beholden to my wife’s residue. 
The seeing of this made me gleg ; and at last I 
could tell, by the way of a squint, whether a man 
Was going up or stvitering down the hill. It’s 
really wonderful to think of the key ye get to 
men’s bosoms when you lend them money. Mind 
this, and think weel of the consequence, my man, 
Geordie, when your pouch is yawp fora “ replen- 
ishment.” 

However, it wasna in learning just the ways 
of the world that 1 was industrious, for Il was 
a thought maybe commendable in all things, 
especially as, before the second yearof my dole. 
ful widowhood, I begun lo see that my purse 
could bide to be shaken in the teeth of an ordinar 
gule of wind, and that even my superiers once, 
were, if not interior, maybe no better than equals. 
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In this tining and winning there came a to 
pass of which it’s right I should set down a make 
mention; for, in the beginning, itdid not kythe to 
my advantage: but it is ordained that goud shal] 
come out of evil. 

Being, you see, thriving in the provision ling, 
[thought Iwould enlarge ; for, by this time, I haq 
made an observe that, whomsoever in London 
dealt in eatadles and drinkables, and is weij-do. 
ing in the ways of private conduct, is sure to fen: 


so I gave an order to my correspondents jy 








Limerick, Cork, and Belfast, to send me an 
augmentation of their articles in the fall of the 
vear. The reasono! my havin gcorrespondents for 
the same things in different places, was this, that 
they might not be led to think of makiig their 
conjectures about the stroke of business [ did, 
Thus it fell out, that, about Martinmas time. 
which is the season for slaying bullocks aad stots, 
my neighbours, seeing I was getting cargoes, and 
having a high opinion of my canniness, resolved 
to get cargoes too, by which the market was 
glutted, as the saying is, like a churchwarden 
eating the bastard child of a married men that 
can alfurd to pay for it ; and thus it came to pass, 
that some of these speculators, no having their 
pockets so well lined as mine, were put to sad 
shifts for the needful, as their bills payable came 
due. I jaloused that this would be the ease, but 
waited on, keepingacalmsough. No, lowsever, 
to simmer and winter about it, I got many a 
sappy bargain from them, both of salt beef and 
pork, in the spring of the year, to say nothing of 
what I had laid in myself—the cause of all, In. 
deed, I began to have compunctions of spirit that 
I was beguiled to my undoing, by reason of so 
many bargains; but the Lord aye prospers the 
well-doing with prosperity, and just in the nick 
of time there came out a rumour of war anent 
the Falkland Islands, by which the price of Irish 
provisions was increased, and I got off all 1 had 
briskly, without a detriment, maybe with a 
bawbee of profit. Well it was that I had shewn 
such a sagacity ; for, in a short time, the news o! 
the war diminished away, and those who bought 
my goods were pushed what to do with them, 
although they were accounted sicker souls. | 

By this affair I got a repute that was as good 
as much profit. Itwas seen by the handling Imade 
of the job, that I could see as far into a nether 
millstone as most people ; and thus it came to 
pass, that 1 grew to be in much esteem with 
my neighbours, some of whem thought they 
were of the seed of Isaiah the prophet, and preg- 
nosticated that there were signs about me of one 
ordained to gather the residue of the fruits , 
the earth as they kythe in the bit rags of bank 
notes, 





LETTER XIII. 

By the time my Falkland Island job, 38! 
call that rehearsal just mentioned, was turpe 
into sterling, there was an elderly decent 
of few kindred, with an only dochter, that 
into some acquaintance with, She, as you 
be told, came to be your grandmother. 
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This Mr Marling was a discreet man; and 
having few down-draughts, his bit gathering was 
not the worst thing in London town, It there- 
fore attracted us into a cordiality; and 1 saw 
that his sonsy only dochter had many points of 
haivins that showed gumption. In short, in a 
reasonable time, we were married; and she, 
being of a genteel turn, I did not make an objeck 
to her taking a genteel house, because, with her 
prospect, and what I had in the foot of the 
stocking, we could afford it. So, thus, I came 
to be transported into a sphere of life that was 
not thought of in the days of erranding at 
Glasgow. 

But, saving the exploit of the marriage, and 
the getting of a child, which was your mother, 
and which we were not very long about, I cannot 
say that there was much variorum in my way of 
life for several years. I saw that, with canny 
handling, there was outcoming in the provision 
line: so I keepit on for an ostentation, But 
the best spoke in my wheel, and it made little 
cheeping, was the discounting, after all; the 
beginning of which, as I have rehearsed, had 
only the chance of a shilling. 

By my clecking with what I had, and old Mr 
Marling’s frugality at gathering, before your 
mother, my only dochter, came to be six, there 
there were not wanting fools who said that | was 
a warm man; and, surely, it would be an on- 
thankful acknowledgment to deny I had not 
prospered in all things by my judicious circum- 
spection, At this juncture, however, it was 
ordained in the councils of eternity, that a 
golden tree should surely shoot for my behoof ; 
and, accordingly, it so fell out. Mr Marling, 
my guidfuther that was, one day coupit o’er off 
his seat in apoplexy, and left to your mother, 
that was his oe, twenty thousand pounds, and a 
residue to me and my wife that was worth the 
lifting off the midden with a pair of tongs. The 
fact is, that nobody had a notion he would cut 
up to the tune he did; for it was on the right side 
of fifty thousand. 

There had been a graduality of respect towards 
me for some time—lI was sensible of that ; but 
really the outcoming of reverence that followed 
on the death of Mr Marling, was just extra- 
ordinary ; telling me that, let your men of poeti- 
cals say what they will, there's no endowment of 
nature equal to the dripping roast of a fat legacy. 
But, Geordie, mind now what I say. 

Riches I never thought of but as the means 
‘ get the mastery of the good things of life ; 
and, therefore, [saw when Mr Marling’s hoggart 
fell among us, it was no longer required of 
me to be so methodical in my ’conomy as I 
had been; so I gave consent to my wife to 
take a fine house; and, as she then began to 
complain of the rheumatism in her legs, it would 
§t have been Christian to have stood out overly 
“ourly against having a carriage of our own, 

‘pecially when the doctor gave it as his advice 
‘hat it would do her no harm. 

But, although, from our flitting intil that 

“Mee, it couldna be said that the warld gaed 
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back with me, there was an increase of fasheries 
that I did not expect. But, in thuse days, mony a 
braw man kent what it is to be powdered ; and 
so it was with me. I could complain of no ail ; 
but they little ken what the calamities of life 
are, that have never felt a youky head because of 
mity powder. 





LETTER XIV. 

Your grandmother was a by-ordinar woman 
for natural sagacity—in that way, she might 
have been the marrow of Mrs Douce of Glasgow ; 
sO, as soon as we were well settled in our new 
house, she said to me, one night, as we were in our 
bed, talking composedly of this and that—the 
weather being very warm, by reason whereof we 
could not sleep—that she thought there was a 
prodence in making use of the means God gave, 
as well as in gathering them; and that, since 
we could afford to act as well as our neighbours, 
we would be looked down on if we did not. 

I said that that was my very opinion; and, 
therefore, while I looked after the traffic, I 
would trust to her eidency to se& to the house. 
Thus a sort of a silent ‘pact and covenant grew 
up between us; and she went, and came, and 
said, and did, in all manner of matters of house- 
holding, as seemed good in her own eyes; by 
which, she being a woman of commonsense— 
which I understood, from some of my friends, is 
a very rare things in wives—we had a lowne 
time o’t. 

Thus it happened that an exploit came upper- 
most, that well deserves a place in the chronicles; 
for there was an instance in it of great prudence, 
the which my wife often thought was just extra- 
ordinar, considering my natural parts, as they 
had been brought out by an yedication no parti- 
cular. It concerned our only dochter, Mary, 
your lady mother, at that time little better than 
a playoc bairn. 

You see, when, after my guidfather had won 
away, with a direck circumbendibus, into \bra- 
ham's bosom, I made a count and reckoning with 
the wife, of all that we then had in the hoggart ; 
and the upshot was, that we thought we might 
take, as I have set forth, a new house ; and, as 
a carriage is surely a great saving to shune and 
clothes in wet weather, to say nothing of the 
solacium of it at all times, we resolved that we 
might do a waur turn in our time than set up 
one for an economy—which, at the flitting, we 
did: it gied, however, to my heart to use it, 
save when the lift was high, the sky blue, and 
the sun clear. 

When we had gotten the chaise, I had a medi- 
tation with myself; and I saw that my wife, 
owing to the straitened way she had been brought 
up, and likewise that, as my own schooling was 
not college lair, our get might ettle at a better 
refinement ; so I said that, as the Lord had 
blessed our basket and our store with a mode- 
ration, we ought to take the sanctified use of 
things. The guidwife cordially agreed with me 
that it would be a becoming testimony of thank- 


| fulness so to do; and | accordingly hinted to 
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her, that, being sensible of our own deficiencies, 
we should put Clemy into a boarding school, to 
learn manners and to play on the spinnet. To 
this there was a most pleasant assent ; but the 
guidwife would not allow that she herself had 
been educated in a straitened circumstance— 
though she could not but see that I had not been 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. Anent this, 
however, there was no controversy ; four I had 
often observed that leddies schooled to narrow 
breeding, are aye the most logive, and make 
up for being scrimply thought of by the rest 
of the world, by thinking muckle of themselves ; 
80, for peace in the house, and glad to get 
Clemy in a way to take on a pedigree educa- 
tion, I minded the auld guess, that what the rich 
put in their pouches, the beggars throw awa; and 
I made the affront a pocket napkin. 

Boarding schools for bits of lassies that have a 
prospect are no that ill to find; therefore, we 
soon got a very prime one; but I would not 
hear of it ; fur there was in it a lord’s daughter, 
and I was a thought blate to let a bairn of 
mine rampauge with a cutty of nobility. So we 
gave it the go-by—and well it was that we did ; 
for we got an inkling of a capital leddy in the 
country, an offisher’s widow by lot, and a dean’s 
dochter by nature, forbye being a woman of a 
share of mother’s wit, and a most accomplished 
character, 

To her house, after some negociation, I took 
your mother, in our own vekle, and were well 
pleased with Mrs Mortimer, who was surely a 
most particular leddy, and had all in her domi- 
cile on chandler pins. My wife gave her many 
directions concerning how she thought Clemy 
should be brought up. In this, however, I 
thought she was rather inordinate, and suid, 
maybe a wee shortly— 

‘‘ Mrs Mortimer, ye see we're hamely folk, and 
it has pleased Providence to give us something 
for our dochter ; so make her, as wellas ye can, 
fit to use it discreetly, and we'll never say ye 
were slack.” 

The leddy was confounded ; and she looked at 
me with an inquisitive eye, and replied— 

“Sir,” said she, “ 1 do not wonder that a man 
who thinks so well has prospered in the world.” 

When my wife heard a lady of such breeding 
say so, I could see a change, and, maybe, more 
respect for my opinion, on her part, than was 
very kenspeckle before ; for, like other married 
women, she certainly had not, till this time, al- 
ways a gospel reverence for her breadwinner’s 
condescendence and discernment. 

LETTER XV. 

In the meantime, there was no backwardness 
in the world with me ; for I, being accounted to 
have elbow-room, had a nerve for an advantage. 
On one settling day on the Stock Exchange, I 
made a rough penny on all the best part of my 
gathering, as well as on Clementina’s legacy, for 
which maybe a puirer man would be more thank- 
ful. It was thus. 


For some time before, there had been a sough | 
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from the parish of France, anent convention dy. 
ings there, by which men of a discerning spirit 
saw a hobbleshow barming—and so I thoughttoo- 
and in consequence gave out that I had a vetnes 
thing to lend on mortgage, not thinking the funds 
the best of investments. 

This notification caused many a right hop- 
ourable and others of landed pedigree, to make 
application; and, in short, I saw a way of laying 
out every plack and bawbee I had scraped to- 
vether, over and aboon my dochter’s eratis gift, 
by way of wadset for a time, to good advantage, 
Seeing this, without thinking of the French eon- 
vention, I made up my mind to sell out. No 
other thought had I but to raise the needful for 
my ownends. But it was soon known, to the 
consternation of bulls and bears, that I was 
turning all my stock, even my dochter’s, into 
money; then everybody thought I had yot an 
inkling of something no canny, and the hobble- 
show that was the consequence was drecdful, 
after it was known that I had really sold all, 
Some said the King of France, that afterwards 
vot his head chappit off, had been obligated to 
drink aquafortis. In short, the Stock Exchange 
was in a commotion, like as it sometimes is; 
down fell the stocks, down, down, and up flew 
many a broker’s eye, till ye could discern ony 
the white thereof, all owing to me and the wad- 
set intention. 

As the fall took place after I had sold out, I 
had a great plant at my banker's. I began to 
think—especially as, at the close of the market, 
it began to spunk out that the latest news from 
France were rather of a “ healthy tint’—that 
the panic might be from my operations. | said, 
however, nothing, keeping my own counsel 
even from the guidwife, for there are things 
that wives at times should not be conjunct in. 

Next morning, | was down at the opening. All 
looked well; but there was now and then a little 
waver, shewing, it maybe, a shade of cicerence 
upwards. 

Then was my time—I bought a few thousands. 
No sooner had I done so, than the tidings flew 
that I had made a spec. In came buyers of 
buyers, droves on droves, as well informed as # 
flock of sheep louping a dyke; up jumped the 
stocks, like merryandrews on the slack wire, and 
before twelve o'clock the reaction was full one 
and five-eighths above what I had sold at; 5¢ l 
hought in tor money, and sold for the account, 
whereby I got creeshy paws to lick without any 
outlay of mind. But it was not so theught ; and 
| was, of course, reckoned to be one of the slyest 
fox-paws in the city ; it being the whole sprose 
o} the day, how cleverly I had managed ; of which 
there can be no doubt, as those that said so were 
considered guid judges. In short, I became inte 
such repute, that divers brokers came from Lom- 
bard Street, bowing and cringing, asking me 
join their old established firms, 





LETTER XVI. ‘ 
From the time I had entered into the ban - 
ing line, when my chance was only 4 shilling, 
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[ thought it necessar to look weel into the cha- 
racters and capacities of men; and I soon dis- 
cerned that it was a custom of bankers to hold 
their heads higher than merchants, and to snuff 
the east wind with round and wide nostrils. 
But I likewise saw, although they were as the 

Iden images in papistical kirks, muckle-made- 
o’ things, yet that the merchants, after all, were 
like the priests, using them for their own ad- 
vantage, and, in short, were the bees that made 
the honey. 

{ cannot say, however, that their gesticulation, 
in the way they shot out their snouts, gave me 
an inordinate conceit of their judgments as 
human creatures; indeed it’s the nature of 
banking operations to spawn small ideas ; for 
the tradesmen themselves have only to think 
if their customers be cf an ability to endure a 
certain time. 

This consideration of durability breeds a con- 
stipation of the understanding ; and no doubt it 
is because they are so afflicted with it that no- 
body who can help it likes to see the front of 
them ata board where any measure of under- 
standing is required. 

As for the merchants, poor dependant things— 
for even when they get their bills done, the 
inward gladness of their hearts is aye mollified 
with a humiliation—they are much to be pitied. 
I never see one of them guffawing, and eagerly 
kilfudyorking with a banker, saying the craw’s 
white, as he says it, without being duberous of 
his credit. Catch me, Geordie, melting the bills 
of such nichering cattle, though I may be wae 
for their extremities. But, to make an end, 
however, I never greened to be otherwise than 
ona guid-een and guid-day footing with my 
banker, for fear of my credit; as I jaloused 
others in the world might see with the tails of 
their een as well as me. Nevertheless, my ex- 
ploit on the Stock Exchange made some noise ; 
and it’s wonderful to think how wise I grew: 
as everybody said, I was just in a sense a wee 
Solomon. 

And thus it came to pass that I ne’er was a 
partner in a ostentatious banking house: at 
which many marvelled; but I minded what I had 
heard aunty say when I was only saft in the 
horn: — There’s no telling,” quo’ she, ‘* when 
twa heads are on the bolster, by whilk the guid 
or the ill luck comes.” In like manner, thought 
I, there’s no telling who is the cause of making 
the siller ina partnership. Therefore, all my 
days I eschewed to go marrows with anybody, 
fepts the guidwife ; and with her, ye ken, 1 
‘ould not help it, being ordained from the foun- 
“ations of the world to the conjugal yoke. 

But, although I had no broo of your company 
“ncerns, there was an outcoming in my pros- 
perity that weel deserves to be noticed, espe- 
my for the heartening it gave the guidwife, 
*40, like all helpmeats of thriving characters, 
“ked to have a share of the gains. And it fell 
‘ulin this way. Just on the back of my Stock 
Exchange exploit, the alderman of our ward took 
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the gout in his belly, the day after the 9th of | 
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November, and was, on the 10th, in Abraham's 
bosom ; by which there came to be a vacancy in 
the court of aldermen. 

As soon as it was known that he was departed, 
several gentlemen came to my door and finding 
me not at home, they said they would pay their 
respects to Mrs Plack, who had a good repute 
for sagacity in the neighbourhood ; and being 
let in to her by the flunkie, they told her, with a 
dolorous voice, what a calamity had befallen the 
ward, inquiring if she thought | would allow 
myself to be sheriff, as it was minded to make 
one of the sheriffs his successor. She thereupon 
answered and said, that, as it was an honour, to be 
sure I ought to accept, and that her endeavours to 
persuage me would not be to seek. So,when Icame 
home, I heard of the deputation, ye may be sure: 
but it’s necessar to tell you all about it, for Mrs 
Plack’s heart was set on it, and therefore she 
thought it was a case needful of a particular 
cooking. 





LETTER XVII. 

Coming home to my dinner that day, as I was 
telling, after the deputation had been seeing 
how the land lav, I could discern that there was 
a gale in the cat’s tailk Mrs Plack was gcing 
up and down, speaking loud and often to the 
servants, and had seemingly a great turn in 
hand, though I could not see’t. She never, how- 
ever, opened her lips to me, but had dinner 
served in less than no time and a jiffy; and I 
could see, for I have a discernment when ony- 
thing’s gaun on by common, was most instant- 
aneous to have the lad out of the room, and our- 
selves, in the secrecy of cabinet ministers, as was 
seen when the table was drawn. 

‘Mr Plack,” said she—which was the more 
remarkable as her use and wont was to call me 
only Plack—*‘* Mr Plack, I have been thinking 
that life is but in our life, and that we are all 
life-like and yet doomed to die. There's Mr 
Alderman Gravy—he is released from the 
troubles of this world, and his place must be 
filled up. What is your opinion of the acci- 
dent ?”’ 

J, being as innocent as a lamb of the cabal, 
but having heard when I was out of the Alder- 
man’s calamity, replied that it was indeed a 
hasty warning to be moderate. 

“* Moderate!” cried she—‘‘I was saying no. 
thing of that ; but only observing it was a thing 
to be considered.” 

“No doubt, my dear,” quo’ I, “ it cannot but 
cause a reflection.” 

‘‘ Snuffies!” said she, tartly. “ It would not ill 
become a man of your substance to think of 
some one fit to be his successor, Londin, depend 
on’t, cannot do without an Alderman; and She- 
riff Stew, it is said, will be his successor ; so that 
there will be a vacancy in the sheriffdom,” 

Still in perplexity, I said, not knowing what 
I said, ‘‘ Do you, my dauty, say so?” 

‘“] never heard,’ she answered, somewhat 
gaily, seeing | was dumfoundered, “ that Job 
was a provision-merchant, or I would have an 
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excuse for his wife’s railing, having such a hus- 
band ; but not to say too much about it, what do 
you think of letting it be known you intend to 
offer yourself in the room of Sheriff Stew ?” 

“Me!” cried I, in a consternation—* J would 
as soon think of evening myself to a kenna- 
what.” 

« And, why not ?” was her sober quest; ‘surely 
ve might be that. You know, you know, my dear 
Plack, that we are not now as we were.” 

Then, after some more ambulation, she told me 
what had been the purpose of the deputation in 
the forenoon, advising me to consent to the pro- 
posal, But I told her that, although I maybe 
had a bit sleight at turning the penny, it was far 
from my hand and capacity to be a sheriti, whose 
duty it is to see rogues stretched, ‘* which,” 
quo’ J, “it is weel known, isa most kittle part to 
play weel.” 

«“ Nay,” said she, “but you are not the first 
that did not know his genius before it was tried. 
As for the trouble, a tureen of turtle soup might 
be either a sheriff or an alderman. No, no, 
Plack; leave the matter to me—first sheriff, then 
alderman—and afterwards I knuw who will be 
Lady Mayoress;” in saying which, she gave me 
such a bewitching look, that I could not but 
keckle. So it came soon toa bearing, that I was 


to come forward; and, in the course of the 


evening, Deputy Spice, the grocer, was sent for 
to know particulars. 

Deputy Spice was not at home, and Mrs Plack 
was frightened when she heard it; but he had 
gone to nugger mugger with some other per- 


| dolorosity anent this suspecting, he came to the 
door, and with him another of the common coun. 
cil, that had not been of the morning party, 
which shewed I was growing popular. 

| Hearing what was come to pass, Mrs Plack 
went away, leaving us to our ain confabble ; ang 
then we had all the outs and ins laid open. But 
just in the crisis of our discourse, there arose a 
shriek and a blast your eyes in the lobby, which 
took us all to the room door, when we behejd 
Mrs Plack lying on the floor, as it were in 4 
cold swoon, and Jacob, the footman, limping as 
if his leg was put out of joint. 

It seems that she had, somehow, not being 
used to it, put out the lamp in trying to snuff jx. 
and Jacob, soon after, coming up in the dark, 
stumbled against her at the room door, by which 
arose all the hobbleshow. She, however, utterly 
denied, even to me, that she wasina listening 
posture at the keyhole. 

Not, however, to spin out particulars till they 
row tedious, when peace was restored, I con. 
sented to let the gentlemen think I was not 
sweert against being a sheriff, which made them 
hoth most content; and, thus, next morning, it 
was bruited about that I was to be the new one; 
so, in process of time, on the appointed day, I 
was chosen; to the great contentation of Mts 
Plack, who was maybe more vogie of the honour 
than me. No that I was just heart-broken with 
the thought of being a sheriff of London, whilk is 
a higher post in the government than the Lord 
_ Provost of a city that shall be nameless, 





( To be continued.) 


son, Hut, while she was in the middle of her | 
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A’LEAF EXTRACTED FROM A LITERARY PERIODICAL OF THE FORTIETH 
CENTURY. 


(Contributed by the Laureate of Sream-opous. ) 


Some couple of thousand vears ago, 
We find, by a singular old M.S., 
Resuscitate some few leagues below 
The level of GRAND STEAM-OPOLIS— 
That miracle of these modern times, 
Where steam wheels back each giant portal 
Through masses of cloud and varied climes, 
And steam-physicians make men immortal :— 
We find, we say, by a manuscript writ 
In the style of those horrid days non-mechanie, 
And dug up by steam the other night 
From the midst of a monstrous mass volcanic, 
‘That pigmies post-diluviarian, 
Yet quite unknown to the antiquarian, 
Flourished before the ‘ change organi,” ) 
Produced by the grand ** flare-up’ volcanic, ‘ 
Which caused through the world so great a panie— \ 
And made by their deeds some hoise ; (at leust, 
So from this book it Thay be cuessed 3}— 
“ Englanders” or“ John Bulls” yeleped, 
Or “ Sawnies” or * Pats,” quoth our manuscript ; 
Most probably names synonymous all, 
Yet certainly not very musical. 
Our learned societies all dispute 
As to these little mannikins® origin ; 
And the Gasometrical Institute 
Is at daggers-drawn with the College of Gin ! 


The former contend that these John Bulls 
Behind them have left sueh thick round sculls 
As their origin clearly must ascribe 
To the great Vangcheese* or Columbine tribe; 
While the Gin-Phrenologist plainly sees 
Bull’s scull is the same as the Ashantec’s! 
Seven millions of books and treatises 
Already have issued from the press, 
A copy was sent us by each writer— 
Nought could be readier or politer 3; 
And, reading by steam the entire seven millions— 
Which wittols may think an elaborate task ; 
But were it as many hundred billions, 
We'd do it as soon as crain a flask :— 
Having read the whole, it may safely be held, 
‘That the genius of SrEAMLAND was never excelled; 
Nay, we flatter ourselves it might be boasted, 
This sulject, at least, has been quite exhausted. 
A hint is thrown out with great propriety, 
By the Royal Steam Scientific Society: 
Tis this, that, comparing the bones of the Bulls, 
Iespecially those which compose their sculls, 
With the fossil remains of the ourang-outang, 
Whose paw so resembles the John Bull fang, 


a 


* The orthography of the Laureate clearly evinces the vet noe 
period at which he hves. Yankee and Columbian are 
Words he should have used, 
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Tis matter of doubt whether Bull was at all 
Gifted with faculties rational. | 
Thoagh, if he were but a brate, tis agreed 
The animal could both write and read; 
Which to shrewd imitation we must ascribe, 
For the monkeys were always a mimicking tribe. 
One thing is plain, from the record before us— 
The Bulls seldom acted as if they had brain; 
And we know nothing half so sad to explore as 
The anuals historic of these small men. 
here's a passage from this M.S. authentic 
We've turned by steam into excellent rhyme ; 
For now-a-days bards scarce ever a pen take 
In hand—steam writing so well ’gainst time, 
Six verses per second is rather lazy; 
When the steam is well up, you can do twelve easy ! 
| 
| 
j 


The text we have sparingly larded with comment, 
Got np with much haste on the spur of the mnoment. 
Inthe year of redemption one thousand eight hundred 
And thirty (blank), England her eyes at last opened, 
And some of her sages much pondering wondered 
How they who shook off a despotic old Pope, and 
Had shewn little mercy to Kings when they erred, 
Should submit, by small Lords, to be plucked by the 
beard, 
Two houses lezislative formed, with the King, 
A species of hybrid unsightly thing, 
To which the ridiculous name was given, 
Of “ Glorious, unrivalled Constitution !” 
You might as well dub as a martyr for Heaven, 
A parricide going to execution! 
‘Twas one of those odd things babbling men do, 
Like christening ‘* ducus’—=* a non lucendo.”” 
Some satirist Slyboots, wagzishly fearless, 
Called it a constitution * Peer-less ;” 
Meaning, no doubt, ’twere a very fine thing, 
If left, withou! peers, to the Commons and King. 
Gne House had the power to originate laws; 
But to pass them—oh, these were different matters ! 
For t’other would still, by inserting its claws,* 
Remorselessly tear the whole to tatters ; 
So (their language to use) in the ease of each bill, 
* Legislation was brought to a sheer stand-still.”’ 
What sounds more absurdly in our ears, 
Who would part with our lives before our freedom, 
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| And the Lords still exclaimed, as each “ humble peti- 





The people were millions—some hundreds the Peers ; 
The people implored, but the peers would ne’er heed 
‘em! 


* Qucry—Clause? 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S “« SCHLOSS HAINFELD; OR, A WINTER 
IN LOWER STYRIA.”* 


Here is a book which, from its subject alone, 
will he peculiarly welcome to all which now 
remains of the most brilliant literary circle that 
ever graced the capital of Scotland. But the 
Castte of Hainrenp will be universally aecept- 
able ; for it is a veritable romance of real life— 
the oaly sort of romance whose interest never 
fags. It is, moreover, composed with remark- 
able freedom and facility ; and, to use a favourite 
blunt epithet of the author, with honest feeling, 
and seaman-like heartiness. It is with melan- 
tholy pleasure we are called to glance back 
upon the early circumstances of the heroine of 
Captain Hall’s narrative, the Countess Purgstall, 
and a society such as Edinburgh can never again 
boast of.—But we must be as concise as possible. 

Captain Hall, with his wife and children, 
‘spent the winter or early spring of 1834 

© Edinburgh; R. Cadell, | 


| 
| 
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tion” 
Their favour besought—'stead of hurling perdition— 
That “‘ their grandfathers ever the privilege used 
Of setting the laws all topsy-turvy ; 
A power which should ne’er to themselves be refused 
By a sans-cullottes mob, so d—d scoundrel and 
scurvy !" 
John Bull—oh ! a murrain infect his bones !— 
This insult gulped; though its scornful tones, 
Would now-a-days rouse the fiery engines, 
(er glorious StkAMLAND's width, to vengeance !— 
Bu'l put it as coolly in his pocket 
As profit unjust from some purchasing blockhead. 
Now, if he were not a mere ourang-outang, 
‘Tis clear that this Bull would have blown up the 
Lords, 
Or tried with what grace collar’d gorges would hang, 
Their “ orders of Peerage’? being changed for strong 
cords ’ 
¥ * + * % 


Jovy! joy !_.we have read on some pages further, 
And tind it recorded here —thank heaven !— 
That the Peers were swamped, without stain of murther, 
In the year Eigureen Hunprep anp THIRTY-SEVEN. 
Bull stirred his huge trame into action at last, 
And proved no baboon, but a very deep thinker, 
The Lords were wits horror all stricken aghast, 
When they found that the nation had raised an old 
tinker 
As high in the Peerage as Royalty could, 
And clapped on his head a crown ducal of wood ; 
Exalting some score of deserving old tailors 
To Earldoms and Marquisates, usefully filled ; 
An linstallinz some tar-breeched, but stout-hearted sailors, 
As Admir'Ity Lords, in service well-drilled. 
Derision soon forced the refractory Lords, 
Their poor honours to yield, with miraculous quick. 
ness; 
They talked at one time about drawing their swords, 
But had far too much nous, to make show of their 
weakness. 
No legal anomaly longer appears— 
Just laws were well framed—because framed without 
Peers. 
Of the ex-noble Lords, many shewed clever parts, 
After some little practice, at handicraft arts ; 
The young ones as scented man-milliners shoue, 


And the old ones as cooks, the prize easily won!” 


‘ 


'in Italy. While upon his way from Rome to 
Naples, by a strange concurrence of cireum- 
stances, he received a letter from the Countess 
Purgstall, an unknown old lady, a native of 
Scotland, but for forty years exiled to Germany, 
who claimed to be an early friend of his father, 
and urgently entreated him to visit her at her 

| Castle of Hainfeld, in passing through Lower 
Styria to Vienna. To accomplish an ebject 
which the lady seemed to have much at heart, 
she recommended him to take this route, instead 
of that through the Tyrol, which is usually fol- 
lowed by the English. Captain Hall knew little 

| about Styria, Higher or Lower, and less of 

Countess Purgstall, though he had a dreamy 

recollection of hearing of a Miss Cranstoun, the 

sister of Lord Corehouse and of Mrs Dugald 

Stewart, who had married, in the end of the last 

century, an Austrian nobleman, of high rank 
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and large estates, gone with him to Germany, 
and never again revisited Scotland. By and by, 
he had a vague remembrance of having heard that 
his countrywoman was remarkably ¢ clever, though 
rather eccentric ; that she had been extremely 
unfortunate in hee family, and was left solitary 
in the world. He found her widowed and 
childless, bed-ridden, and very old; haunted 
> . . : a — : ae 
with the horror of dying among servants, witn- 
out one friend or countryman to close her eyes. 
These melancholy terrors afford the key to the 
extreme anxiety with which this poor lady de- 
sired the company of strangers, who were her 
own country people, and the children of her old 
friends. Her letters placed every motive before 
Captain Hall, which could induce a traveller 
to turn aside ; and it was certainly not easy to 
resist an opportunity of contemplating a state 
of society so novel and singular as that which 
she pictured in her letters. She wrote— 

“The constitution of the American States interested 
you. Why should not ours do so? The country is 
divided into circles; mine contains 4200 souls. My 
bailiff collects all the taxes within the cirele ; manages 
the conscription ; the police ; the criminal justice in the 
first instance; the property of minors, &c. &c. He 
must have passed his trials as an advocate, and | must 
pay him and his assistants, or what isealled my chancery. 
{ defy the public affairs, in as far as this goes, to cost 
less to a government. 
dominical, or what is due tome, and manages the landed 
property, which, as we have no farming, is kept, aceord- 
ing to the Scotch phrase, in our own hands. The first 
crop of hay was housed vesterday ; so, if you travel with 
your own horses, good food is ready for them. After 
the wheat and rye are cut down, buck-wheat is sown, 
which can ripen even under the snow. It is the food 
of the peasantry, as oatmeal was formerly of the Scotch 
Highlanders ; but the crop from the best ground is sold 
off, to pay the very high taxes. The people are good 
and docile. The noblesse, owing to the dreadful war, 
&c., are mostly on short commons. We have no poor ; 
which, owing tothe question in England respecting the 
poor-laws, is deserving of being noticed. No man is 
allowed to marry till he can prove he is able to main- 
tain a wife and children ; and this, with the law of celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and the caution required of the 
tnilitarv’—almost an act of celibaev—are checks on 
population which would make the hearts of Mr Mal- 
thus and Miss Martineau burn within them for admir- 








ation. The result is, the entire demoralizing of the | 


people. The mask of religion helps nothing. At the 
Jast grand jubilee, in the next parish, seventy-two pairs 
of virgins adorned the procession, dressed in white, and 
eovered with garlands of flowers. In eight months 
forty-four of them were in the family way. Madame 
Nature is not a political economist, and she does not 
let her laws be outraged with impunity.” 

In Hainfeld, as in every castle in the country, 
there was a prison or dungeon where smugglers 
and criminals were kept. The dungeon of the 
Scottish lady was a strongly barred but well 
aired apartment upon the ground floor. 
letter of invitation, she s says farther— 

“ My horses shall be in waiting as soon as you tell 
me the d: iy and the number necessary to conduct you to 
poor desolate Hainfeld, and any friends of yours shall be 


heartily welcome; only I pray you to prepare them for 
our half-savage state of existence. V ulgar meat and 


In her 


* No officer in the Austrian army i is allowed to marry, 
unless he previously deposits a sum of money in the 
hands of Government for the maintenance of his wir 
and children in the event of his death. 


with the rank of the ofticer.—B. H. 


low 


about the year 1760, of a noble family, 


The surn Varies 
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drink in plenty, and an undiscovered country, is a] they 
dare expect. ° ° ° . ‘ 

‘¢ The country from Bruck to Gratz is extremely ro, 
mantic. Your late arriv al, alas! will only shew you the 
nakedness of the land ; though autumn, as it retires. Way 
still, as Sir Walter expresses it, leave ‘its mantle’s fojy: 


| on the forests ; but ¢ the shroud of russet dropped With 


gold, is a poor indemnity for the summer’s beauty you 
have left behind you. All things pass! ° 

‘* During the thirty-six years [ have lived in this coun. 
try, I have forgotten, in a great degree, English; and | 
see sv Many new words in a Review Mr Hay lent me » 
few days ago, they quite confuse my poor head, It jsa 
dreadful fate to survive all one lived for, as I have done 
—even the language of my mother country. My spirisg 
are failing me to-day, and the very flies will not aljos 
me to write; they nestle between my spectacles and m 
eyes, and terment me. [I pray write soon, my dears} 

“ Your darlings will, I am sure, be pe rfectly safe under 
the care of their German governess, who, I trust, will find 
herself perfectly at home; while your precious Seotci 
nursery maid and I will uadevetacd one another tamou: 
Such a person as she is ceases to be a servant—sise is g 
friend. She ean dine with Mr and Mrs Bailiff, or where 
she wills. . ‘ ° . . : a 

‘*~ must warn you about the custom-houses—they 
are one of our plagues. 

** Hfainfeld is about six hours from Gratz. Yourswee: 
infants will be sadly disappointed when, instead of a 
splendid dwelling, they see a building like a manufae- 
tory; the grounds in culture to the door, and the cows 
lodged within a gunshot of their bed-chamber. — At first 
they will be afraid of me, for 1 am now like nothing they 


The said bailiff also collects the | ©YCT 54W) except the picture of Mademoiselle Endor ia 
oo « « . . 


an old family Bible. Alas! the ravages of time are 
equally visible on its possessor, and upon poor desolate 
Hainfeld! Farewell !” 

Notwithstanding this preliminary warning, 
Captain Hall would not think of « lady like a 
mummy ; and, as he had always, like the rest 
of the world, imagined a German castle to be 
a huge dark building, perched upon a beetling 
precipice, and half hid in the shades of dense 
forests, he would not take the Countess’s word. 
Hefound it true, nevertheless. The bed-rid aged 
lady—the prototype of Die Vernon!—brightly 
as her spirit still beamed, was not unlike amum- 
my ; and the castle, placed in the flattest part of a 
flat valley, with its thirty-nine apartments on 
one floor, was very like a cotton-mill with four 
pepper-box turrets. 

But in Riegersburg, the ancient and magni- 
ficent abode of the Purgstalls, in the same neigh 
bourhood, he found a proper castle of romance. 
In old times it had resisted the assaults of the 
Turks. It resembles Edinburgh Castle, but 
stands higher above a plain extending to the foot 
of the Rhetian Alps, in a richly wooded and well 
cultivated country. Really we know not where 
to look for such faithful descriptions of the in- 
terior of desolate German castles as are found 
in this work. Captain Hall visited many of the 
decayed baronial neighbours of the Countess, 
whom he found living in absolute poverty 0F 
severe privation in corners of their hereditary 


But the lady he rse If is of far more i 
t 


homes. 
sequence than her house or her neighbours. 
is thus she is formally introduced— 

in Scotland 


Miss Jane Anne Cranstoun was born : 
both by the 


father’s and the mother's side; and she enjoyed | “ee 
wise the advantage of being allied to the aristoc ee o 
talent, by the marriage of her sister with the celebrai 


_ 


ee 


th 








Dugald Stewart. met 
improved these advantages, and won for her, early in life, 
the intimate friendship of Sir W alter Scott ; and, long 
before he was known to the public, she had discovered 
the secret of that wonderful mine of intellectual gold, 
which has become in our day the established curreney 
of fashionable literature in every part of the civilized 
world. In the latter stages of our acquaintance with 
her, we came upon some curious circumstances connect- 
ed with this intimacy, which shall be touched upon in 
due season. In the meantime, I may mention that we 
made out, almost to demonstration, that one of the most 
nal and spirited of all his female characters, no less 


as 
orig. 


4 personage than Die Vernon, must have been sketched | 


from this very lady. 

In the vear 1797, Miss Cranstoun married Count 
Purestall, a German nobleman of the highest family in 
\ustria, with whom she proceeded to Lower Styria, 
where his large estates lay ; and she never afterwards 
eeturned to her native country. 
whieh Napoleon waged with Anstria, her husband 
gorved in the army in posts of distinction ; until, towards 
the close of those disastrous periods, he was taken pri- 
coner under circumstances so peculiarly distressing, that 
his health gave way, and after in vain trying the climate 
of Italy, he died in 1811. © Madame Purgstall was now 
left with an only child, a son, who lived only a few years 
after his father’s death. No sooner was he gone, than 
upwards of seventy claimants as heirs-at-law pounced on 
the noble estates of the ancient family of Purestall, and 
the poor desolate widow had enough to do to establish 
yer right even to that portion of the property whieh had 
been settled upon her. 

In former times, the Countess had been “the 
gayest of the gay,” and extremely active both 
in body and mind. After the death of her only 
son, a sickly precocious boy and a prodigy of 
talent, she gave herself up to grief; courted it, 
and could not let itgo. But, as Dr Johnson’s old 
friend says, The world will creep in.” The old 
lady, even in her bed, took a lively interest in 
the allairs of Europe and the gossip of the 
neighbourhood ; and was, somehow, always better 
informed of the goings-on in her castle than 
those who enjoyed the use of their limbs. By 
the time Captain Hall first saw her, the Countess 
had been confined to bed for three years ; her 
con richly ornamented coffin wes prepared ; and 
“ie had contrived many pious schemes to bribe 
the priests to allow her heretic bones to repose 
in the same vault with her son and her husband. 
The priests were tolerant ; her remains now rest 
in the spot upon which she had set her heart. 
There is much of the woman/y and romantic in 
the character of the Countess. In the coffin she 
kept a packet of the letters of her son and her 
husband. Upon them her head was laid by her 
own orders when she was committed to dust. A 
lumber of relics of those two cherished indivi- 
duals were placed at her feet. She foretold her 
own death to Captain Hall upon the 22d March, 
the anniversary of her husband’s death—her 
“day of doom”—and she actually died upon the 
ul ; a shattered frame yielding to the workings 
ofa warm and excited imagination. 

There were, however, many mitigating circum- 
stances in the lot of this jady, miserable as ehe 
called herself, and as she chose to be. 

Her complaints had not attacked her eyes nor her hands, 
7 eat she could both read and write. Neither was she 
heat least deaf, and her powers of speech were perfect— 

‘18 to say, her articulation was pertect, for as to her 
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During the fierce wars 


| animated or more cordial than her welcome. 
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Her own abilities and attainments ) language, it was made up of a strange confusion of 


tongues. The most obvious and predominant of all was 
good honest Scotch, or rather classical English with a 
strong Scotch accent. Along with this, was mixed a 
certain portion of German, chiefly in idiom, but often in 
actual words; so that we were at first occasionally 
puzzled to know what the good old lady would be at. 
Her French was a singular compound of all these dialects. 
But, in whatever language she spoke, her ideas were 
always so clear and so well arranged, and her choice of 
words, however mispronounced, so accurate, that, after 
we had learned the cause of the seeming confusion, we 
never failed to understand her. 

What surprised us most, on first making the Countess 
Purgstall’s acquaintance, was her wonderful cheerfulness ; 
as this was evidently inherent and not the result of effort, 
and was constantly sustained, it imparted by reflection to 
all of us, young and old, a spirit of vivacity which in. 
variably accompanied us while we remained in her room, 
and made those periods of the day which we passed by 
her bedside, by far the most agreeable of the twenty-four 
hours. Her conversation, like her spirits, never flagged ; 
it ranged all over the world, and dealt with every pos- 
sible topic under heaven. She had mixed in the society 
of some of the first menof the day, not only at home but 
abroad; and, as she possessed a memory of uncommon 
tenacity, she could relate anecdotes by the dozen, of 
almost anybody one had ever heard of, from Bonaparte and 
the Emperor Alexander, to the peasants of her own estate, 


who had campaigned under them or fought against 
them, Or she woul relate stories of Sir Walter Scott's 


first essays in literature, tell about Schiller and Goethe, 
or describe Haydn and Mozart's playing on the piano- 
forte. But it was not on such stirring themes alone that 
she was amusing and instructive ; everything she touched, 
however trivial or uninteresting in other hands, derived 
an agreeable point and useful purpose from her manner 
of handling it. Not her great friend, Sir Walter, had a 
more ample store of anecdotes ; and these never came in 
awkwardly, but always so appropriately, that you might 
have thought sometimes they were made for the sole 
purpose of illustrating the subject under 
Yet, in spite of this boundless fertility, her conversation 
was merely sprinkled with anecdotes, not overloaded 
With them, * like an over-plummed plum-pudding,” as 
was remarked of a famous story-teller. 

Captain Hall has enriched his volume with 
several of these stories ; some of them narrations 
of curious facts—others, superstitious and legen. 
dary, gathered in Scotland and Germany. 
have rather anticipated the course of Captain 
Hall’s relation, which its better parts will not 
hear to be mutilated, and now return to the in- 
troduction of himself and his family at Hain. 
feld. 

We found our aged friend, as we had been told to ex. 
pect, in a huge antiquated bed, with faded damask cur- 
tains, in a room feebly lighted, and furnished in a style 
of a hundred years ago, Jler wasted form was supported 
by half a dozen pillows of different shapes and sizes, 
and everything about her wore the appearance of weak- 
ness and pain. Everything, I should say, except her 
voice, expression of countenance, and manners ; in none 
of which could be traced any symptom of decay or weak- 
Still less might any feebleness be detected in 
what she said; for nothing in the world could be more 
She shook 
hands with each of us, as if she had known us all our 
lives, and expressed over and over again her joy at 
having succeeded in bringing us to her castle. 

* You must be sadly tured, however,” she said, “ and 
the children must be almost ready for their beds; so 
pray shew that you feel at home by selecting the rooms 
which suit you best. There are enough of them, I trust ; 
and presently, the dinner, which has been ready for you 
an hour or two, will be served up.” 

Otf we set, under charge of the major-domo, Josep), 
who, in obedience to the magnificent orders of his hos, 
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pitable mistress, had lighted the stoves in three times 
the number of apartments we could by possibility occupy, 
in order, as he said, that we might pick and choose. In 
most old castles which I have seen, the reoms are small 
and comfortless ; but in Hainfeld, they were large and 
commodious ; and though the furniture was not abund- 
ant, or at least not so superabundant as in modern 
mansions, it was all good and even elegant in its old 
fashioned heavy way. ; 

In the principal room which had been prepared for 
us, and which was the best in the castle, there stood, in 
rather tottering condition, a handsomely got up bed, at 


least eight feet wide, furnished with crimson silk cur- | 


tains. bordered with silver lace, two or three inches 
broad, surmounted by a massy carved cornice, fringed 
with silver tracery, in the same taste as a rich but heavy 
embroidery which figured at the head of the bed. In 


like manner, the walls were hung with crimson satin ; | 
and round the room were placed old fashioned sofas with | 
curling backs, and arms like dolphins’ tails, embossed | 
in gold, and all padded with elastic cushions wrought in | 


flowers. Fancifully carved writing-tables, supported by 
not less fantastically shaped legs, with snug places for 
the feet to rest upon, stood here and there. Bureaus, 
chests of drawers, and queer looking toilet tables groan- 
ing under the weight of huge mirrors, completed the 
furniture. Of course there were plenty of chairs—heavy 
old fellows, with high puffy seats, cane backs, and whirl- 
igig arms, comfortable enough to sit upon, but not 
easily moved from place to place. Most of the rooms 
were ornamented with grotesque work in plaster, in high 
relief, on the roofs; and such of the walls as were not 
hung with hideous staring antediluvian family portraits, 
were painted in fresco, with battle-pieces, hunting-scenes, 
and other embellishments, in the same luxurious but 
antiquated taste. 


Under the guidance of Joseph, the Caleb 
Balderstone of Hainfeld—an old soldier of the 
wars of Napoleon, and, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the attached and devoted minister of the 
Countess—Captain Hall explored the south- 
west wing, and established his family in comfort- 
able winter-quarters. First in his suite was a 
small antique room, 


Crammed with grotesque oak and ebony furniture, 
and hung round with small pictures. Then followed a 
commodious, warm, and well-lighted library, richly 
stored with German and French books, besides a valuable 
collection of classical English works, mostly—with the 
exception of the Waverley novels—about half a century 
astern of the present taste. Adjacent to the library, we 
came upon the only really comfortable room in the castle, 
a distinction which it owed to the circumstance of its pos- 
sessing an open fireplace—a very rare phenomenen in any 
part of Germany—and with this exception, I believe, 
totally unknown in the remote province of Styria. It 
was of the kind called a Franklin, being half stove, half 
fireplace, and had been placed there many years, betore by 
Lord Ashburton ; who wisely thought that a winter in 
Styria, without the sight of a fire, must be a dreary 
affair. 

We at once fixed upon this little room as our evening 
snuggery, where we took tea when our party was not too 
large ; when company came, the libiary was used, until 
the winter fairly set in. 


The next apartment contained a billiard-table; then | 
came a small diningroom, and, at the end of the whole,a | 


large supper hall, which we occupied only on high days 
and holidays; ot these—stranye to say, considering the 
condition of our hostess—we had not a few before we dis- 
entangled ourselves from the enchantments of this strange 
castle. 


The Halls were sometimes disturbed by delicate | 


fears of remaining too long, or, as the Scotch 
say, sorning upon their hostess; but that lonely 
and deserted lady had evidently set her heart 
upon keeping them near her until, asshe said, they 


laid her poor shattered head in the coffin. Phe 
remotest hint of their intention to proceed to 
Vienna, threw her into paroxysms of grief ; anq 
she was continually occupied in contrivances to 
keep them beside her, and, consequently, to 
render their residence agreeable. That he diq 
remain until he had closed her eyes, and that 
his ingenious contrivances and affectionate assj. 
| duities contributed to tranquillize, to soothe, and 
even to gladden the latter days of this interest. 
ing woman, must ever remain a source of gene. 
rous and consoling reflection to Captain Hall and 
_ his family; and also to her friends. The engaging 
| prattle and caresses of his children, the atten. 
tions of Mrs Hall, and even the society of her 
countrywoman, the Scotch nurse-maid, were al] 
so many sweet influences unexpectedly shed 
around the sick-bed of the bereaved and self. 
exiled lady, who cherished, to her last hour, the 
warmest feelings towards friends, kin, and country, 

Captain Hall contrives to make a most enter. 
taining chapter out of “* The Neighbours ;” and 
the Austrian nobility at their country residences, 
as he saw them, certainly furnished matter for 
curious remark to a British gentleman, aceus. 
tomed to witness the refinements and substan. 
tial luxury of English magnates. The castle 
of Hainfeld is close to the frontiers of Hungary : 
and, as the Countess urged her visiter to see as 
much as possible of strange manners, and sent 
him out skirmishing in every direction, he went, 
among other places, to the Castle of a Hungarian 
nobleman, near the village of St Gothard. The 
Englishman was frequently unlucky in his dinners 
in a land where even the nobiles dine at noon 
when in the country, and where there seems not 
much of that homely and rude but profuse abun- 
dance and free hospitality, which the state of 
society would lead one to expect. We hope that 
the saying may hold, of a hungry man being an 
angry man ; for, surely, resentment has pointed 
the traveller's relation of this semi-barbarous 
Hungarian noble host. 








The dinner appeared; and, as our morning's expedi- 
tion had made us more thin usually hungry, we looked 
forward with less dread than we had ever done before to 
the overloaded table, whic! all reports of the nature and 
extent of a German dinner, led us to expect. But our 
fears on this score, if we had any, were groundless—fer 
a less loaded repast never wasseen. There was positively 
too little for the company, and we felt awkward at hav- 
ing, by our intrusion, diminished the scanty allowance 6! 
the family. Every dish was carried off the table, as cleao 
as it, instead of a goodly company of Hungarian ladies 
and gentlemen, with a couple of hungry heretics from 
England, the Baron had introduced a duzen of his wild- 
boar-hounds to lick the platters. 

As this was the only Hungarian dinner we saw during 
| our stay in these parts, a notice of it may perhaps interest 
the lovers of good cheer. We had, first of all, coldiss, 
dirty-looking thin soup; then a plate with ill-cut slices 
of ill-salted tongue ; and, after a long and dreary inter 
| val, a dish, consisting of slices of boiled beef, very cold, 
‘every fat, and very tough. 1 iknow not whence the ft 
| came; for in that country there are no cattle bred for the 
table, but only forthe plough and the waggon; and, afte 
many years of labour, they are killed, not because they 
are fit to be eaten, (quite the contrary,) but because they 
can work no longer. The next dish promised betters it 
wus a salmon, twisted into a circle, with his tail in bis 
mouth, like the allegorical imayes of eternity. But ios 
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sure if I were to live, as the Americans say, from July to 
Eternity, J should not wish to look upon the like of such 
a fish again. It had been brought all the way from Car. 
inthia by the bold Baron himself. I need not say more. 
And yet its bones were so nicely cleined, that the skele- 
ton might have been placed in a Museum of natural his- 
tory, and named by Agassiz or Deshayes, without further 
trouble. Next arrived a dish of sausages, which disap- 

ared, in what the Germans call an augenblick, or 
wwinkling of an eye. Lastly came the roast, as it always 
joes in those countries; but, instead of a jolly English 
sirloin or haunch, the dish consisted of a small shred of 
what they facetiously called venison—but such venison ! 
Yet had the original stag been alive from which this mor- 
se] was hewn, it could not have moved off faster. To 
wind up all, instead of dessert, we were presented with a 
soup plate holding eleven small dry sweet-cakes, each as 
big as a Genevese watch-glass. In short, not to spin out 
this sad repast, it reminded me of long bygone days spent 
inthe midshipmen’s berth on short allowance, where the 
daily bread and beef of his gracious Majesty used to 
vanish in like manner, and leave, as Shakspeare says, 
«pot a wreck behind!” I ought not to omit that the 
wine was scarcely drinkable, excepting, I presume, one 
pottle of Burgundy, which the generous master of the 
house kept faithfully to himself, not offering even the 
lady by his side, a stranger, and his own invited guest, a 
single glass, but drinking the whole, to the last drop, him- 
sift! So much for a Hungarian magnate! 

Dr Clarke’s picture of the Russian nobility 
does not surpass this. Even in our barbarous 
Highlands, in the beginning of the last century, 
the sitters below the salt were treated with 
better breeding. 

The Hungarians find no favour with Captain 
Hall ; and we suspect that, if he had visited 
Austria and Hungary before he saw the United 
States of America, his opinions of Jonathan, and 
his social state and political institutions, would 
have been somewhat different from what they 
heve been reported in his Travels. We must 
here indulge in a quotation, not from the most 
entertaining, but undoubtedly from one of the 
most important parts of the volume. 

What we heard of Hungary, did not very much tempt 
us to go far into that still half-savage region. The pea- 
santry are kept in a deplorable state of subjection by their 
lords, who, if not vested with the power of life and 
death, in all cases where their will and pleasure is con- 
tradicted, possess the power of punishing corporally and 
sunimarily whoever may chance to offend them. We 
were shewn a letter one day trom a lady who had gone 
as governess to that part of Hungary which lies nearest 
to Poland, and where, from political and other circum. 
stances, the country is in an extraordinary state of 
excitement. There, it would seem, the peasantry have a 
particular dislike to their seigneurs 3; and in consequence 
of some of their insurrectionary proceedings, no fewer 
than seventeen of them were hanged on the trees close to 
the house in which the lady was residing! So that she 
and her pupils could not go out to walk, without passing 
the spot where these seventeen victims were exposed in 
‘rrorem to the remaining tenantry. Nor dared she or 
her young ladies stir from the house without three armed 
«rVants as an escort. 

After learning this and many similar enormities, it 
vas pleasant to hear our Hungarian friends assert, that, 
aithough they form politically a part of the Austrian 
“/Gnious, they are, in fact, an independent and free 
‘ation; and what was still more amusing, to hear them 
*4iutain roundly, that they possessed a constitution 
‘ery much resembling that of England. Upon coming 
to close quarters in conversation with some of these 
Hungarians, we learned that the chief, and, iu fact, as 
4! a we could discover, the sole point of resemblance 

sween the constitutions of Hungary and England con. 
“ated in their both having two legislative chambers 
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But there occurs this trifling distinction—both cham. 
bers consist of hereditary nobility, neither being elective 
by the people. Moreover, the country, though not thickly 
inhabited, contains upwards of three hundred thousand 
nobles—that is, persons of noble family, all of whom 
are exempted from taxes, and are vested with many 
other arbitrary and galling privileges. However low in 
life these persons of noble blood may be—butchers, 
bakers, shoemakers—they retain their nobility, and ex. 
ercise their privileges. This is only a small item in the 
catalogue of differences between us; but we soon found 
it hopeless to talk to the Hungarians on the subject; and 
it is perhaps well for them if they are pleased with what 
they cannot hope to alter. 


But Captain Hall is not more captivated by the 
“paternal government” of Austria, than with the 
aristocracy of Hungary. He makes some extra- 
ordinarydisclosures, even amidst his reservations. 
This vplume is, however, put forth merely as a 
pilot-balloon, to ascertain how the wind sets ; 
and if from the favourable point—of which we 
cannot doubt—Captain Hall, in the course of 
the full narrative of his travels in Italy and Gc» 
many, will, we imagine, have much more and 
weightier matter to lay before the public, con- 
cerning the tendencies of absolutism, as seen 
in these states. Meanwhile, we cannot forbear 
noticing his slight picture of the ‘ paternal 
government.” With aeandid mind, the truth 
will out, in spite alike of prejudice and purpose. 


I have been led to suspect, from a great number of 
circumstances, which I had an opportunity of seeing or 
hearing about, from good authority, during my stay in 
Austria, that the government, if not avowedly and 
purposely, at all events instinctively encourages whatever 
has a tendency to keep the human mind in a state of 
uninvestigating ignorance. 

It is not my present purpose to go at any length into 
this very curious and characteristic feature of the Aus- 
trian system of government. The details are, indeed, 
long and complicated; but the result is simple, and easily 
told. The chief object aimed at seems to be to prevent 
the human mind coming to maturity. Thus the govern. 
ment does not merely, by the agency of a huge physical 
force, keep down the spring of that exertion which the 
nation, if left at all at liberty, might make to disenslave 
itself, but it effectually prevents even the wish of the 
people to be free. This it accomplishes, chiefly, by ob- 
structing, in every possible way, the growth of thought; 
and by removing all hope of emancipation, it utterly 
destroys that elasticity of spirits and self-confidence, 
without which nothing can ever be done in the way of 
reformation. The country is overspread with troops, 
and watched by police officers, under the superintendence 
of whom nothing generous can spring up. It is as if we 
were to irrigate our fields with boiling water, instead «| 
leaving them to the cool and invigorating rains 
dews of heaven. The moral crop in Austria is blighted 
in the very bud, by the vicious system of political irri- 
gation. ‘The ditter bread of abject servitude whieh it 
produces, is repugnant to the taste of all who have 
known better things; and, if it be eaten in silence by 
those who have never left the country, it is the silence of 
ignorant hopelessness, not the tranquillity of contentment. 

To bring a country into such a state is a melancholy 
affair: to keep it so is a difficult and still more melan- 
choly task. But, asthe mind is the first and most im- 
portant thing to be controjled, the most powerful of all 
moral machinery is brought to bear upon it—I mean 
Religion. Before adverting, however, to that important 
engine, ] may mention, what indeed most people know, 
that so rigorous 4 censorship of the press is established 
in Austria, that scarcely any foreign books, at all caleu- 
lated to minister to independent thoughts or feelings, are 
allowed to cross the frontier; and, although the most 
profligate works ever printed are, in point of fact, 
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smuggled in, and sold in great numbers, the really good 
books—those which would essentially improve the 
nation—are generally unknown, 

Captain Hall imputes the disorder of manners 
to the celibacy of the clergy ; but he also adverts 
to the absolute “ paternal” way in which mar- 
riages are made among the higher classes, as a 
fertile source of profligacy—and to what we ap- 
prehend is a yet more powerful, as it is a univer- 
sal cause. 

In hearty co-operation with the priests comes a huge 





army of a quarter of a million of military men, drawn | 


away from their homes, and virtually, in like manner, 
condemned to celibacy; but who are, if possible, even 


less scrupulous than the priests in their morals, and less | 


restrained in their wish to avenge insulted nature by 
breaches of the law in question. 

This army, as I may have occasion to describe more 
in detail at another time, is employed in peace chiefly in 
the collection of the revenue, or, what is the same thing, 


to punish those who are tardy in their payments. The | 


soldiers are quartered in vast numbers on the inhabit- 
ants of the villages all over the country, and thus they 
become domesticated in the families of the peasantry. 
All this has the double effect of further corrupting the 
people, and of shewing them how utterly hopeless resist- 
ance must be. The discipline of the troops is very strict. 
The corporal punishments are greatly more prompt and 
severe than in any other army; and, by one means or 
another, the most implicit obedience is secured. 

The “ paternal government” of Austria pays 
that degree of attention to the state of the press, 
which would satisfy the most rigid of our moral 
Tories. Captain Hall has stated that unbounded 
license is granted for the introduction of the most 
depraved books—* those which minister to the 
sensual appetites, and give an impulse to vicious 
indulgence ; while those which teach habits of 
self-restraint, and cherish manly and virtuous 
aspirations, are, in point of practice, carefully 
excluded, as dangerous to the established order 
of things.” We were not prepared for this active 
and systematic corrupting of publie morals, in 
order to insure passive obedience among the 
people. 

We are not going to defend the Catholic clergy, 
nor yet their religion ; but before Captain Hall 
come to such sweeping conclusions, we would 
beg of him to pause upon the recollection of 
Lower Canada, and of Ireland—where, amidst all 
the prevailing misery, manners are more pure 
than in some Protestant kingdoms not far off— 
and to inquire whether it may not be an overpaid 
and established hierarchy and priesthood, which 
is at once corrupt and the souree of corruption. 
Wherever the Catholic clergy are poor, they are 
also virtuous. Captain Hall cannot have forgot- 
ten the saying of his native country—* A puir 
kirk will be a pure kirk.” 

But we have unpardonably wandered from the 
Countess, and Hainfeld, the focus of all the in- 
terest of this work. 

** Now,” said the Countess triumphantly, “ now that 
we have Schloss Hainfeld all to ourselves, I trust I 
shall hear no more of preparations and packings up ; 
but that you will, like good people, decide upon staying 
the winter with me; at all events, that you will stay 
during the severity of the season, and help me to get 
through this trying period, always doubly dreary to me. 
God knows if ever I shall see another spring, and, if it 


a 


be not impious to Say ™), | hope | never may. My ' 
wish,” continued the forlorn invalid, “ would be, to | out of the question, 





drop off while you are here to attend me. instead of 
being left to die alone—helpless myself, and unpr. 
tected by others. Oh, do stay by me, and I may mafely 
promise not to keep you long! Your children aro dl 
dear to me almost as to yourselves—their companion. 
ship, and especially that of the infant, gives me fresher 
interest in life than I ever dreamed of feeling 
But the link will soon snap. I cannot go on jon» ie 
this way. All my maladies are on the increase: wij 
my physical strength is gradually yielding to the pressure 
of disease. Had you not come to me so providentialj, 
I should have been dead by this time; and I shouid 
have died wretched and alone, with no hand to clog. 
my eyes or smooth my pillow. Heaven has sent yoy 
I feel well assured, to perform these last offices, ” [), 
not—oh, do not seek to counteract its dispensations 
Captain Hall, as he has now reason to } 


aga i n. 


greatly satisfied, must have reproached himspe}y 
for ever, had he turned a deaf ear to those afert- 
ing appeals. In the interval which elapsed be. 
fore the closing scene, he studied the German 
language, enjoyed himself with his children, and 
amused the tedium of winter by lively scrutiny 
and remarks on the usages of the people. Persons 
familiar with the Highlands of Scotland, or the 
more remote districts of Ireland, even up toa 
very late date, would not have been nearly so 
much surprised by the customs of Styria as the 
traveller was. 

The style of living in Styria differed widely from that 
of England, or anywhere else, that we had seen. It 
reminded us constantly of what we had read in old 
books, or heard in the stories of old people. Our castle, 
in fact, was a sort of liberty-hall, to which people came 
uninvited at all hours and seasons; sometimes they 
came to dinner; sometimes to supper; and generally 
they staid the night, but vanished next day ;—~or they 
remained a week, just as suited themselves, kissing 
their hostess’s hand when they came and when they 
went, welcome either way. 

Some of those guests are graphically and hu- 
morously depicted. There is, in particular, one 
lady, named the Bore, who would make a fresh 
character for a comedy or a novel. 
cousin-German of the celebrated Miss Pratt, with 
even more hardness or imperturbability. Miss 
Pratt was quick and rather thin-skinned ; het 
German cousin is as impassible as a rhinoceros. 

Like other English travellers, Captain Hall 
had his full taste of Continental discomforts. 
And here again we could almost lay an equal 
het that he would now place America—that 
bastard England—somewhat higher in the scale 
of comfort and civilizationthan formerly. It gives 
us an unpleasant chill, even in this warm June, 
to read a passage like the following ; but it also 
makes us bless our stars, our snug homes, and 
our cheerful fires. 


She seems a 


In this house, to which I am deseribing our visit, 
there is not a single carpet. The floors of the principal 
rooms are as beautifully inlaid and polished as a ladv’s 
work table. This may be in good taste, but what is the 
result of the elegant expense ? The cold to the feet 6 
excessive, while the cost of such floors would have 
covered them with comfortable carpets three times over 
Again, there is not one open fire-place in the house, 


except that in the kitchen; but, instead of cheerful 
_ grates, as in England, or fire-places, with blazing logs 


of wood in them, as in Switzerland and France, they 


_ have only their wretched, lumbering, ugly stoves, which 
| heat the rooms to be sure, but in such a close, stuffy, 


breathless style, that, to our sense at least, comfort 5 





ho 








Moreover, whenever, in one of these houses, the door 
‘. opened, the company may be said to be in the open 
air, for every apartment looks into the unprotected 
corridor. In summer this matters not, or matters 
little ; but in winter, however close the doors be fitted, 
or however thick the wood, the cold will pierce through. 
Even were it otherwise, still, in passing from room to 
room, you are necessarily exposed to the wind, and a 
certain share of the wet which is driven in. For each 
trajet we made, we were exposed to as manv changes 
efair. We dined in one room—removed to the piano- 
forte and music in another—drank tea in a third—be- 
<ides having to pass from our room after dressing for 
dinner, and returning to it again at night; and at each 
f these changes of location, as they say in America, 


oe had truly to make ajourney ** out of doors,” 

In other parts of the world, when the cold becomes 
excessive, and the body cannot be kept warm by such 
firesas are to be foundin bad inns, there remains always 
the resource of bed and blankets. At least I knew a 
fmilv, who, in travelling from Paris to London, in the 
hitter winter of 1829-30, were detained at Calais for the 
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| 
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greater part of a day, and not being able, by any quan. ) 


uty of fireewood, to keep the circulation sufficiently 
active, magnanimously went to bed after breakfast, and 
lay there till the steam-boat was ready to start ! 

‘This, unfortunately, you cannot do in Germany; 
in the whole range of which, so far as I have seen, 
and I have travelled over a great part of it, there is not 
one tolerable bed to be seen. 

The Germans are a cleanly, sober, civil, hospitable, 
honest set of people; but they have no idea whatever of 
how the night ought to be passed. Provided they get 
through the day with good faith to their neighbours, 
honour to their king, aud devotion to their pipes and 
priests, they seem to think that the other half of the 
twenty-four hours may be got over as if it fermed an 
immaterial portion of their time. At all events, I have 


seldom seen a German bed in which an English gentle- | 


man would not feel half ashamed to put one of his tired 
pointers after a day’s shooting. I do not dweil on the 
minor discomfort of having no bed-posts or curtains—that 
one is accustomed to elsewhere abroad. What J com- 
plain of is their being so insuiferably small in every one 
of their dimensions. 

Lnder you is a waving sea of wretchedly-stuffed mat- 
tvasses, or an ill-prepared sack of straw or Indian corn 
leaves, either of which is a luxury compared to that hor- 
ror of horrors, a feather-bed—which, in nine cases out of 
ten, you are forced to lie (not to sleep) upon—and, what 
is uuspeakably worse, instead of w good honest blanket or 
you, there is another of these abominable 
Between these two hateful affairs, there 
aré inserted two damp cloths called sheets, but which 
wight, With more propriety, so far as size is concerned, 
ve hamed pocket-handkerchiefs. 
ture of the bed, there is laid over it, in the day time, a 
tounterpane of muslin, with a slowy fringe, and some. 
umes worked with flowers—a gaudy covering to the 
Misery which lies buried beneath, “like roses o’er a 


, 


two over 


‘ } } 
idalher-he ds. 


Sépuichire.’ 
l would ask any single gentleman or lady, or lady 
“s@ gentleman combined in wedlock, how the livelong 
“eht—as it may well be called, when passed in a Ger- 
man bed ina German winter—can possibly be arranged 
With comsort on such terms% . 2. 2 6 2 2 6 « 
Be these speculations as they may, they contribute 
‘hing to help one to get through the night in Germany ; 
on I wok the liberty, when travelling, or when visiting 
mas of the Countess’s triends near Hainfeld, to bring my 
“4uUcal resources into play on this important occasion ; 
and I am sure the German chambermaids must have been 
tory! edified, as I could see they were greatly aston- 
Pa by my devices. My first operation was to wheel, 
eagpeig are unknown in those remote regions of 
- §00€—to drag two of the things called beds together; 
can placed them side by side, and thus doubled 
shente “od of the platform, | set my people to sew the 
* gether, so as to make one pair out of the two, 
ponderous covering of a feather-bed, however, ad- 


To complete the furni- | 
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mitted of no substitute. When on, we were too warm 3 
when off, too cold. Thas we were obliged to pass the 
night in a sort of perpetual ague—a shivering and hot fit 
by turns—-as the feather-bed was pulled on or kicked 
off. On some occasions, indeed, by dint of much asking, 
we contrived to get, not blankets, because they are 
totally unknown, but heavy cotton-coverlids, which, in 
like manner, we sewed together; and thus, at last, after 
the expenditure of a considerable portion of time and 
patience, and no small labour, a tolerably comfortable, or 
at all events, a less wretchedly uncomiortable bed was 
rigged out. 

As every traveller ought, of course, to have the moral 
improvement of his fellow-creatures at heart, [ made ita 
rule never to undo these valuable stitches and other noc- 
turnal arrangements on quitting any house; but left the 
whole apparatus as a model for imitation thoughout the 
German empire. 

We hope the empire will profit by these good 





examples, 

The middle of March found the comforters of 
the peor Countess still at Hainfeld ; but, as there 
Was then no more immediate prospect of her de- 
cease than when they arrived in October, they be- 
came extremely anxious to depart, and a convers- 
ation took place upon the subject. The affair 
Was become rather serious, as, for aught that was 
apparent, the old lady, although she had hada 
short illness, might still live for years. In re- 
ferring to these circumstances, Captain Hall 
savs— 

As the Countess spoke in a cheerful and almost play- 
ful tone, I replied, in the same tone— 

** Pray, ma’am, when do you mean to die—for somes 
thing will depend upon that ?” 

The old lady laughed at my taking the matter up in 
this way, and exclaimed— 

** You are quite right—you cannot be expected to 
stay here for an indetinite period ; and you would be as 
wrong to promise it, as I should be unreasonable to 
exact it. But,’ added she, in a more serious tone, and 
after pausing a minute or two, “ | shall not keep you 
You know well how fatal to my happiness this 
period of the year has often proved, ‘The 22d of March 
is the most unfortunate day in my lite. My husband 
expired on that day, four-and-twenty years ago ; and on 
that day I think | may safely say to you that I shall 
die !”” 

I looked, of course, not a little surprised, | cannot 
say I was shocked; for I could searcely believe the 
Countess in earnest. 

Captain Hall, however, agreed to remain until 
the 30th, though he fancied this presentiment of 
death a freak of the Countess. 

“Ah!” she sighed, “ that will be long enough. 
Many days before that time arrives, you will, | trust, 
have laid me quietly in my grave; and I shall be joined 
again to those beings for whom alone | wished to live, 
and for whose sakes I am so anxious to die.” 

From that time forward, she never spoke more on the 
subject. To all appearance, also, she went on steadily 
improving in health, or rather not falling into greater 
illness. ‘The only striking difference in her was, that 
she could not read her letters; but she listened with 
much interest to their being read by us; and she insisted 
upon our resuming our daily readings with her as before 
her late violent attack, She conversed, too, nearly as 
formerly, and related anecdotes with all her wonted 


long. 


- animation. 


So complete, indeed, appeared to be her re-establish. 
ment, that, on the 20th of March, | wrote to her friends, 
to state that I fully believed all immediate danger was 
past. The post-bag, however, was scarcely closed be- 
fore | was summoned to the Countess’s room, where I 
found her in a high fever, and talking incoherently. 


She actually expired upon the 23d. The deathe 
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bed scene is exceedingly affecting, so far as the 
Hall family were concerned. The picture of 
the chamber of death affords, we think, besides 
a highly characteristic scene, a favourable spe- 
cimen of Captain Hall’s peculiar powers of de- 
seription :— 

The most prominent actor of the party was poor 
Joseph, the Countess’s faithful servant, in whose arms, in 
the same bed, eighteen years before, her son, her only 
child, had expired. This affectionate creature, as I have 
already mentioned, had promised his mistress, at that 
time, when deserted apparently by all the rest of the 
world, that he never would leave her while she lived— 
and well he kept his word. Though a hardy old soldier, 
who had served in all the rugged campaigns of Napoleon, 
he was quite unmanned by the approaching dissolution 
ot iis revered mistress. We could not console him, and 
made no attempt. We gave him thie first place, however; 
aud, in spite of his remonustrances, made him take the 
chair nearest to the dying Countess’s head, whiie we sat 
lower down at the side or the bed. All the womeu who 
used to be in attendance in turn upon her, as well as the 
cook, housemiuids, and others, were asseabled in the 
apartment, each with a nicely tolded snow-white pocket 
handkerchief in hand; and while some wept from alffec- 
tion, and some from companionship, they ali went through 
the motions of grief. The wen servants of the house, to 
the number of a dozen at least, caine into the room trom 
time to time, and gathered in groups round the bed, or 
stood near the door; but all in silence, and without any 
outward show of sorrow, though I fully believe they ail 
telt very deeply. 

The male dumestics whom J have just mentioned, were 
fot elegant, brisk fellows, in gay liveries, but coarsely 
elad, rough-haired, libourer-looking men—* Haus 
Kauechte,” as they are called—truly hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; so that their appearance on this 
occasion, by the side of their dying mistiess, looked nut a 
little strange. Lastly came the parish priest; tor, al- 
though the Countess was a strict Protestant, she had 
always lived on tiicudly terms with the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the nei,hbourhood. ‘This gentieman, in parti- 
cular, she had always esteemed; and Joseph, knowing 
how much it would gratify him, as well as how satustac- 
tory it Would prove to the people on the estate, very judi- 
ciously suggested his being invited. With coriesponding 
delicacy and good taste, tie priest did not atiempt to 
interfere with what was going on, but sat ata little dis. 
tance, asa deeply Interested spectator, but hu more. 

Old Joseph, however, who was a good Catholic, think- 
ing, TE suppose, it might do no harm to give his wistiess’s 
soul a chaice, took advantage of my back being turned, 
and stuck a lighted candle into the old lady's haud, a few 
minutes befure she breathed her last. I was startled by 
this proceeding, and would have removed the candle; but 
Joseph, Gown whose ciueeks Lue tears were flowing abua- 
dantiy, beseeched me to ietit remain. The eifect was not 
4 little picturesque, as it lighted up the dying woman's 
face, and shewed every change of countenance with the 
UlinOst Gistunctiess, 


, 

- 
' 
‘ 


The lights and shades which it cast 
On the SULlOULGIE YY aALXiOus gploups—for every ole how 
Closed round the bed—were in ihe highest de gree striking 5 
and the moment of our poor friend’s death might have 
furnished adwmiiable materials for a picture. When ail 
Was over, Joseph's grief became excessive and uncontrol- 
lable. 

We give but one more passage. 

At sunset, in the presence of a great multitude of 
people, Joseph and 1, according to promise, plaecd the 
body of our venerabie triend in wie iron coffin, which, as 
1 Lave wiready iehtioned, the Countess had prepared 
many years belore. We took care to rest her head on 
the buudie of her husband’s and son's letters, which I 
have be.ore described; aud at her feet we pluced, ac- 
cording tu Ler desire, a smail Lox, containing, I suppuse, 
other reiics. . 

W hen at length it was time to close the lid, I thought 
doseph wows Lave expired ou the ticor of the chapel, as 











| 


he kissed his mistress’s cold hands; and, en his kne« 
intermixed his prayers for her soul with passionats 
expressions of his own despair. I was at last obliged to 
take the keys from his hand, and close the padlocks 
myself, 


« * * * * * 


On Saturday the funeral took place. The procession 
was to have started from Hainfeld castle at noon; but 
owing to the slowness which characterises everything in 
Austria, the preparations were not completed, and the 
whole party under weigh, before one o'clock. The body 
in its ponderous coffin, and covered with the pall and 
seutcheons, which had evidently seen many a simi!) 
ceremony, and now hung threadbare to the ground, was 
placed, not in a hearse, but on one of the Countess's 
own waggons, as they are called—just a good honest 
four-whecled cart--drawn by four of the farm horses. 
This unpretending equipage headed the procession, Next 
followed about two hundred men bareheaded, and one 
hundred women, the peasantry of the estate, all on foot, 
and marching four abreast, chanting Ave Marias and 
Pater Nosters alternately, from time to time, in chorus, 
The efiect of these simple sounds as the procession passed 
over the hills, and tracked its way through the wooded 
ravines, after leaving the flat valley of the Raab, was 
singularly pleasing. Additional effect was given also by 
the beils of the different village churches, which were 
set a-ringing the moment the procession came ia sight, 
And as these hamlets lay pretty close to one another on 
the road by which we passed, for a distance of nearly a 
couple of feagues, we seldom ceased to hear one set of 
bells, before detecting the incipient sounds of another, 
stealing from the deiis and forests before us, in whieh 
the villages lay hid. 

As we passed through the villages, all the inhabitants 
flocked to the roadside, to shew their respeet to the 
Countess’s memory; for she seems to have been equally 
esteemed at a distance as close to her own castle. Our 
course lay over a steep and very rugged, though not 
high range of hills; and, as the road, by necessity, was 
made to wind round the obstacles, we got many pleasant 
views of the procession, as it threaded its way amongst 
the woods, 

Besides the regular tenantry of the estate, there fol- 
lowed many hundreds of men and women, and swarms 
of children, from all the adjacent villages ; so that the 
whole forest through which we passed seemed alive; and, 
as these extra attendants upon the procession observed 
no order of march, but made short cuts over the knolls 
and across the gleus, they gave to the whole somewhat 
ihe appearance of a wild hunting party. The day, fer- 
tunately, was remarkably fine, and the fresh but calm 
air of spring breathed health and beauty all around 4 
scene which, however solemn in some respects, had 
nothing melancholy in it. At all events, it was uulike 
most funerals, from being unattended by almost any 
bitter regrets, and widely different from that which had 
passed over the same ground eighteen years befere, 
when the poor afflicted Countess followed her child to 
the grave! , 

Qu reaching the summit of the ridge, we came full m 
sight of the noble rock and castle of Riegersburg, for 
many ages the country seat and the stronghold of the 
Purgstall family. As we wound slowly down the northem 
side of the hills, we began to hear the bells of the parish 
church at which our solemn march was to end. 
whole flank of the rock on which the chureh stood, ¥3 
covered with people. About half way up, the worthy 
Pfarrer, surrounded by his assistant priests, met ¢ 
body ; and a hali being ordered, the followers, W ho were 
on foot, were sent in advance, while those who f 
come in carriages, got out and took their station behin 
the cottin. ‘The clergymen led the way ; and, though & 
appeared that a point of church etiquette prevented od 
appearing in canonicals, they chanted prayers and hyn 
ail the way to the church, while the rest of the persons 

ing the esti ig the responses. 
forming the procession sung the respon by foll 


Meanwhile, a grand ** Miserere’’ was sung 
body of village choristers, in a style, as It struck US, 
much greater simplicity and beauty, and 
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more earnest solemnity, than any of those pompous 
« falsettos’’ we had heard a year before in St Peter's at 
Rome, in the presence of the Pope and all his car- 


dinals. 
To many readers, the early and intimate con- 


nexion of Walter Scott (then a very young and 
modest youth, the son of a writer to the signet, 
and, no doubt, delighted to have made his way 
into such geod and congenial society) with Miss 
Cranstoun will prove the main attraction of this 
volume. We hear not very much of it ; but from 
that little may infer a great deal. Captain Hall 
relates that the “intimacy led Si- Walter, 
very early in life, to consult: Miss Cranstoun 
shout his literary productions, respecting which, 
it appears, that he, with the usual diffidence of 
genius and powers unexercised, felt extremely 
distrustful. Fortunately, he met not only with 
sympathy and encouragement, but with solid 
counsel, from a congenial mind, whose sagacity 
penetrated much sooner than the rest of the 
world through the modest veil which concealed 
those talents destined so soon to command uni- 
versal attention. There was nothing, however, 
of amore tender sentiment between them; and, 
while her interest in him arose entirely from an 
early appreciation of his great capacity, and the 
unrivalled sweetness of his disposition, his 
thoughts and his feelings were pointed, with her 
entire approbation, in quite another direction.” 
Miss Cranstoun was by many years the senior of 
Scott. 

The public already know that an early kind- 
ling of the genius of Scott was the consequence 
of reading Taylor’s translation of Biirger’s ballad 
of “Leonore,” which Mis Barbauld had brought 
to Edinburgh. | 

Miss Cranustoun described this strange work to her 
frend; the young poet, whose imagination was set on 
fre by the strange erowd of wild images and novel 
situations In this singular production, never rested till, 
by the he lpof a grammar and dictionary, he contrived 
tostudy it in the original; ardshe, as usual, encouraged 
him to persevere; and at theend of a few weeks’ appli- 
tation to the German language, he had made out the 
fense, and had himself written a poetical translation ot 
that poem. 

Une morning, about half-past six, Miss Cranstoun 
Was roused by lier maid, who said Mr Scott was in the 
cuung-room, and wished to speak with her immediately. 
She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs, 
Wondering what he could have to say to her at that early 
hour, He met her at the door, ‘and holding up his 
> rn. eagerly “-egged her to listen to his poem ! 

fourse, she gave it all attention ; and having duly 
praised it, she sent him away quite happy, alter begging 
Permission to retain the poem tor a day or two, in order 
ld er more cart fully. © He said she might keep 
. less ane cutee eee. = go hiag about 
mews sen ee — pen where the lady to 

as res g. 

Miss Cranstoun made a very kind and delicate 
use of the translation, in advancing the tenderest 
cect. Sic Walice icles creapd hen 
¥a8 early «or a 3 Xd ‘ “ j ee wae 
Ohabiaie + ossed in hopeless love.” The 
iapesasia elated many anecdotes of this interest- 
which, wit pag: history to Captain Hall, 
ted - 94 world, he now exceedingly 
with ie did not write down at the time, 

many of her other stories und anecdotes, 








While at Hainfeld, in the winter of 1834-5, Cap- 
tain Hall received a letter from Mr Lockhart, 
of which the following is an extract:— 

“If, when you read this, you be still in the Chateau 
of Sir Walter's old and dear friend, the Countess Purg- 
stall, pray ask her whether she can give me copies of 
letters from Sir Walter at the period of their intimacy. 
ie had carefully preserved, nay, bound up hers ; and if 
I had the other part of the correspondence, many pomts 
now dark would be cleared up. It is obvious that Miss 
Cranstoun had much influence on the formation of his 
tastes and manners, and that she was, in short, the 
woman Who first took him in hand, and did for him the 
sort of thing which, until some fair hand does for us, 
we are all bears ! 

“I should delight in her reminiscences of the suppers 
in Frederick Street, that I have so often heard him 
speak of. 

‘ Finally, pray ask the Graffin whether she ever re- 
ceived a long and beautiful letter from Sir Walter, 
acknowledging the receipt of a book which was, I con- 
clude, the same I once saw elsewhere—viz., her ** Denk- 
mahl."’* I late!y found such a letter unsigned and un- 
addressed, but charming.” 

The Countess had never received the letter ; 
and that for the best or worst of reasons—the 
poetical compliment alluded to in it had probably 
never been composed. This affectionate and truly 
amiable letter certainly required no such gilding 
to make it welcome to the venerable lady, who 
was proud of the career of her early friend and 
of her own discernment of genius which broke 
late and tardily upen the rest of the world. 

With a few sentences from this letter we shall 
conclude our hasty notice of Captain Hall's en- 
gaging volume. ‘To his proofs that Countess 
Purgstall was the original of Scotts Die Vernon, 
we have not adverted ; but he makes out a curious 
and a strong case. 

“ 1820, 

‘My DEAR anpd mMUcH VALUED FRIEND,--You 
cannot imagine how much | was interested and aflected 
by receiving your token of your kind recollection after 
the interval of so many years. Your brother Henry 
breaktasted with me yesterday, and gave me the letter aid 
the bouk, which served me as @ mailer of much lneliue 


| choly reflection for many houis. 


* Hardly anything makes the mind recoil so much 
upon itself} as the being suddenly and strongly recalled 
tu times lung past, and that by the voice of one whom 
we have so much loved and respected. Do not think 
have ever forgotten you, ol the many happy days 1 pase dl 
in Frederick Street, in society which fate has separated 


| so far, and for 80 many years. 


‘“ ‘The litde volume was particularly acceptable to me, 
as it acquainted me with many circumstances of which 


| distance and imperfect communication had left me ejiher 





entirely ignorant, or bad transmitted only inaccurate 
information, 

‘“ Alas! my dear friend, what can the utmost efforts 
of friendship offer you, beyond the sympathy which, how- 
ever sincere, must sound like an empty compliment in 
the ear of affliction! God knows With what willingness 
I would undertake anything which might afford you the 
melancholy consolation of knowing how much your old 
and early triend interests himself in the sad event which 
has so deeply wounded your peace of mind. ‘The verees, 
therefore, which conclude this letter, must not be weighed 
according to their intrinsic value; for the more inadequate 
they are to express the feelings they would fain convey, 
the more they shew the author's anxious wish to deo 
what may be grateful to you. 


** In truth, 1 have long given up poetry. I have Lad 


* This is a work in German which the Countess had 
published, giving an account of her husband and son, 
Denkizahi means monument, 
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my day with the public; and, being no great believer in 
poetical immortality, I was very well pleased to rise a 
winner, without continuing the game till I was beggared 
of any credit I had acquired. Besides, I felt the pru- 
dence of giving way before the more forcible and power- 
ful genius of Byron. If I were either greedy or jealous 
of poetical fame—and both are strangers to my nature— 
I might comfort myself with the thought, that I would 
hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fearlessly as 


I}yron does; or to command the wonder and terror of | 


the public, by exhibiting, in my own person, the sublime 
attitude of the dying gladiater. But, with the old frank- 
ness of twenty years since, I will fairly own, that this 
same delicacy of mine may arise more from conscious 
want of vigour and inferiority, than from a delicate dis. 
like to the nature of the conflict. At any rate, there is a 
time for everything; and, without swearing oaths to it, I 
think my time for poetry has gone by. 

‘* My health suffered horridly last year—I think from 
over labour and excitation; and, though it is now ap- 
parently restored to its usual tone, yet during the long 
and painful disorder, (spasms in the stomach,) and the 
frightful process of cure, by a prolonged use of calomel, 
I learned that my frame was made of flesh, and not of 
iron; aconviction which I will long keep in remembrance, 
and avoid any occupation so laborious and agitating as 
poetry must be to be worth anything. 

“ In this humour, I often think of passing a few weeks 
on the continent—a summer vacation if I can—and of 
course ny attraction to Gratz would be very strong. I 
fear this is the only chance of our meeting in this world— 
we, who once saw each other daily! For I understand 
from George and Henry, that there is little chance of your 
coming here. And, when I look around me, and con. 
sider how many changes you will see in feature, form, 
and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved; and how 
much, no sudden squall or violent tempest, but the slow 
and gradual progress of life’s long voyage, has severed 
all the gallant fellow ships whom you leit spreading their 
sails to the morning breeze—l really am not sure that 
you would have much pleasure. 

The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of 
us. ‘The real, dull, and stern history of humanity has 
made atar greater progress over our heads 3; and age, dark 
and unlovely, has laid his crutch over the stoutest fel- 
low’s shoulders. One thing your old society may boast, 


LITERARY BULI 


Armitage’s History of Brazil. 

Tus history extends from the period that the Tera- 
ganza family fied in 1806, before the invading aruies of 
Napoleon, until the abdication of Don Pedro in 1631. 
Itis written in a couple of goodly octave volumes, by 
Joun Anmirace, Esq., who has long resided in Brazil, 
nud dates lis preface trom Rio de Janeiro. Ife professes 
tuhave had the best sources of Information, which we see 
i free inter- 
course with men of all parties, which insure accuracy 
and impartiality. The extensive and yearly increasing 
commercial relations of this country with the empire of 
Brazil, and the importance of obtaining authentic inform- 
ation concerning its financial and political affairs, and 
its institutions and prospects, make Mr Armitage’s work, 
independ ntly alwovether of historical information, one of 
Value, as the only source to which mercantile men can 
apply. ‘They wiil here find all they want, with perhaps 
a litthe more than they may wish for, if they have in 
View only the liecTre Purposes of trade. The history iS 
composed ina candid, and what to us seems an impar- 
tial spirit. 


fsaacs Travels in Eastern Africa. 


ho reason to question, and opportunities « 


Curiosity and commercial enterprise led Mr Natha- 
niel Isaacs, ve ry early in life, to undertake a vovace of 
discovery to the Natal coast, along with his frie nd Licu- 
tenant King. The latter gentleman went in this direc- 
lion in search of another iriend, Mr Farewell, an East 
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that they have all ran their course with honour, and 4}, 
most all with distinction; and the brother suppers of 
Frederick Street have certainly made a very considera)), 
figure in the world, as was to be expected, from her talent; 
under whose auspices they were assembled. 

‘‘ One of the most pleasant sights which you would 
in Scotland, as it now stands, would be your broth¢, 
George in possession of the most beautiful and romani;- 
place in Clydesdale—Corehouse. 

‘‘ This is a melancholy letter; but it is chiefly so froy, 
the sad tone of yours—who have had such real disaste;, 
to lament—while mine is only the humorous sadness. 
which a retrospect on human life is sure to produce ey 
the most prosperous. For my own course ef life, IT hay. 
only to be ashamed of its prosperity, and afraid of its ter. 
mination; fur I have little reason, arguing on the doe. 
trine of chances, to hope that the same good forture wi), 
attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate and pro. 
mising family, many friends, few unfriends, and, [ think, 
no enemies—and more of fame and fortune than mer- 
literature ever procured for a man before. 

“ ] dwell among my own people, and have many 
whose happiness is dependent on me, and which I study 
to the best of my power. I trust my temper, which you 
know is by nature good and easy, has not been spoiled by 
flattery or prosperity; and therefore I have escaped en. 
tirely that irritability of disposition Which I think is 
planted, like the slave in the poet’s chariot, to preven; 
his enjoying his triumph. 

‘* Should things, therefore, change with me—-and in 
these times, or indeed in any times, such change is to be 
apprehended—I trust I shall be able to surrender these ad. 
ventitious advantages, as I would my upper dress, as 
sumething extremely comfortable, but which I can make 
shift to do without.” 

We sadly fear this philosophy is not so easily 
attainable as in the season of prosperity may be 
imagined. The life of Sir Walter Scott is preg- 
nant with lessons of warning against those great 
moral mistakes, which betray even the wisest 
and the best into the fatal folly of living rather 
to the eyes of the world than to the dictate: 
of their own reason and heart. 
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India merehant, who had gone on a hazardous +pecula- 
tion to the coast, and been absent for sixteen inenths. 
Lieutenant King and his party suffered shipwreck at the 
mouth of the Bay of Natal. The peregrinations 6! 
Mr Isaaes in astern Africa, at different times, were, by 
one means or another, extended to seven years. Ui 
these memorable years, he kept a journal, and the re- 
sult is this intelligent, unpretending, and curious narva- 
tive. On his first return to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mr Isaacs wished to make the colonial functionaries 
acquainted with those facilities for trading and coloniza- 
tion which, in the course of his residence, he had aseer- 
tuined to exist. We fear there is but too much truth 
in the observation he makes upon this occaslon— I 
knew, or rather [I could perceive, that no information 
was palatable, or conceived to be of a nature entitled to 
any favourable consideration, unless it emanated from, 
or was communicated through the instrumentality 4 
officials.” - [Le accordingly opened his budget te — 
can private traders, who were less jealous and > si 
enterprising. Mr Isaacs indulges very sanguine ~ 
of the practicability of advantageously establishing * 
British colony at Natal. He hopes that his journs! 
will draw the attention of mercantile men to the advan 
tages which it offers for trade. His personal narrative, 
his adventures in the Zoola and Fumos countries, i 
the protracted residence which has given him se paar oa 
a knowledge of the manners and usages of the nally 
| will prove much more attractive to the gene 
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than his speculations. The history of King Chaka, the 
late monarch—a hero, a despot, anda fer ious, yet cun- 
ning monster—1S a curious chapter in the history of 
man nature perverted by power, Chaka was, in mili- 
tarv genius andthe arts of governing, a Napoleon upon his 
own scale. He was assassinated by his brothers and 
his principal domestic, us formally as if he had been 
a reigning Czar. The assassins danced round his dead 
body, “as much elated as if rejoicing at the death of 
a tiger.” They afterwards made a speech, in which, 
like their betters, they justified the murder for reasons 
of state ; and, if ever assassination was justifiable, it was 
in the case of the incarnate: fiend, Chaka. We shall 
probably return to this curious picture of barbarous 
lie. 


hu 


Works of Entertainment, 

Of these we have at least as many as the long sunshine 
davs of June and July will give those who, from 
November until March, depend on novels for their daily 
bread, leisure to peruse. One of them is-a monthly 
pertodical, and of no greater length than can be easily 
overtaken even in the busiest season. Itis the LIBRARY 
or Fiction, a shilling work, consisting of clever, downish, 
original sketches, and well-selected tales, that have already 
appeared in the magazines, but which are half, or alto- 
gether forgotten. Beningbrough Hall, a little story by 
the author of Scenes of Craven, is a pleasantish local 
tale, which, without making much noise in the world, 
may delight its own fit audience. Nourel/dim is an 
eastern tale of the school of Rasselas, teaching submission 
to the will of Providence and the danger of prying into 
those mysteries of futurity which are in mercy hidden 
from mortal men. 

Wesley's Natural Philosophy. Vol. J. 
Family Library. No. 56, 

This edition of a work which at one time enjoyed 
extensive popularity, and of which hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies must have been sold, is published undet 
the superintendence of Mr Mudie, who, from his 
known accomplishments as a regular man of letters, and 
his writings on Natural History, we should presume to 
be well qualified for the task of adapting Wesley’s expo- 
sitions to the present advanced state of science. It might 
have been more satisfactory to those who are serupu- 
leus about the integrity of editions, had Mr Mudie given 
his corrections and new facts and information, in foot 
ntesand annotations on the text; but he found that 
this was not sufficient, and considered that he would 
better accomplish the purpose in view, by putting himn- 
slf “in the stead of Wesley,” and writing as he would 
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now have done, if the work were still to compose. And 


for a popular work, this is perhaps the best, as it is the | 


simplest plan. ‘The readers of Wesley’s Philosophy 
seck for instruction alone. 


A Day in the Woods, 
Is aseries of TALES AND PoEMs, by Thomas Miller, a 
basket-maker, and one of those unlucky step-sons of the 
Muses by whom their capricious ladyships deal so hardly. 
The volume is neat and even tasteful in the exterior, and 
possesses merit both in prose and verse, with none of the 
coarseness which might be presumed to adhere to hands 
hot at home, as the author expresses it, “in holding the 
chinaeup and saucer.” Many of the light sketches are 
both fanciful and elegant, and shew that, if not at ease 
“mong artificial ornaments, the basket.maker is at home 
in the woods, and in one region of the heaven of inven- 
tion, The volume is dedicated to the Countess of Bles- 
“ngton. Itis brought out under high literary auspices 
and encouragement, and an illustrious (but too short) list 
literary names. The sketches of rustic life and English 
‘cenery, named the First Violet, the Journey Home, and 
the Wild-wood Bower, remind us pleasantly of the rural 
*ketches of the Howitts and Miss Mitford. We cordially 
Wish this modest author all manner of success. 
The Sea Nymph’s Wake, 
ls small volume of verse which has recently appeared 
‘8 Liverpool, written by Robert Hamilton, a “ young 
éleaner in the poetic field.” ‘The short pieces are more | 
NO. XXX LeeVOLs LIL 





to our taste than the poem which gives name to the work. 
They embrace a variety of the commonplace subjects of 
occasional verse; and, without much vigour or great 
promise, are smooth and pleasing, and sometimes tender. 
This, in brief, is a kind of verse which, considering its 
immense diffusion at the present juncture, cannot be withe 
out important purifying and humanizing uses. 
The Reliquary 

Is an interesting volume of ** Quaker poetry,”’ to use a 
term invented by the Qvarter/y Review ; and the joint 
production of BERNARD and Lucy Barton, a father 
and daughter. The young lady, however, no longer 
adheres to the Society of Friends. She is a Churchwoman; 
but her mind must have been nursed and cultivated within 
the sober, jthough no longer unimaginative precincts of 
the Society. As the compositions of the daughter are not 
distinguished from those of her sire, we can only judge 
from internal eviderce, in referring the different poems to 
the true author. We should, however, assign by far the 
larger portion to the gentleman. In a sensible critical 
and philosophical preface, an “ Appeal for Poets and 
Poetxy,’’ Mr Barton pleads the cause of the poor neglected 
Muse, with animation and congenial fervour. We are 
induced to cite his opinions upon one point, as we conceive 
them peculiarly applicable to the volumes of Mr Hamilton 
and the Basket-maker mentioned above, and toother unno- 
ticed ones before us; for Mr Barton is, we think, mistaken 
in imagining that much less verse is published now than 
appeared twenty yearsago. On the contrary, we believe, 
fiom good evidence, that there never was so much poetry 
ofa certain kind put forth ; though, from obvious causes, 
it makes much less noise in the world than formerly. 
What would once have attracted a large cirele of ad- 
inirers and talking tea-table patrons, is now limited to a 
narrow personal circle. In his advocacy of even medi- 
ocre and indifferent poetry, Mr Barton acutely remarks 
— We have abundant need of every counteracting 
impulse of which we can avail ourselves, to keep in 
check the worldliness of our own hearts: we require 
the aid of every lever on which we can lay our hands, 
to lift us out of ourselves; of every incentive which 
may lead us to look beyond ourselves ; of every con- 
necting link which binds us to the great family of human 
beings. . « . Let me appeal to the simple, un- 
elaborate, and comparatively unadorned productions of 
many poets; men preferring no claim to supernatural 
inspiration—some of whose performances the critical 
and the fastidious would hardly call poetry ; but who, by 
the artless expression of pure thoughts and devotiona 
feelings in unpretending verse, have soothed, and com-l 
forted, and gladdened, in sorrow, and sickness, and in 
death. Let the poet, then, worthily use his gift, and 
exercise his calling; and he may safely commit. his 
fume among men, his favour with God, to the sympa- 
thies of our common nature, and the yet more boundless 
mercies of One infinitely purer, higher, and holier ! 
Even in this world he will find no want of fitting audi- 
tors to repay his toil, Childhood, with its tenderness 
of thought and guilelessness of feeling, will ever furnish 
him with numerous readers, who will gladly turn to his 
pages. Youth, with its ardent and generous sUscEDpti- 
bility, willthere find a chord responsive to its own kind. 
ling and spirit-stirring aspirations.’’ In this strain the 
poet is exhorted, both in prose and verse, to occupy even 
the single talent with which he may be entrusted. The 
opening verses, upon that text, which every man of genius 
should cherish—“ Anow thine own worth, and reverence 
the /yre,”’ is an admirable Ulustration of these opinions, 

The direct tendency of the poets of the Father and 
Daughter is religious and moral culture and strenythen- 
ing. The verses upon the words, ‘* What is our Leing’s 
end and aim #” is indeed a noble and energetic poem, 

As Mr Barton isneither a new nor an undistinguished 
aspirant in the fields of poesy, we should prefer to 
select our few specimens from the productions of his 
daughter ; but to them we have no clew, save what we 
hope is the true one—an elegance and simplicity which 
frequently remind us of the hymns and moral songs of 
Cowper, with a certain tenderness of spirit and deli. 
cacy of touch, which, as we think, marks the sex of the 
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writer. The Ms:ionary; the lines on the death or 
fying scene of Clapperton ; verses to the Sky-Lark, to 
the White Jasmine ; on Paul Veronese’s Offering of the 
Wise Men—must be from the pen of Lucy Barton. So 
in all probability are the verses we are about to cite. 

A CHRISTIAN HEROINE. 


* And all the widows stood by him, weeping and shewing the coats 
and garments which Jorcas made while she was with them, 


Thou didst not soac to deathless fame 
By deeds of high emprise , 

Yet not the less thy honour’d name 
With dark oblivion dies. 

Far more the Christian's heart reveres, 
By Christian precepts tried, 

Thy works of love, those widow’s tears, 
Than many a heroine’s pride. 

From Jael’s dark relentless deed, 
From Judith’s valour stern, 

Thy unobtrusive claims to plead, 
With partial joy [ turn. 

Thou wast not call’d, from slavery’s yoke 
To set thy country free: 

The svren wile. the de adly stroke, 
Were never dealt hy thee, 

By deeds which all may imitate, 
“Thy modest name is known. 

Thus made by gentle goodness great, 
Should woiman’s worth be shewn. 

Sir Eustace is a fine dirge-like ballad, which we should 
also imagine we owe to the young lady’s pen ; with the 
beautiful poem entitled — 
ruik STARTING-POsT ; OR, CLARKSON AT WADESMILL. 

«“ Coming in sight of Wadesmill, in Hertfordshire, I sat down 


disconsolate on the turt by the road-side, and heid my horse. Here 
: thought came into my mind, that, if the contents of the Essayt 


were true, it was time some person should see these calamities to 
ther end. Agitatedin this manner, I reached home. This was in 
the sutmmer of 1753,—CLarkson’s History of the Abolition, Vol. 1. 
p. 2lu. 
: A Wanderer by the road-way side, 
Where leafy tall trees grow, 
Casting their branching shadows wide, 
Sits on the turf below. 
Though rich the landscape, hill and plain, 
Before him there outspread, 
One hand holds fast his bridle-rein, 
One props his thoughtful head. 
The flush of youth is on his brow, 
Its fire is in his eye. 
And yet the first is pensive now, 
The latter nought can spy. 
Does proud ambition’s fitful gleam 
Light up his soul within ? 
Or tond ailection’s ceitler dream 
Prompt hina love’s bliss to win ? 
These are forgotten, or unknown: 
For o’erthe Atlantic main, 
His ear has canglit the captive’s groan, 
Has heard his clanking chain. 
Nor less from Afrie’s land afar, 
Borne by the billowy waves, 
The hideous din of sordid war, 
The shrieks of kidnapyp d slaves. 
The iron of that galling yoke 
Has entered in his soul! 
How shall power’s tyrant spell be broke 7— 
The sick at heart made whole ? 
Who, e’en on Albion's far-famed isle, 
Where Freedom gives her laws, 
Nobly forgetting self the while, 
Shall live but for her eause ? 
Who, the apostle of her creed, 
Shall journey to and fro, 
Her universal rights to plead, 
And slavery overthrow ? 
* Thou art the man!” the prophet eried ; 
The awe-struck monarch heard ; 
And while his heart with anguish sighed, 
Compunction’s depths were stirred. 
As clear, as vivid the appeal 
To freedom’s champion given ; 
And God himse!f hath set his seal— 


The message was from heaven! 
* e * ° e e 





aaa ¢ On the slave trade, we presume. 





THE GOAL} OR, CLARKSON IN OLD AGE, 
Near half a century hath flown: 

That way-side Wanderer now 
A venerable sage hath grown, 

With years traced on his brow. 

More bent in form, more dim of eye, 

More faltering in his pace ; 

But time has stamped in dignity 

More than it reft of grace. 

And joy is his, age cannot chill, 

Memories it need not shun ; 

The lone enthusiast of Wadesmill 

His glorious goal hath won ! 

Not vainly has he watched the ark 

Wherein his hopes were shrined, 
Nor vainly fann‘d fair freedom’s spark 

In many a kindling mind. 

~ + * e * 

We must stint us here; but we hope that this poem, 
with many others in the volume, will soon become famj. 
liar among the children of the land.—After the many 
beautiful verses which have been inspired by the same 
theme, the following, from their living energy, will still be 
perused with admiration. 

THE BIBLE. 
Lamp of our feet ! whereby we trace 
Our path, when wont to stray, 
Stream from the fount of heavenly grace ! 
Brook by the traveller’s way ! 
Bread of our souls! whereon we feed ; 
True Manna from on high ! 
Our guide and chart ! wherein we read 
Of realms beyond the sky ! 
Pillar of fire—throuzh watches dark ! 
Or radiant cloud by day! 
When waves would whelm our tossing bark— 
Our anchor and our stay ! 
Pole-star on life’s tempestuous deep! 
Beacon! when doubts surround ; 
Compass ! by which our course we keep: 
Our deep-sea lead—to sound! 
Riches in poverty! Our aid 
In every needful hour! 
Unslhiaken rock ! the pilgrim’s shade, 
The soldier's fortress-tower ! 
Our shield and buckler in the fight ! 
Victory’s trinmphant palm! 
Comfort in grief! in weakness, might ! 
In sickness—Gilead’s balm ! 
Childhood's preceptor! manhood’s trust ! 
Old ages’s firm ally ! 
Our hope—when we go down to dust— 
Of immortality ! 
Pure oracles of Truth Divine! 
Unlike each fabled dream, 
Given forth from Delphos’ mystic shrine, 
Or groves of Academe! 
Worp of THE EVER-LIVING Gop! 
Wit of His GLorious Son! 
Without Thee how could earth be trod, 
Or heaven itself be won ¥ 
x . * - 

Many of these little pieces possess great smoothness 
of versification, and sometimes that last grace—sil- 
plicity. Here is an example :— 

Dews that nourish fairest flowers, 

Fall unheard in stillest hours ; 

Streams which keep the meadows green, 
Often flow themselves unseen, 

Violets hidden on the ground, 

Throw their balmy odours round ; 
Viewless in the vaulted sky, 

Larks pour forth their melody. 
Emblems these, which well express 
Virtue’s modest loveliness ; 

Unobtrusive and unknown, 

Felt but in its fruits alone. ; 

In the same style of simple elegance is this brief 

Comparison :— 
Many a flower, by man unseen, 
Gladdens lone recesses ; 
Many a nameless brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses, 
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Many a seatter’d seed on earth 
Brings forth fruit where needed : 

Such the humble Christian’s worth, 
By the world unheeded. 


There isa fresh and healthful spirit in the verses entitled 
Town and Country, the text of which is Cowper's well- 


known line— , 
“God made the country and man made the town.” 





This poem we ascribe to Mr Barton. It is addressed to 
a friend in London. 
Thy lot in crowded streets is thrown, 
Mine in the rural shade : 
Yet. of the life that each hath known. 
How minzled is the braid! 


The moral is wound up by a singularly felicitous 
illustration :— 
Virtue will own no local spell, 
Howe’er by us esteem’d ;— 
In Epen’s bowers, man sinn’d and fell ! 
In SaLEM—was redeem‘d ! 


Sabbaths at Sea is an exceedingly touching and beau- 
tiful poem. So is the hymn commeucing— 
* The earth, O God! is full of Thee ;” 
composed on the text, ‘* The earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.” ‘The spirit of true devotion breathes 
richly from these stanzas :— 


The sea—the broad and billowy deep— | 
Proclaims Thy master-hand, 

Whether its waves in tempests leap, 
Or rippling kiss the strand. 

“There go the ships! There spout and hiss 
Leviathans at play; 

And there the tiny nautilis 
Holds on his fearless way. 

The mighty winds that come and go, 
Bear music on their wings, 

With which the list*ning earth below, 
And heaven’s high arch-way rings. 

| 


We cannot afford space for any of the lighter compo- 
sitions; but we venture to think we have entitled our- 
selves to the thanks of our readers for even the little we 
have done, in directing their attention to a new volume 
of * Quaker poetry,” with which to embue the memories 
o their little ones, and the perusal of which is highly 
calculated to soften their own hearts, enlarge their 
charity, and warm their devotional feelings. 
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Posthumous Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel Wravail. 

The established character for veracity of this gossiping 
and twaddling old gentleman makes any overhauling of 
his last work superfluous. Of his memoirs we may 
use the words of Horace Walpole in speaking of the 
memoirs of Mrs Georgiana Bellamy—*‘ As I know the 
one half to be false, 1 conclude that the other is in the 
same predicament.’ Still there isa kind of superannuated 
animation about Sir Nathaniel’s gatherings and post. 
dated scandal; and some readers will feel as much ine 
terested about the old Duke of Queensbery, and Henry 
Dundas, as in forty years hence the world will about the 
present floating scandals affecting Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Melbourne, or Mr O'Connell—that is to say, very little 
indeed. It is a good symptom of our age that scandal 
is much more short-lived than formerly. Its life has 
not, with other lives, improved in value. 

Mrs Callcott’s Essays towards a History of 

Painting. 

Mrs Callcott, better known as Miss Maria Graham, 
has krought a world of rea ling and learning in Art 
to the illustration of her subject, and produced a charm. 
ing work, She has, however, avoided the delicate 
ground of British, and indeed of modern art altogether, 
save that the great masters of the Italian schools are 
introduced in an essay which is rather analytical and 
critical than historical, and the finest in the volume. 

St John’s Prose Masterpieces. 

LOcKE oN EpvucatTion forms the third volume of 
this interesting standard library. Ina preliminary dis- 
course, Mr St John has taken a general and comprehensive 
view of the systems of education among the Egyptians 
and Persians, the Greeks and Romans; and also of the 
state @& education in Europe during the middle ages, 
He has given numerous notes explanatory or illustrative. 
We have already expressed our high opinion of this 
valuable series of the most meritorious prose works 
which English literature can boast. 





(> A variety of works lie upon our table, waiting 


| Judgment. We especially regret delaying the “ Tadlets 


of an Itinerant,” as this GUIDE T0 THE ENGLIsK 
LAKES, with its numerous illustrations, may be of im- 
portance to touristsin the current month. It is the most 
complete guide we have fallen in with. 


poetry will keep better than Guide Books. 


Novels and 
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THE IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL. 

Tue House of Lords has at length placed itself ina 
position from which it can neither advance with safety 
hor retreat with honour. Emboldened by the Commons 
accepting their amendments, or rather vitiations, on the 
English Municipal Bill last year, they expected that the 
‘ane course would this year be adopted in regard to the 
Irish Corporation Bill. They therefore proceeded 
recklessly to work upon it. Of the 141 clauses of which 
the bill was composed when it passed the Commons, 
“nly 8 were allowed to remain unaltered : 27 new clauses 
vere added, 54 were amended, or rather entirely changed 
in their enacting parts, and 79 were altogether struck 
“at. Even the title and preamble of the bill were 
“tered, So determined were their Lordships not to 
‘uake the slightest concession to the wishes of the Com- 
“sand the People, that a motion by the Duke of 
Mchmond to grant municipal institutions to seven of 
‘Me largest towns in Ireland, was rejected by a vote of 
41 to 62. The House of Commons behaved with 
‘coming spirit; and the division on the motion for 
"yecting the Lords’ amendments, was the largest yet 
“ined inthe Peel Parliament—324 to 238. As this 
— will, in all probability, be attended with remark- 
‘* consequences to the constitution of this country, 
oe an analysis of it, Total number present, 


Jas 
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Majority. Minority. 
Scottish members, . . 25 1] 
Irish members, ‘ ‘ 57 34 
Knglish members, . - 242 193 

$24 2348 


It will be observed, to the honour of Scotland, t) at 
the proportion of Scottish members in the majority is 
much greater than that of the English or even Irish, 
and that the English Liberals outnumber by four the 
English, Scottish, and Irish Tories, Of the members 
absent, more than one-half were Liberals, and we hope 
their constituents will take an early opportunity of cali- 
ing them to aceount for neglect of duty. So little 
regard did the Commons pay to the Lords’ amendments, 
that, in one hour, eighty of the original clauses of the 
Bill were restored; reasons for not agreeing to the 
Lords’ amendments were then drawn up, and a confer- 
ence held with the Peers. At this conference, the Peers, 
instead of sitting with their hats on, stood uncovered, 
« departure from the established etiquette, of which 
Lord Haddington complained. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe explained that it was merely through inadvertence 
the customary form had been neglected; but he appre- 
hended no advantage would be taken of the circumstance ! 

THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

The Irish Municipal Bill has taken up so much of the 
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time of Parliament during the month, that little other 
business has been done. The motion for the second 
reading of the Irish Church Billled toa protracted debate, 
and was carried by a majority of 39—300 to 261. Lord 
Stanley made a speech of great length against the mo- 
tion ; and, though the report of it occupies six newspaper 
columns, there is not the slightest allusion in it to the 
six millions of Catholics in Ireland! Lord Morpeth 
shewed that, under the Bill, not only had the Irish 
clergy less labour than their English and Scottish bre- 
thren, but that they had higher incomes. In England 
and Wales, the average income of a clergyman is £285, 
in Scotland £240, but in Ireland it would be £295, 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The Reform of the House of Lords, without which all 
useful legislation must cease, occupies the attention of 
the Commons while we write. The first thing Mr O’Con- 
nell did on taking his seat for Kilkenny, was to give 
notice of a motion on the subject. Mr Grove Price, 
with more zeal than discretion, immediately afterwards 
gave notice, that, whenever the motion for going into a 
Committee of Supply was made, he should move to ex- 
punge Mr O’Connell’s notice from the notice-book, 
as adverse to the principles of the Constitution, de- 
rogatory to the dignity of Parliament, and an abuse 
of the privileges of the House of Commons. Such 
are the notions entertained by the Tories of a mea- 
sure which must be conceded, if the House of Com- 
mons is not again to be made the tool of the aristocracy, 
for the plunder of the people. Mr Price, however, had 
been advised, by sounder heads than his own, to withdraw 
his motion, by the time he bad an opportunity of making 
it. Lord John Russell, on this occasion, remarked, 
that “It certainly was his opinion that, as it was the un- 
doubted right of the Commons to introduce bills to reyu- 
late the succession to the Crown and to reform the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. so, likewise, it was 
the undoubted right of that Ilouse, to introduce and to 
favour, if it thought fit, bills respecting what is called a 
reform, but which he did not consider to be a reform, in 
the constitution of the other branch of the legislature.” 
By what other means than a reform of the Lords the two 
Houses of Parliament are to be brought into harmony, 
Lord John did not explain. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF DUBLIN, 

Mr Vest and Mr Hamilton, the sitting members for 
Dublin, have been allowed to retain their seats solely 
through the blunder of the eleetion Comittee, as was 
unanimously admitted by all parties in the House. The 
petition presented by Mr O’Connell for unseating these 
mnembers on the ground of bribery, was withdrawn, 
because the Attorney-General, as well as the Speaker, 
declared it to be their firm opinion, that under the Gren- 
Ville vet, the House could not review the decision of an 
election Committee, The Speaker remarked that, * In 
their report the Committee stated that a certain number 
of votes were struck off the poll on account of bribery ; 
and they also stated, what was a inest material and im- 
portant fact, that there was no evidence to connect 
the present sitting members for Dublin with that bribery. 
It certainly appeared to him, on first reading that 
report, that it was expressed in such terms as would have 
been used if the Committee had examined the charge of 
bribery against the present sitting members, and tound 
that it could not be sustained ; but the fact turned out to 
be, that the Committee were induced to agree in their 
special report, not on account of the failure of evidence 
agauimst the present sitting members, but on account of 
the exclusion of all such evidence, which was the act of 
the Committee themselves.” The Speaker, as well as Lord 
John Russell, characterised the decision as “ unfortunate ;” 
and Mr Wynn gave it the proper designation—* illegal.” 
Mr G. F. Young, one of the Committee, asserted that an 
application to inquire into the question of bribery never 
had been made; but was met by the decisive answer from 
Mr O’Conneil, that the Committee would not allow 
it to be made, the Committee having decided that they 
would not hear counsel. In this manner, has Mr O'Connell 
been most improperly deprived of his seat for Dublin; 
for there can be no doubt that, had the investigation been 
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made, the bribery would have been brough: home to th, 
sitting members, and that O'Connell would have again 
been elected. 

THE CANADAS, 

The grievances of the Canadians have been brought 
before the House by Mr Roebuck. He attributed the 
misgovernment mainly to the Legislative Council ; ang 
proposed as a remedy, that the councillors, instead of 
being nominated by the crown, should be chosen by th, 
people. The objection that this plan would expose the 
council too much to French influence, is unfonnded, 
In Lower Canada, the number of persons speakiny the 
English language amounts to 134,000; of those speak. 
ing French, 374,000 ; and the proportion of members of 
English and of French origin in the House of Assembly 
was nearly the same—24 to 64. He remarked, « J; 
was quite clear, in the natural course of things, that 
the Canadas and England could remain joined togethy 
as they now are but for a very small number fof years, 
The only union that could thereafter exist between these 
countries would be that arising out of their commercial 
intercourse with one another.” 

SIR ANDREW AGNEW’S BILL, 

Sir Andrew Agnew has again been defeated in his at. 
tempt to interfere with the recreations of the poor by his 
Lord’s Day Bill ; the motion for the second reading hav. 
ing been rejected by a majority of 75 to 43. Coloue! 
Thompson opposed the bill on the broad ground tiat 
there was no basis in the Christian scriptures for the 
attempt to enforce the judaical observance of the Sabbath, 
and challenged any member who thought difierently to 
produce his proofs. 

THE JEWISH DISABILITIES, 

The Jews appear at length to have some chance of hay. 
ing their civil disabilities removed, a motion of Mr Spring 
Rice on the subject having been carried by 70 to 19. * 

THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES BILL 

A bill for appointing visiters over the several Scottish 
universities has been read a second time in the House 
of Lords. This bill has caused some excitement, as it 
will interfere with the rights of the town councils tw 
appoint the professors. 

So far from its being proper to take these rights from 
the town councils, the appointments to all the chairs in 
the Universities should be entrusted to their charge. It 
is allowed by all, except the Professors themselves, that 
to give the right of appointment to the Senatus Acade- 
mici, would, of all the plans that could be adopted, be 
the worst. From the Crown, a better disposal of the 
University chairs moght be expected, than from the 
Senatus Academici. But patronage, at the disposal of 
the Crown, is, in reality, in the hands of the uinister of 
the day; and is likely to be bestowed on the same cou- 
siderations of partisanship which govern ministeriel 
appointments in general. Tt is true that only a liuuted 
uumber of the members of even a popularly elected tows 
council can be supposed likely to be competent judges of 
the fitness of candidates for University chairs. But thoee 
who are unable to form a proper judgment themselves, 
are seldom found so presumptuous or conceited a3 to act 
in a matter so plainly requiring knowledge which they 
cunnut pretend to possess, in any way but as agents of the 
public will, With such men as our town councils are 
now cemposed of, a well-earned reputation is the best 
recommendation to an appointment in our Universities 
Where no candidate of high reputation is in the field, 
the councillors will make careful inquiry as to the opi- 
nion entertained of the candidates by men of undoubted 
knowledge. Less of partial favour, less of a tendency 
to job the appointment, is to be expected from a popula: 
town council, than from the minister of the day and bis 
local partisans or commissioners; and at least 3 ot 
an appreciation of the claims of candidates. We _ 
ject altogether to a permanent body of visiters inspect 
or regulate the proceedings of the universities, as useless, 
as mischievous, and as degrading to the universities: 
the local magistracy of the cities to which the rgutacegy 
belong. An occasional commission to report upoe = 
state of the universities, would do the work more 
thoroughly and impartially, so far, as the ¢ 
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re of deficiencies or abuses, and the suggestion of 
improvements ; and as to the aid such visiters are in- 
tended to give to the town councils, in the fit choice of 
candidates for professorships, we would trust more to 

advice as the councillors would find for them- 
selves. The members of town councils are now generally 
men of known good sense and honesty. Politics, no 
doubt, enter largely into the municipal elections. But 
the different parties are pretty fairly represented ; and 
each party is always found anxious to be represented by 
men of knowledge, talent, and respectability ; who will 
be a credit to the party. The public spirit of such men, 
and their interest in the prosperity of the city, and their 
responsibility to their constituents, afford the best 
grounds of reliance on the patronage committed to their 
care being exercised with fidelity and discretion. 





ENGLAND. 

The Birmingham Reformers assembled in the Town 
Hall on the 13th June, to the number of 10,000, to 
petition Parliament to reject the Lords’ amendments on 
the Irish Corporation Bill. The requisition to the 
Honourable Bailiff to call the meeting was signed by 
more than one hundred gentlemen, and “ the list con- 
tained more of the wealth and worth of Birmingham 
than any that ever was appended to a similar docu- 
ment; and of these a very large proportion were men 
whom only some important crisis could call forth.” 
The Tories moved counter resolutions to those proposed, 
but only about fifty hands were held up for them. In 
addressing the meeting, Mr Redfern said, that, “‘ If the 
Lords rejected the bill, he had no hesitation in saying— 
he ventured to prophesy—he prophesied with as strong 
conviction as though the result were now present to his 
senses—that such a storm, such a hurricane of indigna- 
tion, would be conjured up, as will never, never cease 
to blow until it has blown down their House.” The 
petition stated, that they ‘* had witnessed with great 
rain the glaring injustice habitually manifested by a 
majority of the Upper House of Parliament, in the 
treatment of measures for the civil and religious im- 
provement of Ireland ; and especially in the alterations 
made by that majority, in the bill for regulating Irish 
muni¢ipalities ;*? and they, therefore, prayed the House 
to reject the alterations of the Lords.—On the 28th 
May, a meeting was held at Bath on the same subject, 
at which the speakers did not flinch from expressing 
their real sentiments. The Lord Mayor, who was in 
the chair, energetically denounced the conduct of the 
Lords, He said that “the bill went from the Com- 
mittee a bill of rights; it eame back from the Lords a 
hill of destruction, attainder, and confiseation.”” Mr 
Roebuck, M.P., remarked, that he was prepared to go 
as faras the Constitution permitted him ; but that if 
peaceful and constitutional means failed, ‘ if the Lords, 
deaf to all remonstrances, and listening only to the voice 
of selfishness, determine to continue headlong in their 
present mad career, he was prepared for collision. 
Collision meant that they were prepared to take the 
eevernment of the country into their own hands, and 
 potan end to the present constitution of the House 
of Lords.” Colonel Napier (the historian of the war 
m the Peninsula) complained that the Ministry did not 
“ppose the ‘Tories with sufficient activity and vigour— 

You must arouse them with your encouraging shout, 
and even urge them onward by your menacing cries.” 
He said that they were not treacherous, but that they 
‘emed to loiter, and “ to be unable to lead us into the 
_ of promise. ‘To your tents, O Israel !’ must there- 
vad — fi The shouting of the people must be 
re mi aps a iends and enemies must be told that, if 
i a * e of the legislator and the denunciation of 
and ery of id are alike unheeded, the ‘ clash of arms 
rears’ Aad ar’ will be heard. l'o your tents, O Israel ! 
These — ompacon lead in the battle, Joshua can. 
tinned 0 Ss were received with loud and long-con- 

ering. 

In humerous 
been held 


Bill have 


other places in England, meetings have 
» aud petitions to the Commons to reject the 
powed in from all quarters of the country. 





Mr O'Connell took the opportunity of the leisure 
which his removal from Parliament for a few days 
afforded him to address a letter to the people of England, 
pointing out the grievances and insults heaped on Ireland 
by the Lords, and concluding with the intimation that 
there must either be a Reform of the Lords or a Repeal 
of the Union. The Tories have little reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on their success in the Dublin Election 
Committee, which gave this leisure—<As has often been 
foretold, the result of the abuse of O'Connell by the 
Tories, and their attempts to ruin him by involving him 
in expense, has been to extend the “* Rint” over England 
and Scotland. A meeting was held at the Crown and 
Anchor on Ist June, for the purpose of raising a sub- 
scription to defray the expense of Mr O'Connell in de- 
fending his seat for Dublin. Mr Hume was in the chair, 
and about 20 Members of Parliament were present. 
£3000 was subscribed before the meeting broke up. Af- 
ter deducting £2000 subscribed in Dublin, it appears that 
the defence of his seat cost Mr O’Connell £9500. In 
defending his son John’s seat for Youghall, he has ex- 
pended £2000 ; and Morgan O’Connell’s seat for Meath, 
and Morgan John O'’Connell’s for Kerry, were also 
petitioned against. A subscription has also been com- 
menced in most of the large towns in the empire. The 
public appears to be becoming aware of the necessity of 
preventing the Tories attaining their objects by involving 
their adversaries in ruinous expense. We regret to 
think that this city is so backward in aiding the just 
cause by a subscription. But itis still in good time. 

The Committee of the City of London Reform Club 
have published a satisfactory Report of their proceedings 
during the last year. They state that, since the last re- 
gistration, the Reform interest of London may safely cal- 
culate on an increase to its numbers of more than 1000 
votes ; to which are to be added the majority of 1356 
obtained at the last election, by the lowest Reformer over 
the highest Tory. They inculcate, however, the necessity 
of the utmost vigilance at the ensuing registration on 
the 20th July, as the Tories are leaving no means un- 
tried to increase their strength in every part of the 
country. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Scottish were not behind in their demonstrations of 
their determination to resist the tyranny of the House of 
Lords. Onthe 27th May, a numerous meeting was held 
in Edinburgh, and, in the course of a few hours, the 
petition received upwards of 12,400 signatures. At the 
meeting held in Glasgow, the speakers handled the Lords 
very roughly, denounced their bill as ‘* atrocious,” and 
alluded, in tolerably plain terms, to the * physical force” 
by which English and Scottish liberty had been secured. 
Captain Spiers, late member for Paisley, “ called upon 
the people to avenge the insulted majesty of their repre- 
sentatives, upon that irresponsible body of men falsely 
called the Upper House.” This is the language the 
present crisis requires. Since the time of Magna Charta, 
no great improvement in the government of the country 
has ever been obtained but by force, either actually pre- 
sent or immediately in prospect. The Lords know this 
well. The Glasgow petition had 25,000 signatures. 

The General Assembly of the Church met on the 19th 
of May. Dr Macleod of Glasgow was chosen Moderator. 
There was little business before it of general interest, A 
document, without signature, was handed about during 
the sitting of the Assembly, the object of which is to 
urge the clergy to preach polities from their pulpits. 
This is an advice hardly required ; for some of our clergy 
take every opportunity, both in and out of the pulpit, to 
inculcate Tory doctrines. 

IRELAND. 

The insulting conduct of the Peers, conjoined with the 
(if possible) still more insulting language of Lord Lynd- 
hurst—himself an alien in blood—* that the Irish were 
aliens in blood, in language, and in religion” —has stirred 
up Ireland from one end to the other, to repel the insults. 
The first step was to take measures for organizing a new 
Association to raise the masses in legal and constitu- 
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tional manifestation of the People’s will. This was fol- 
lowed by a great meeting in Dublin, at which from 
20,000 to 30, persons were assembled. The platform 
was crowded with noblemen, members of Parliament, 
barristers, bankers, and merchants—many of whom had 
never before taken part in politics. Lord Miltown 
was in the chair. The speeches were of the most ener- 
getic ¢escription. The principal speakers were—Mr 
Herrv Grattan. Lord Killeen, Mr Sheil, and Mr Piggot. 
After voting a series of resolutions and a petition to the 
Commons, the meeting dispersed in perfect order. 

The new association which has assumed the name of 
“© The Petition Committee for Corporate Reform and 
the Settlement of the Tithe Question,” lost no time in 
commencing the work of agitation. Immediately after 
being formed, they forwarded a circular dispatch to the 
leading Reformers throughout Ireland, detailing their 
plans, earnestly requesting co-operation, and supplying 
the outlines of petitions to the Hoyse of Commons, to be 
adopted, if possible, at public meetings, otherwise to be 
signed as numerously as possible, and transmitted to Lon- 
don without delay. The efiects of the measures adopted 
were soon apparent. In every part of the country, nume- 
rous meetings were held; and the accounts of a hundred 
meetings arrived in Dublin inone day. One remarkable 
circumstance connected wiih the present agitation cam- 
paign, is, that no High Sheritf who has been called on, 
refused to convene his bailiwick. It is evident that the 
Lords have gone too far, and that they have arrayed every 
Irishman, Catholic and Protestant, who is not a rabid 
Orange Tory, against them. 

Meanwhile, the resistance to tithes has become more 


inveterate than ever. In the diocese of Cloyne, a mob of | 


women nearly killed a process-server. In Limerick 
county, four men, who went about the country at night 
serving subpenas, were assaulted, and one of them pur- 
sued into a house and beaten to death. The farm build. 
ings of a wealthy yeoman in Waterford, have been set fire 
to, and completely destroyed, because he paid his tithes. 
These are merely specimens of what is guing on all over 
the country. 





THE CONTINENT. 

KF RANCE.—The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours have 
been making a tour, in the course of which they have 
visited Berlinand Vienna. They were courteously received 
by the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, and 
enthusiastically by the people of Berlin. The debates in 
the Chamber of Denuties possess little interest. On the 
l4th June, Lafitte delivered a severe speech on the finan- 


cial state of the country. He complained of the want of 


economy of the Government, and that there was only 
nine millions of francs of difference between the expendi. 
ture of the present and of the Carlist government. He 
proceeded —* For my part. the blush mounts to my cheek ; 
and [I declare that, as such is to be the financial result of 
our glorious Revolution, without mentioning any of its 
disappointments in other things, I must demand pardon of 
God and my fellow-citizens fur the part I took in that 
Revolution.” 

Spars —Cabrera has defeated Valdez in Arragon, 
killing a considerable number of his soldiers iu battle, 
and shooting 43 officers and 850 soldiers in cold blood 
after the battle was over. Massacring of the British 
prisoners has also been practised by the Carlists in the 
north of Spain. On the Gth June, an attack was made 
on Colonel Evans’ advanced posts at St Sebastian and 
Passages. After a severe stiugyie, the enemy Was ree 
pulsed. The loss on the part of the British is 200 men. 
Lord John ilay co-operated efficiently in the deterce. 
The Christinos remain inactive at Vittoria, leaving the 
British (as heretofore in Spanish warfare) tu repulse the 
enemy as they best can. 

PortTUGAL.— Affairs here are carried on in tie true 
despotic style. The Queen is determined tods what she 
likes with Lherown, ‘The majority of both Houses hav- 
ing voted against Prince Ferdinand being appointed com- 
manidcr-in-chief, the Cortes has been dissolved, though it 
had been assembled in an extraordinary session ouly the 
week before. If the Fortuguese are content with such 


doings, they are unfit for the blessings of free government. | liquor; add to the residuum a solution of sulphuric 


REGISTER. 
TRADE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMER Cr. 


The accounts from the manufacturing districts do py, 
present anything deserving of notice, though less ges. 
vity seems to prevail than at the beginning of the ye, 
In Glasgow and Dundee, new manufactories are risip. 
in all directions, and dwelling-houses are scarcely to}, 
found for their quickly increasing population. 

We have occasionally pointed out the rapid progres 
of some of our principal manufactures, and shall pow 
give a few details regarding the iron trade. 

In the year 1740, the whole of the iron trade in Gres: 
Britain was calculated to be 17,000 tons from 59 furnace ; 
In 1788 it had increased to 68,000) 0 22 85 





1796 125.000 2. 12] 
1806 950,000 
1820 400,000 

1627 §90,000 ~— 


The different counties. &e. in which the quantity was 
made during 1827, are as follows :— . 

Staffordshire, 216,000 tons from 95 furnaces, 

Shropshire, 78,000 _— ol 

South Wales, 272,000. =. 0 

North Wales, 24,000 ~.- 12 


Yorkshire, 43,000. 24 
Derbyshire, 20,000 .~w.. I4 
| Scotland, 36,500 .. 18 


In 1830, the quantity made by the Scottish furnaces 
was nearly 50,000 tons. 

It has been computed that about three-tenths is of a 
quality suitable for the foundery, which may be said to 
be used in Great Britain and Treland, with the excep. 
tion of a small quantity exported to France and America, 
The other seven-tenths is made into bars, rods, sheets, 
&c. of which a large quantity is exported to all parts of 
the world. To give some idea of the value of this trade 
to the country, we may suppose the average value of the 
castings produced from that part used in the foundery to 
be £12 perton ; three-tenths of 690,000 is 207,000 ; and 
deducting five per cent. for loss in melting, leaves 166,650 
; tons, at £12, £2,239,800. And, supposing the average 
value of the bars, rods, } cets, Ac. produced from the 
remainder to be only the same price, £12 per ton, seven- 


oye 


tenths of 690,000 is 483,000 tons, from which if we de- 
duct 30 per cent. for loss in the process of converting it 
ito the last named states, leaves 338,000 tons, which, 
ut £12, gives £4,057,200, constituting a total amount of 
£6,297,000. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The late showery and warm weather has been very 
beneficial to the crops, which are now making rapid pro- 
gress, In the south-east of Scotland, however, there is 
no probability of a bulky crop ; and, except upon the 
best soils, well farmed, it will hardly approach an ave- 
rage. Tiay has proved nearly a failure ; and the pas- 
tures were eaten so bare during the cold dry weather, 
that they have not yet attained luxuriance. Failures m 
the potato crop have again occurred extensively; aad 
nothing like a remedy for the evil, or an explanation of 
its cause, has vet been vit cn. 

Owing to the fine weather, corn markets have been 
rather dull, though the fail of price las been incopst 
derable. The exportation of fat catile to London sts 
continuing, has kept up the prices of fat cattle of a+ 
kinds, and the price of butchers’ meat is now fully as 
high as it was at any period during the war. 

We beg to direct the attention of agriculturists to the 
making of sugar from beet-root, as practised in France. 
The quantity of sugar imported from the West Indies 
is annually decreasing, andthe price has risen, im Wwe 
last two years, from 27s. Gd. to 41s. acwt. The plant, 
from the root of which the sugaris made, is the white beet, 
(Aeacie’,)a nativeof the sea coasts of Spain aud Portugs, 
and has been long cultivated in our gardens, the grees 
leaves being used as spinach. ‘Tie following ts am eu 
line of the process by which the sugar is obtained :— 
Reduce the roofs to a pulp, by pressing them betwee® 
two rough cylinders; put the pulp in bags, and = 
| out the liquor it contains; boil this liquer, precipi 
| the laecharine matter by quick-lime; pour © 
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gnd boil again ; the lime unity x with the acid is got rid | is equal to any made in the West Indies. We have no 
of by straining, and the liquor may then be gently eva- | doubt the white beet could be cultivated with greater 
rated, or left to granulate slowly ; after which it is | advantage in this country than on the Continent, as the 
ready for undergoing the common process for refining | greater moistness of our climate is highly conducive to 
raw sugars. When properly manufactured, this sugar | the cultivation of green crops. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
THE NEXT MOVE OF MINISTERS. 


We are not prone to rash counsels. We perfectly comprehend all the petty inconveniences which 
might attend the Tories venturing into power for even three weeks, or, what must be their utmost 
term, three months; we understand the full value of keeping ont the Tories :—but, if the time has 
come when the public cause can be better advanced by having them in than out, then we say, Throw 
wide the doors—let in the Tories ! 

Last month we left off, saying—* A crisis may arise, and that sudaenly, which would completely 
vindicate the Ministry in the voluntary resignation of office. If the Tory Lords persist in throwing 
oystructions in the way of every Liberal measure sent up to them, it becomes evident that the Whig 
Government (whoever is Premier) can no longer carry op the lusiness of the nation in consonance 
with its just expectations, and with pledges given by the Ministry upon different important ques- 
tions ; and then comes the time to resign with dignity and effect, committing the issue to the King, 
the Commons, and the People.”"—Before these pages can reach the public, the erisis then foreseen 
will in all probability have arisen—and if the time has come, we re-affirm our deliberate opinion; 
which we make no question is that of the immense majority of Reformers. Nor can we perceive 
any tenable ground of hesitation, assuming, which we cannot doubt, that the Lords will hold to their 
text, let the Ministry and the House of Commons do as they will. 

There remains, then, no alternative, save Resign, or Dissolve ; and many considerations make the 
frst the preferable course. Were a dissolution of the Peel Parliament demanded from the King 
'y the present Ministers, it is not easy to gucss upon what pretext that which might have beenobtained 
when they took office, could be refused now. Yet the policy of dissolving a Parliament by which the 
Government is so firmly supported, is questionable; and it is evidently ungracious, Inconvenience 
must attend whichever course is adopted ; but surely it is better that the retainers, underlings, and 
expectants of Downing Street should suffer disappointment for a time, than that so many Liberal 
members and constituencies should be put te great trouble and ruinous expense, and the whole country 
be convulsed by a general election. A dissolution is, in fact, a virtual resignation, without any of 
the attendant advantages of prompt and decided tactics. 

We are unwilling to listen to the sinister rumours afloat. We turn a deaf ear to reports of Whig 
hesitation, vacillation, and ultimate truckling. Werefuse to believe that what so lately wore the im- 
posing semblance of vigour and a manly determination to persevere in the good cause, was, in reality, 
uothing more than bluster, and swagger, and talking “ big words in the breach.” It would be 
humiliating, indeed, to find that a demonstration of firmness, which the country hailed with trans- 
port, and to which it is still responding, is to end in nothing, save proving—what the Tories 
naveallalong tauntingly asserted—the indecision and total imbecility of the Whigs, as often as the 
time fur action arrives. For what would Ministers wait er hesitate’ The Lords, in this Session, 
‘not even pay them, or the House of Kepresentatives, the poor compliment of disguising their 
ixed resolution to oppose to the outrance all their primary measures, and to annoy, thwart, 
nd baffle them in every way possible. Do the House of Commons and the Government wait 
irom month to month, and from Session to Session, only that their opponents may have time 

consolidate their forces, and, by practice, gain sh ill and courage in playing that game of opposi- 
ton in which they are already far greater adepts than they were two years back? To do their 
wordships justice, they have rallied immeusely since their first grand defeat. Yield they must, 
“oner or later, whatever course the Government may adopt—for this the country wills ; but they 

ill not be panic-stricken a second time, and much less subdued by a flourish of big words, ending in 
moke. The Government ought to know that the time has come for deeds, and that their sole choice 
Hes between wise and magnanimous daring—in which they will be supported by every true Reformer 
ithe empire, and still larger majorities in the House of Commons—or abject, irretrievable sub- 
“ssion! The battle between the nation and the House of Lords may last for some time; but a few 
months or weeks will settle one question ; and that is, Whether the progress of political and 
cial improvement is to be directed for many happy years by a Whig party, acting on Liberal 
are or, if that party, sorely crippled and dismembered during the administration of Lord 
Jrey, and now strong only in its Radical allies, and the confidence inspired by the belief of its 
aT iitentions, shall sink, and for ever disappear, amidst the scorn and contempt of Radicals and 
“nes alike. It is worse than idle to beat longer about the bush. The Ministers have a plain 
‘Pe Course to pursue. The House of Lords will, we have no doubt, solemnly and formally, a 
“cond time. reject a measure of justice to which the Ministry are doubly pledged—one which 
Nae Promised by the King in his message to Parliament, and which is now pressed by the 
“tion in innumerable petitions. And is the House of Commons and the Government to 
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‘ 

succumb? We will not think of it. The whole country disclaims so mean, so dastardly, 7) 
pusillanimous and impolitic a course. This is the crouching line of policy which invites spurning 
and trampling upon, and which richly deserves what it invites. For what purpose did the Marquis 
of Lansdowne and other Peers make a stand in the House of Lords? For what purpose did the 
House of Representatives reject the Lyndhurst Bill, and waste the time of the nation in construct. 
ing another, more to the palate of their Lordships, if all must end in vapour? Was it only to swe! 
the triumph of the Peers, and confirm them in the infatuated course which must ultimately bring 
their House about their ears? The ill-considered words of Lord Brougham, which gave so mye} 
just offence to the nation, seem to have been prophetic—* If litt/e has been done in this session, lex 
will be done in the next !”—And in the next, and the next again, little indeed has been done. T). 
nation, which has been more trusting and indulgent to the Melbourne Government than to any preyioy. 
Administration that ever existed in England, begins to discover that a ‘ great cry and little woo)” 
Ministry would be even worse than the obstructive or stagnation one which previously held the 
reins. The Grey Government did little ; but the Melbourne Administration actually plays into 
the hands of the hereditary enemies of the People, as often as a blustering demonstration shall 
end in nothing, save sneakingly drawing the horns, rashly put forth, back into the shell of 
Downing Street. If the Grey Government did nothing, they, at least, avoided chewing 
how powerless they were, to carry the measures in which the Melbourne Government are 
in such imminent danger of breaking down, only from lack of courage. If they shall tamely 
yield now—and to hold office in the face of their duty to the country, amounts to almost treacher- 
ous yielding—we are constrained to say that they have taken immense pains to prove their own 
imbecility and the strength of the Peers. This strength may be the diseased energy of maniaes; bat 
it is not for that the less dangerous, until it shall be put under proper restraint. And how much 
longer time is to be lost in dealing with those cunning lunatics ? 

The advocates of an unwise and craven policy are crying, “ Oh! wait a little longer ; only just stay 
till their Lordships shall have played a few more fantastic tricks, and given such striking proofs of 
their determined hostility to every good measure which the Commons may devise, as shall foree the 
country to see that the Upper House must be reformed. Give them rope.” Now, their Lordships 
have both gotten and taken rope; and the public mind is fully ripe for the decided course which it has 
become the duty of a Liberal government to follow. If there be any demurring or disinclination, it 
exists within the Parliament itself—it lurks in the Cabinet—and finds no place among the People. 
The Government will commit an egregious blunder if they act upon the mistaken idea that John 
Bull still entertains some mysterious veneration for the House of Peers, or that he will not, with all 
his might, second any real turn-up, or sincere opposition to their lordly perversities, however 
indifferent he may seem to a sham-ftight or idle flourishing with foils. The fact is, that the People, 
the masses, are upon this question of Reform of the Peers, as far in advance of the House of Commons 
and the Government as they are uponthat of a Free Trade in Corn, Short Parliaments, or the Ballot. 
The country is fully ripe for every good measure, and only requires to see honesty and determination 
in the Government, in order toputforth all itslatent power. This silly game hasalready been persisted 
in for three years. How much longer would the advocates of delay wish to play offand on? Can any 
fairer occasion of going to the country arise than the present ; or any one in which the persona! 
interests, prejudices, and bigotries of the Peers are less intimately involved ? What measure more 
just or more broadly-based can be imagined than that upon which the two Houses have come to 
collision and a stand-still ? or that can more strongly stir the generous feelings of the People? The 
present Government can only, by boldness, decision, and promptitude—and by keeping clear 
of the craven policy of clinging to place under all circumstances, which none save dastards or 
traitors can counsel—ascertain what is the true measure of their power, while they continue to at 
like men and statesmen, whether out of office or in it. They must not suffer the opinion te get 
abroad, that they kindly, though perhaps unconsciously, hold Downing Street as a barricade 
cover the safe advance of the Tories to power, when the convenient season arrives. That may 
suit the cautious Sir Robert Pec], whose time has not yet come. But were the supplies once 
voted, and the indispensable business of the session got through, with the help of the Whigs, 
autumn might find “ the pear ripe ;” and a Tory government (which could not go on fora mont! 
at this early stage) fairly seated in power, which, whether held under the impudent pretence 0 
liberality or not, would assuredly be employed to subvert all that the country has gained by © 
many years of struggle and sacrifice. ; 

We have not adverted to the bare possibility of the Lords tempering their doughty valour with 
a little discretion, and passing the amended Bill of the Commons. We could almost wish they 
will not; for a final rupture must come; and might at a worse, because at a later period in the 
session, and probably upon a measure more open to debate than that upon which all men are 
agreed—E qual Justice to Ireland. 

The next move of Ministers, to be effectual, must be a prompt move from Downing Street. 
EpinpurGu, 22d June 1836 
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